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Introduction * « { 

The stud^ of communication is made difficult by the diversity of 
topici often identified within the scope of the term communication. Prec- 
ti oners, at least as represented by the professional field of speech com- 
munication do little to f-cus, narrow, or deTimit the problem of studying 
communication. The literature not only remains diverse, but,is expanding 
both in quantity of sublications and variety of topics addressed." 

This manuscript— represents-the^resuHs- of an ambitious-attempt to 
introduce first year graduate students to the field of speech communication 
as, represented by the manuscripts published in the leading professional 
journals. /In part, this assignment developed from the charge ma'cle to the 
field by JO\e participants in the 1968 New Orleans 1 Conference on Research 
and Instructional Development sponsored by the Speech Association of 
America,. In this fortieth recommendation, they challenged that H a grad- 
uate student in. speech-communication be introduced to the following areas 
by the end of his first year of qraduate study: (a) contemporary communi- J 
cation theories and research, (b) research methods,. (c) philosophy of 
science, (d) history and development of rhetorical theory, and (e) language 
% ( structure and meaning." 

' Eight students enrolled in an eight-week summer course at Wichita 
State University set as their goal to: (a) survey the most significant 
literature published by the professionals in the field of speech communi- 
cation; (b) critically appraise research within subareas 6f the field; 
(c) conduct an experimental test of a, relevant research .question often 
posed within the field; 'and (d) to identify, analyze, andKsynthesize as 
much as they could ; aboot the discipline .of speech communication. Part of 
the results are reflected in this manuscript. . 

The first section includes abstract* ffom ninety articles appearing 
in the nine leading communication journals beginning in 1970. The closing 
trariod for each journal varied according to the published issue available 
atHhe time of the project. Listed below are the journals and the last 
issue searched during this review: 

Central States Speech Journal, Spring, 1977. 

Communication Education, March, 1977. 

Coimini cation 'Monographs,, March, 1977, 

Comnuni cation Quarterly, Wintefr, 1977. 

Human Communication Research, Spring, 1977. 

Journal of Communication , * Spring, 1977. 

Quarterly Journal of Speech, . April, 1977. J 

Southern Speech Communication Journal-, Sunnier, 1977. 

Western Speech Journal, „ ■ Winter, 1977. 

The bibliography was developed first as a representative list of the 
diverse subject matter in the field of speech communication.. From this 
list, *mly the best published material was retained for the final biblio- 
' graphyf The reader Will also discover that the literature reflects the 
* truly dynamic character of the field* Many articles pursue or criticize ^ 
^ the ideas, hypotheses, or arguments of their* predecessors. T3ften the 
abstracts caoture these moments of debate within the field.. 
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n "• The abstracts are organized by general categories. The following 
11st includes the categorical titles used in the bibliography: 

Commurri cation Theory (17) .. 

Research Methodology (13). 

Interpersonal 'Communication (15) 

Rhetorical Theory and Criticism • (16.) 
. «J Persuasion • ^ ( 8) 

.Organizational Communication (7) , 

Pedagogy* (6) > 

Potpourri - , ~ (-6)- 
Following the abstracts^ are four critical reviews of literature and 
four reports of experiments conducted by students in the class, ^the 
case of both assignments, students experienced for the first time 'a search, 
analysis, and attempt at synthesis of a complex body of literature. With 
the experiments, the student discovered for the first time the excitement 
of an emperical mystery as well as. the typical -frustrations' and perplex- 
ities of conducting credible hypothesis testing. In .the latter .assignment,' 
.students were 'aided by the msdels provided in R. Wayne Pace, "Robert Boren, 
and Sre'nt Peterson's, Communication Behavior and Experiments : A- Scientific 
Approach' (Belmont, California: Wadsworth Publishing, Co., .1975) « 

Special and grateful thanks are extended to the secretarial staff of 
the Department of Speech Cdimunl cation who typed all of the material in its 
final form:. Mary Lin Carter, Kathy Ashpole, Susan Mueller, and especially 
Cheryl Williams. , ' 
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Abstracts From The Speech Communication 
Literature: 1970-197? 



• - 0 Communication -Theory 

This collection of abstracts' begins appropriately with Frank. Dance's 
1970 caution that our approach to the study of communication leads us in 
widely divergent directions while we wrongly claim we are pursuing th'e 
same phenomenon. Yet*, as the next nine abstracts in this section demon- 
s.trate, caution is often thrown to the wind. 

The remaining articles give attention to a range of topics fronTsex 
to silence with a final article listing the books- every well-read communi- 
cation scholar .will nave, experienced. * - . . , 

'• • This collection helps introduce the novice to our field to the basic 
and enduring issues as well as diverse topics pursued under the' category 
of communication theory. 

FranlTE. X. Dance, "The Concepfof Communication," - « 

Leonard Hawe's, "Elements" of a Model for Communication Processes." 
Lawrence Grossberg and Danie.l J. O'Keefs, "Presuppositions, Conceptual 

Foundations^ and Communication Theory: On Hawes' Approach .to 

Communication." * % 

Dennis R. Smith, "The Fallacy of the Communication Breakdown." 
Richard Johannesen, "The Emerging Concept of Communication as Dialogue." 
Roderick P. Hart and- Don M. Burks, "Rhetorical Sensitivity and'Social 
/ Interaction." 

Daniel 0"Keefe,- "Logical Empiricism and the Study of Human Communication. 
Jesse G. Delia, " Constructivism and the Study of Human Communication." 
Dennis R. Smith, "Mechanical and Systemic Concepts of Feedback." 
Stephen W. Littlejohn, "Symbolic Interactionism as an Approach to the 

Study of Human Communication." - 
John Stewart, "Concepts of Language and Meaning: A Comparative Study.,' 
Dennis S. Gouran, "Group? Communication: Perspectives and Priorities for 

Future Research." » 
Sandra* Purnell, "Sex Roles in -Communication: Teaching and Research. 
.Raridall P. Harrison, Akiba A. Cohen, Wayne W. Crouch, B.K.L. Genova, and 

Mark Steinberg," "The-^ftofiverbal Communication Literature." 
Thomas J. Brunea^i, "Communicative Silences: Forms and Functions." > 
Richard L. Johannesen, "The Function of Silence: A Plea For Communication 

Research," 

Gerald Miller, "Readings in Communication Theory: Suggestions and an 
Occasional Caveat."- * r-' 

' , » N ■ % 
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"The 'Concept' of Communication" » / 
Frank E. X. Dance c 
The Journal of Communica tion, 20(1970), 201-210-. 

A ' " , 

In order to produce, or at least approach, a satisfactory, systematic 
theory^ of ccminication, the initial concept must be clear and reasonably 
unifqhn.' A concept determines the behavioral field observed, which affects 
the principles derived, which affect the hypotheses generated, which affect 
the laws and" the systems of laws stated, which, all together, comprise the 
theory, each in turn. The concept of communication will directly affect 
the theory y/hich one later derives. One way to assess the usefulness 9f 
a concept is to see ff the^ are instances which contradict it. This 
'seems to be the case in s6me published concepts of'*communication. 

Ninety-five published definitions of communication were* drawn -from 
diverse sources and subjected to a content analysis for tneir main themes.*, 
Out of. this analysis emenged 15 conc^ptfcal components 1 of communication: 
(1) symbols/verbal /speech, (2) understanding, (3) interaction/relationship/ 
socij^' process \ (.4) reduction of uncertainty, (5)*Drocess, (6) transfer/ 
transmission/interchange, (7*) linkin'g/ binding, (8) commonality* (9)\cha- 
nnel/garrier/means/route, (10y replicating* memories, (11) discriminative «' 
response/behavior modifying/response/change,, (12) stimuli,- (13") inten- 
tional, M4) time/situation, and (15) power! Among these components, • 
there. are three upon whith the definitions ^critically divide: (1) the 
level of .observation; (2) the. presence* or Absence intent 'on the part 4 
of the sender; and (3)* the nonfiativ^judgmeto oj the act. I 

The level of ' observation* serves ^to expand or limit our focus for 
theory construction* The concept of intentional ity reduces the behav-*, 
ioral field and alters a theory's range and p&wer. The component of \ * 
normative judgment can be even more restrictive A These three compooents 
of the cpncept "of cdmmunication demonstrate the .marked diversity of 
definitions' available. 

Since a cbncept must be defined to have meaning,? the broad range* 
of definitions discussed here shows the looseness of the concept of ■ 
communication as reflected in the looseness of the fields identified 
with 'it. study. Perhaps a more useful tool would be the qreation @f a 
family of concepts. The Identification of such families should facili- 
tate the treatment of communication in a systems fashion. .Eventually", 
this process x^uld lead to the goal of a better theory -o&communicaticn^ 

Mbst valuable in an article such as this one is the'nrocus upon* 
starting at the beginning by defining our most basic term: communi- 
cation. As is shown, a great diversity* exists, leafding/to greatly 
diverse theories. The reader cannot help but be made more aware, not 
only of the variety of definitions available, but of the implication's of 
these varieties for research and study. In particular, the reader wfll 
have impressed upon him the need to discover the definitions a writer - 
is using in order to More- thoroughly understand his conclusions. 

V. ■ David A. Bullock 
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• • "Elements of a ModeVfof Communication Processes"' 

Leonard C. Hawes^ " - > 

. ' Quarterly Journal of Speech, 59(1973), 11-21 

This .paper provided a rationale for and outline of a theory that ^ 
focuses on the process nature of communication. The outline was con- 
structed as a formal model for the theory. * 

It was suggested that behaviors and meanings need not be studied 
separately. To reflect this relationship of. meanings' and behaviors, 
communication was defined a patterned space-time behavior wi^.-a 
symbolic referent. A formal model was developed to explicate this 
definition.,. The model consisted of three major postulates: the 
postulate -of concatenaity, the postulate of simultaneity, and the pos- 
tulate of functionality. *" 

The first postulate stated that communication is a spatio-temporal 
series of interconnected things or events. This postulate was interpreted 
to mean that each, eommuni cation act, affects and 4 « affected by the entire 
stream of communicative acts.,. The theorem derivou. from this postulate* 
stated tliat i'f communication is a series of concatenous acts, the commun- - 
ication- interact'' is ;the fundamental unit of analysis in the study of 
communi cation. • 

It was also postulated that communication is a process phenomenon 
simultaneously involving* tw^ or more symbol-using animals. The theorem 
derived from thi ~ postulate stated that if communication involves two 
or more symbol users simultaneously; communication will operate on 
two dimensioQS simultaneously: content and relationship. This theorem 
suggested that communication not. only ^transmits information, but defines 
tbe relationship binding the symool users. * 

The postulate of functionality stated. that communication functions 
to .create and validate symbol systems, wh'ich define social reality and 
regulate social action* Four theorems based on this postulate were pre- 
sented: 1) if the function of a symbol is to be determined, the relation- • 
ship binding the symbol users must be defined; 2) all communication 
interacts conceal, repeat or disclose information about the relationships., 
among /symbol users; 3) if .functional ity *is to be preserved during empirical 
assessment, relationships must be thought of systematically; and 4) the 
less entropy in the relationship, the greater the ease with which symbol 
systems can be enacted. In short, when entropy is reduced in a relation- * 
ship,, the easier^it is for- symbol users 'to interlock their communication 
acts in mutually-expected ways^ - • 44 

, Finally-, it was suggested that process -research may allow the study 
of human oehavior that cannot b'e explained by either direct or indirect 
causality. It was argued that in-the model, the cause of behavior lies 
in the communication patterns which constitute the motives of human 

activity. ' • . . 

Hawes* article provides a formal delineation of communication theories. 
The interactive, on-go>ng .process nature of communication is emphasized and 
presented in a verbal description model. -One of the most significant as- 
pects of the model is $iat it places communication behavior in its space- 
time context. ^ 

Donna Jensen 
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"presuppositions, Conceptual Foundations, and Communication 
- , Theory: On Hawes 1 Approach to. Communication" * * 

* \ Lawrence Grossberg and Daniel J. O^Keefe 

' \ Quarterly Journal of Speech , 61^1975)*, 195-208. #f * 

"It-is becoming increasingly evident to social scientists that one's ^ 
unflerlyinG assumption^ affect one's theoretical* and methodological formu- 
lations. The importance- of the authors 1 "argument -is that communication 
theorists must recognize the central, importance of philosophical issues 
and assumptions tn the formulation of commtini cation theories; without 
such recognition, attempts to provide clear and .consistent conceptual 
foundations- for research programs will prove futile. The authors show 
this importance though a critical eXfctolnatipn of Leonard Hawes 1 rltent 
'theoretical formulation. Hawes locates his view in the "conceptual- 
overlap 11 between two philosophers, Alfred Schutz and May Brodbeck^ \ 
The question of the na'ture of meaning in human affairs Has long \ 
'been addressed by both philosophers and social scientists. One twen- 
tieth-century philosophical forum in which' this topic arises is that \ \' 
of "action theory. 1 ' The issues discussed in action theory underlie * • ' . 
many disputes between different tbeoretica.1 ♦formulations in social ' 
science, especially'those grounded .'in fundamental philosophical dis- 
agreement over the nature of human behavior: whether" huma.n actional's v 
reducible to mere physical movement. One might construe all hQman ' • N * • . 
behavior as nothing but physical movement. On this view, a^l sentences ? 
of psychology describe physical occurrences. . Contr^y ^o-this view- 
point, one might argue for a distinction' between persons as physical 
organisms.and persons as agents, beirgs'who can act^and wh<F have ^inten- 
sions, motives, reasons, desires, and so .forth. , . 

Opposed to this view are authors such' as, Alfred Schutz. -Three ' ^ \ 
points are in order. First, Schutz's conception of human action. Action 
is distinguished from behavior on the basis of ^he former*^ meaningful- 
'ness.. The meaning of an action is its corresponding projected act,. x . 
Action is thus intriniscally subjective. Secondly, in addressing the 
topic^of the role of motivation in'action, Schutz distinguishes two 
types of motives, The "in-order-toi' motive represents the project of 
which 'the action is to be the fulfi Ilment. The "because" motive repre- 
sents those prior conditions which from, the actor's vievy dete/nrtned the 
charactei of the project. Both types of motive thus e*is,t within the 
subjective meaning context of the actor; 'Thirdly, in building a link * % , 
between hiS analysis # human action and an understanding of the metho-. 
dology appropriate to the human sciences, Schutz holds to Max Weber's \ 
postulate of subjective understanding. For both Weber and Schutz, the 
aim of the social sciences is to find some way of describing and under- 
standing the purely subjective mearting of [luman aqtion. jhe que£tioil|t 
hand is whether the observer's meaning (the objective' meaning-context^ ' 
can perfectlylftoincide with the* actor's meaning (the subjective meaning- % 
context). ^ • * - >. - ' 

Hawes asserts that the foundations of his approach to communication 
lie in '\the conceptual overlap" between Schutz and,Broadbeck. At' the 
.very least, <Hawes has not presented such a synthesis, for the authors , 
argue that Hawes finds a compatibility between thejtwo* perspectives only 

. • ■ . ■ 
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by virtu4.of his inadequate understanding, and 'corr/elative^isconstpual , 
'of thfe point of view Schutz represents; such misintewetaipn, of course, 1 
obviates^ the ^possibility of/a glen uinfc, synthesis. ' ' 

, * This can £>e clefarly "shown by consiStering three reasons for believing 
that Hawes 1 'foundations cfannpt be<rfo<md*irT.the views^f Alfred Schutz. 
First t Hawes and Schutz differ over the nature and aims of, science in 
general and social '-science in particular, - the view of* the scientific 
enterprise tfiat predominates 'irt the social sciences envisions the social 
^ scientist ? as seeking to explain, predict, .and control hirfnan'. behavior* ■« A 
'Hawes 1 adoption of pis general perspective fs evidence<Tin b/is concef-Jf , 
with casual explanations and in his statement that the .goals^of the $ 
"v social sciences are to expjein, predict, Sod control fcuman:. behavior. 
x > Schutz f s view is that eyfery social science sets as it^priinary goal the 
greatest possible" clarification of o what is thought about thef spc^al .world ■ 
by those Hying in it. ^The task of 'the human scientist is to 1 understand * 
thejStffrotJs meanings for* his world and his -actions, and the processes by. 

• t which" thesenneanings, are- constructed and negotiated, '[he sfecond point, , - 

• : tof divergence between Hawes and \Schu f tz is 'given in thair differing "Views 

on the object of social investigation. For Hawes,- thfe relationships not 
' the individual Symbol jijser,Ais the Ultimate bbjeet of investigation.- 

While Schutz "would agree that individuals interact, his central focus wauld 
not* be a reified relationship, but rather the pefsp'eM^s^of the indivi- 
duals involved, thirdly, Hawes and 'S.chutz differ over the way* in which 
„the social scientist ought to approach hi,s objects.^ Schutz emphasizes 
that the social scientist,* when constructing his objective meaning- 
contexts, must a-lways keep his primary goal in mind: that of discertfing* • 
the' subjective meaning-context of the actpr\ But Schutz makes it quite 

• clear that the social xientist cannot blithely assume that *hi subjective 
^ meanjng-cbn-text faithfully represents the- actor's perspective*;* the rela-^ 

• tiorf of the two -is always problematic. *<Haw6s, however, ignores the < 
question of to what degree the ^two -coincide." 

- -Thus it appears that .Hawes 1 .view are grounded ih a logical empir- 
icist philospphy of science and^a behavioristic approach to hijian action. t 
These ttyp commitments define thfe perspective' from which Hawes attempts 
to interpret .Schutz. Hawes^failes to^recognize that the gbint of view 
Schut? exemplifies is p£emisecU>n a .denial of those two presuppositions. 
Because of the failure to *reco§r.fze that ( denial ? Hawes 1 theory cannot 

* be taken to be a genuine synthesis of the divergent. points of view th\V m 

• Schutz and o^fier represent. % ■ . ( 1 

Tlfe conceptual foundations of Leonard Hawes ! approach. to commagi-> 
cation are critically examined in this article. * The article states 
that communication theorists must be well acquainted with the philoso- 
phical issues that underlie social sciefice. Communication theorists 
are to make their own presuppositions 'clear,, and if they are to construct 
conceptually grounded methodologies, then these philosophical concerns . 
must be explicity\cknowfedged. ^ < ' ' { 

Brenda.J. Webb 
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w "The Fallacy \of the Communicatiory Breakdown" 

x ^f. - * * ' Dennis R. Smith 1 

a. Quarter ly Journal of Speech ; '56(1970), 343-346. 

k * 

What we observe is a product of the philosophy with which we make ■ 
our observations. The study of- communi cation is currently beset with 
problems'that arise'from^ transition in philosophy in which the lang- 
uage fr^ed to record observations does hot adequateiy describe either 
reality or the gfvflo%ophy -of the; observer.' 

for a p^riocf of ebout fifteen years, communication theory was 
highly influenced by the engineering sciences. The communication pro- 
cess was, observed arid 'described in language compatible with the philo- 
sophic^ constructs of .engineering. The concepts of information; 
entropy/sejider,' message, receiver, noise, and channels reflect the 
.outlook of the engineering sciences-. 1 Because the terms are drawn from 
engineering, .they .direct the user tt> look at communication, as a linear, 
directional, mechanical event. The danger in using such terms is that 
*the user, may ftot be fully aware of the philosophical consequence of 
his language." , ? 

An excellent example- of a term bringing to our observations philo- 
sophical implications "that are .not consonant with the view of communi- 
cation as a process is'the currently popular term "communication breakdown." 
This term, perhaps r ,more than any other, reflects a view^of communication 
at a directional , linear event that may break down. The very word break- 
down implies a disruption or a malfunctioning of an element or part of 
a, mechanical system. To correct a communication breakdown one either 
repairs the system or replaces one of its parts. 

The' : author stafas that while the term communication breakdown has 
been useful in popularizing a communication-oriented approach to the 
study of speech in the classroom, the term is highly misleading* Smith 
in this article takes a closer look at the implications ~6f the term, and 
its fallacies. . \ 

The term conmini cation breakdown emb&dies a concept of communication 
as linear, i.e., the breakdown occurs between tWo elements of a linear 
system. Thus, one who attempts -to observe a communication breakdown 
would attempt to observe a linear system in which the breakdown could 
occup. Such a view is not consistent with the view of communication as v 
a pfocess. , * 

The words communication breakdown suggest a mechanical model incon- 
gruous with human communication. It is easy to conceive of a mechanical 
system breaking down,, but one does not think of a biological phenomenon 
breaking down. The situation faced by students of conranunication- today .is 
much the situation faced by psychologists and psychiatrists of several 
♦years ago. When people became mentally ill, they had a nervous breakdown * 
, There is a profound difference between treating a patient for a nervous 
breakdown and treating his pathological behavior. The same situation 
would seem to apply to a communicologist who wishes to deal with problems 
nr pathologies in human communication. The communicologist should avoid 
the fallacy of the communication breakdown and focus his attention on the 
communication process and pathologies in communication. 
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* Perhaps the greatest fallacy of the term communication breakdown is 
the fallacy of noncommunication.. The term breakdown implies an absence 
of cGnmuni cation. Thus, the student of communication frequently assumes 
that in a communi cation breakdown, communieaticfl is not -occurring. This 
is a dangerous misconception* As Waltzlawick has pointed out, we cannot not 
commuhicat^. Even the absence of communication communicates. If we 
view the reaction as communication rather than as a breakdown in communi- 
cation, we change the nature of the^ observations we make regarding the 
situation, 

This brings- us to a fourth fallacy in -the use of the term communic? 
tion breakdown. Students who approach the cpmmuni cation process in terms 
of breakdown tend to look foV,a "thing" , a breakdown, rather than to 
'observe the virions dimensions of the communication process. When they 
approach communication looking for breakdowns, they seek something they 
can tinker with or an obstacle thfey can remove to get communication going, 
again. The very, language involved in such an analysis prevents them from 
viewing conmuni cation as an ongoing process. 

There are at least two alternatives to the analysis of .communication 
breakdowns. One is simply to view certain types of communication patterns 
as pathologies of the corrnnunication process. The concept of pathological 
activity in the commufti cation process does not carry with it the fallacies 
engendered in the concept of a breakdown, A second alternative should be 
given consideration. Communication may be viewed as a biological dimen- 
sion of social integration. All biological organisms become social ♦or- 
ganisms through the process of communication. So conceived, communication 
as an integrative function may be said to hav two dimensions: that 
dimension which directly facilitates social integration and that ( vision 
which innibits social integration. b 

The article tells the individual why the term "communication break- - 
down" is misleading. It is a short article, but nortetheless a good intro- 
ductory to' the implications of the term and its fallacies of linearity, 
mechanism, noncommunication, and reification. 

Brenda J. Webb 
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"The* Emerging Concept of Communication as Dialogue 11 
Richard Joharrfiesen 
Quarterly Journal of Speech , 57(19*1), 373-382 *^ * 

This article provides "the^roundwork *'f or further investigation 
of communication as dialogue* yfhree areas of this concept are examined. 
The first is a'look at the components of the concept of dialogue, the 
second is to review the nature of monologue according to the dialogue 
advocated, and the third raises-some questions and issues concerning 
dialogue while carrying out xommuni cation research . 

Martijv Buber, author of I Thou and Between Man ' and Man , placed 
the concept of dialogue at the center of his view of human communi cation 
and existence. According to Buber interaction between men promotes de- 
velopment of personality and* knowledge. Dialogue is more of an attitude, 
principal or orientation concernfrjij communication than a method, technique 
or format. The attitude and beh^lior of each participant is characterized 
by qualities such as honesty, spontaneity arid intensity. In dialogue each 
person, is accepted for what^ he is, ^rfere is no attempt 'to impose the 
speaker's views on the other person, althodgh understanding is desired". 
Each person attempts to become totally aware of the other person. The 
basic element is "seeing the other or experiencing the other 11 whjle not 
giving up one's own convictions. Rogers uses this approach in his * 
client-centered psychotherapy., .The characteristics of dialogue or its 
components that all scholars agree upon are: a* genuiness, direct, honest 
straightforwardness; and accurate empathic understanding, (things are 
seen from the other viewpoint as well as your own, feelings should be 
accurately reflected and clarified); unconditional positive reward, not 
just being tolerated, (there is mutual trust even if ..one person does not 
approve of the other's behavior); a presentness^ exixts in which each person 
is involved in the dialogue, not merely a distanc'ecT onlooker; there is a 
spirit of mutual equality because no one is more powerful or superior to the 
other one; and finally, there exists a supportive psychological climate 
which encourages the other to communicate and to listen to what is said. 
Men associated with dialogue are: \Karl Jaspers, Gabriel MarceX, Reuel 
Howe, author ¥ of The Miracle of Dialogue , George Gusdorf, Floyd Matson, 
Ashely Montagu, and psychiatrists and psychologists' CarV Rogers, Joos* 
Meerloo, Eric Fromm, Paul Tournier and Jack Gibb. 

Many of these men feel monologue is inherently- evil because it is 
manifest in propoganda and is characterized by coercion, self-centeredness 
commands, manipulation, exploitation and deception.. It is~directed toward 
the end of power over another to gain profit or enjoyment. The t concern in 
monologue is'one's own prestige and authority. Hiany of these previously 
mentioned men feel that monologue takes place during a conversation, 
friendly chat or a lover's talk. The-purpose of monologue is t& gain 
consensus with the speaker's view point and is lacking in mutual trust. 
However, dialogue and monologue should not be viewed as opposites, but 
as extremes on a continuum. Monologue can not be equated with persuasion 
and propoganda because monologue is only an aspect of each, not totally 
either. 

The issues for researching dialogue are numerous. Can dialogue be 
subjected to. empirical research? ?u h er believes that it can. Will the 
process and techniques of this research and objective obsep/ation destroy 
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dialogue's atmosphere? Kenneth Williams advocates the use of such things 
as one-way mirrors, tape recorders and content analysis to study dialogue. 
Barrett and Lennard report 'the use of "Relationship Inventory" to measure 
basic attitifdinal qualities necessary for effective. therapeutic relation- 
ships, Traux and Carkhuff use a "Depth of Self-Exploration Scale" to-access 
preception of the encounter. Can dialogue be taught? Giffin and Patton 
attempt to instruct dialogue techniques in their interpersonal communication 
writings. Paul Keller and Charles T. Brown fael the prime concern in 
studying dialogue should ^be the needs of the participants gather than 
ideal truths. The attitudes are more important than the messages. Their 
questions concerning dialogue are: How does the sender react to the 
receivers reaction? 4 Can the sender accept negative reaction? 

Obviously the. study of dialogue is still an important area of needed 
research. Even though dialogue has' many different meanings to different 
people the agreed upon areas concerning dialogue are that it is a face-to- 
face encounter, having two people communicating orally and extending over 
a pjeriod of time. 

The reader, will find in this article a' discussion of the concept 
of what dialogue is and some of the areas still nfeeding to be researched. 
Also included is a bibliography giving the works of the author's cited. 
Finally anyone who wants to research dialogue should begin witft this article 
since it lays the groundwork as to what is known and understood about' 
dialogue and some of the questions concerning dialogue which remain 
unanswered, along with the possible methods for study ancd anticipated 
problems which would give the researcher an added edge. 

Carl a Deckert * 
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"Rhetorical Sensitivity and Social ^Interaction" - 
Poderick P. Hart and Don M. Burks 
Speech Monographs , 39(1972), 75-91. 

/ * 

Risking oversimplification, contemporary attitudes toward communication 
•pay be placed into one of two camps: expressive and instrumental . % }t is 
difficult, if not Impossible, to present fully the myriad of dictates 
urged upon the student by today's advocates of, the "expressive communi- 
cation". However, in Richanyiohannesen's article entitled "The Emerging 
Concept of Communication asjjpialogue", we may find an insight into the 
^basic tenents of expressive^mmunicatioa. "Mutuality, open-heartedness, 
directness, honesty, spontaneity, frankness, nonmanipulative intent, and 
love in ,the sense of "responsibility of one hfuman for another" are all 
•definitions-by-synonym-and imagery which populate today's expressive 
communication literature. However, "doing what comes naturally" may not 
always be the most universally appropriate criterion for coimiunication* 
Because there may be the desire. to maintain interpersonal relationships, 
there is the need to go beyond the egocentric self and acquire a prag- 
matic rhetorical perspective and ability. i 

♦Because social interactants are multifaceted, the rhetorically sen- ^ 
sitive person tries to accept role-taking as part of the human condition. 
This is not to say that a person should^tak^e on one 'inflexible role, but 
that the communicant realize that he^r she is a collection of roles , 
learned through life and that they should be able and ready to take on, 
one' of those roles at appropriate instances. Rhetorical training can be 
looked at as an attempt to demonstrate how the communicator can effect- 
ively utilize roles in a way that is productive* 

Carl Rogers makes the point of the psychotheraputic experience being 
one in which patients ask "Who am I, really?". While such a unitary con- 
ception of the, self may be highly appropriate to therapy situations and 
to those who need a gingle answer to rebuild a scattered personality, it 
is questionable that this type of question is applicable to the communi- 
cator who is not only mentally healthy, but also is subject to many human 
interfaces. It is this healthy and complex communicator with whom the 
teacher or professor deals, that needs the rhetorical training which the 
teacher or professor is can provide. . 

. Tins particular article is one of the most to-the-point replies to 
the avant garde transactional ists. Its sixteen pages may be of great 
interest:* to the more traditional minded. communication stQdent. Very 
worthwhile. 

John 0. Phipps-Winfrey 
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"Logical Empiricism and the Study of Human COhimunicatiun" 

Daniel O'Keefe / 
- Speech Monographs , 42(1975), 169-183. 

The logical empiricist conception of the scientific enterprise has 
long dominated communication theory and research. This essay sketches 
the logical empiricist view and note its dominance in the study of human 
communi cation, explores some of the criticisms leveled at that view, and 
discusses some implications of those objections for communication studies. 

"Logical empiricism" (sometimes called "logical positivism") is 
thusly named because it stands at the confluence of two streams of phil-, 
osophical work; a refurbished Humean empiricism and new developments in 
symbolic logic at the turn of the twentieth century. ^ O^eefe states 
that where Hume drew a distinction between "impressions" arjd "ideas", 
contemporary empiricists distinguish observation statement and' theoret- 
ical statements. Observation statements ajre straightforward and uncon-" 
troversial; they, ane factual, thfeory-free descriptions which form the 
foundations of scientific knowledge. Sharply distinguished from obser- 
vation statements are theoretical statements; these are 'problematic, and 
questionable if not tied to observations. 

The theoretical language of science is connected to the observational 
language by means of "operational definitions." Th^ operational defini- 
tion of a theoretical statement specifies in observational statements 
the meaning of the theoretical statement. From tne positivistic view,, 
theoretical concepts must, if they are to meaningfully apply to the 
wprld, have operational definitions. These^ definitions, which tie ^ 
theoretical concepts to the common observation language, guarantee (i) 
the comparison of two theories that havel different theoretical concepts 
and (ii) the meaningfulness of theoretical discourse. 

The logical empiricist conception of the scientific enterprise has 
been subjected to severe criticism. One area of criticism 1 is the nature 
of the connection between theoretical and observational discourse. A 
second area of criticism of the positivistifc approach focuses on the 
nature of verification and^fal si fi cation in the scientific process. A 
third topic of criticism in the logical empiricist program is the theo- 
retical-observational distinction.' The argument here^s that observations 
are inherently "theory-laden," that "facts" are not facts independent of 
a theoretical framework, and thus that there is no theory-independent 
observation language. According to O'Keefe, of all the lines of attack' 
on the positivistic view considered in his essay, this is the most impor- 
tant, for it strikes at the heart of the logical empiricist program: at 
the assumptidn that there is a special observational vocabulary which is. 
suitable for all scientific theories, which is neutral with respect to 
the claims of competing theories, and which farms the.foundations upon 
which scientific knowledge can be erected. A fourth area of criticism 
focuses on the requirement that psychological discourse be translatable 
into physicalistic discourse. This criticism centers more directly on 
the applicability of the pQsitivistic view to the realm of human phenomena 

In the last section, focus is shifted to conmuni cation studies and 
to the way the difficulties with the logica* empiricist philosophy of 
science reflect on the conduct of communication cheory and research. The 



first implication the author sees issuing from *the criticisms of the 
logical empiricist view is: maximally productive research involves 
the systematic extension , el^boratiop, and defense of a theoretical 
framewonL O'Keefe believes that a£ long as one holds the positiyistic 
view that observations are theory-free, one can afford to go about 
randomly dotng whatever experimental study comes 'tdcmind. - But when 
it 1s recognize^ that there is no theory-free observation language and 
that research rindings have significance only within a larger theore- 
tical framework, therj, the character of the research enterprise will bz 
seen to change.^ The author strongly emphasizes that theory and research 
must be seen as much more closely tied. 

There Is a second implication -that the author draws from thfc crit- 
icism of the received view: theoretical and conceptual' analysis ^ould^ 
be recognized as a productive* * even necessary, element-in the achieve- 
ment of a satisfactory theoretical .account, Coirmunication researchers 
have long operated with the implicit presupposition that theoretical 1 . 
statements are meaningful apart from operational definitions. But if k 
theoretical] claims are meaningful apart from operational definitions, 
then purely theoretical discussions are justifiable. If. such discus- 
sions are to bo possible, theoretical frameworks must be publicly for- 
mulated and henc6 open to critical public scrutiny.. The' more important 
facet here is the critical public scrutiny. The author states that it 
is just%£h1s careful, reflective conceptual analysis that communication 
theory typically lacks. ^ ^ \ . * 

I recommend this -essay to the individual who needs a concise view 
of the logical empiricist conception of the scientific enterprise. It 
not only gives a concise view but also tells why this view is now under 
attack and is being abandoned by most philosophers of science. The 
essay" examines those criticisms and dlsctisses some /Impli cations of those 
objections for communication studies. 

Brenda J. Webb 
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"Constructivism and the Study of Human Communication" 

Jefse G. Delia . 
- . Quarterly Journal of Speech , 68(1977), 66-83. 



The philosophy of. science explicitly or implicitly accepted by 
communication theorists and researchers i? the positivistic view holding 
that since the scientific enterprise fhvolves the generation of theory- 
free facts, scientific knowledge^can be represented in a nosological- 
deducbffite system. The contemporary version of this view is" typically 

* termed logical empericism". 

In the place of a conception of scientific knowledge* as constructed 
upon a b&drock of theory-free observations, several related alternatives 
have been advanced which, taken together, may be referred .to as Wei tan- . 
schauugen philosophies of science. The most general theories or models, 
fthich constitute the basic pres N uppo£itional around of theory development, 
have been/variously labeled- as "world hypotheses," "root metaphors, 11 <^ 
"presuppositions," "forms o f life," "paradigms," "ways of seeing the 
world," "wbrld views." 1 Theories with™ any specific world view differ 
"in their level of generality, but as the most^rieral level a world, viev/ \ 
$ is capable of encompassing "every phenomenon and event. That is, it' pro- 
' Nides a general way of organizing experience. - 

Any specific theory or concept is, embedded within a general world/ 
theory constituting ks assumptive ground. This is fundamental *to the * 
constructivist view.' The position acknowledges fully the implication 
that we must accept a basic -skepticism concerning our ability to^achieve 
ultimate and final knowledge of the world,. This skepticism is faced with 
the belief, however, that man progresses in knowledge of the world through . 
the active role of the human construer within social institutions, 'includ- 
ing science, which he participates in creating. "Fundamentally, construct- ^ 
ivfsm thus makes people responsible for their ideas. * 

For unless this Weltanschauung is apprehended the nature and force 
of the shifts advocated concerning the conceptualization of communication 
processes arTd ifie conduct of communication research will also tie missed. 
Worlds of interpretation separate tflose who work within different par^igms. 
Communication across paradigms re^yflres 1 that we give our best effofts v to 
articulating the full substance of our views. And this mandates a full 
and critical discussion and evaluation of the assumptive ground of our 
theories and concepts. All research must* be conducted within a matrix of * 
basic assumptions; .concepts 'have meaning 'only within one or another para- 

* digm -precisely because of the qonviction that it provides a uspful way of A 
proceeding in understanding ^ particular realm of phenomena. / 

Within the constructivist vworld view, progress ijs $teen to come 
through the extension of the scbpe and the refinement of the precision J 
\ in encompassing experience of a -world theory and its corollary theories 
' and concepts. Thus for the constructivist the best bet we have for 

* knowing the world is the elaboration of a particular socially , fabricated 
conceptual system giving coherence to experience and transforming obser- 
vations into knowledge. One's theoretic paradigm* makes evident what are 
important and unimportant problems, what kinds of approaches to particular 
problems will be productive," and the like. Without holding beginning 

\ ' 
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assumptions researchers would face only darkness with nothing to illuminate 
their way. With thpfn they can formulate a tiheorettcal system th&t can be 
extended, refiffed, added to, and supplanted/ 

i The ultimate ^est 6f knowledge in the^constructivist view is its 
ratlortal evaluation by the scientific community. Like other shared tiuman 
endeavors, science is based upon a cultural system developed in a histor- 
ical cQntext. Our concept-ion of what is rational* in fact, 1s| in large 
measure a reflection of che historically developed standards of evidence, & 
.argument, and procedure distinguishing the scientHfic^way of knowing the 
world fr*om ottier ways of knowing it--be they aesthetic, critical, exper- 
iential, mystical ,\religfous, or whatever.. 

The constructivist view commits one to an empirical tlaboratioruof l \ 
conceptual schemes. 1 As scientist*? they are committed to the Rational 
enterprise of elaborating l and refining their conceptuai^sysfems through 
subjecting them to systematic interaction with tjie^empirical world 'and 
to making them critically responsive to empirical evidence. For the con- 
structivist, a single study is rel at ij/ely 'unimportant. What is required 
is sustained, systematic research with tfie same system'of concepts. 
Ideas must continually haye^their scope and precision challenged and ^ 
elaborated. ^ 

FinaLly, the^constructivist view explicitly emphasizes the role of 
the intellectual community as the crucible in whi^h ideas mus'jt be tested. 
Coherent theoretical frameworks, of course, arCcreated only by the / 
hard work of individual researchers elaborating^refining, and defending • 
their entire programs— assumptions, cpncepts, methods, and all., Some 
frameworks doubtlessly will fail <jr bSnrejected; others will surely win . 
admiration and adherents. But as a community they, can achieve progress 
in the process only by relying upon each other. 

This article elaborates to the individual the perspective of con- 
structivism wi\h attention to its implications for conduct of communication 
research and theNJevel opittent of theoretic understanding of human 
communication- * \ 

-> Brenda J, Webb 
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"Mechanical and Systemic Concepts of Feedback^ 
^ ■ Dennis R. Smith 
/ , ' Today's Speech , 21(1973"), 23-28. 

In Introduction to Cybernetics , W. Ross Ashby argued that the various 
concepts of feedback may essentially be reduced to two. Jhere is a prim- 
arily ma thematfcal definition of feedback which aims at establishing /a 
principle behind the operations of mechanisms which exhibit feedback, . 
Another approach defines feedback as existing when some forward effect 
from P to R catf be taken for granted, to the deliberate conduction of . 
some effect back from R to P by 'Some connection that is physically <3t > 
material ly$ evident. This definition possesses the operational utility , 
that a purely mathematical construct of feedback lacks. For the purpose 
of distinguishing between the two concepts, the mathematical construct . 
will be called systemic feedback, and the operational construct will be 
called mechanical feedback. 

Feedback is closely related to cybernetics or "cormiunicatiorf theory. "> 
Norbert Wiener, the creator of cybernetics, viewed communication as a w < 

theory of control t *nd the study of communication^' thin the framewoi^c of 
cybernetics as the study of the transmission of messages for the purpose 
.of effecting control* Wiener's analysis of control postulates a collec- 
tion of functions which are designated as "sender^ 1 . The sender is a set 
whose function is the transmission f of messages for the purpose of achiev- 
ing control at some desired point galled the receiver. The "receiver" 
'is a'set whose function is the receiving, of messages'. Because the commun- 
ication theorist is cbncerned with the problem of control, he focuses his. • 
analysis upon" the message as received rather than the message as intended. , 
In order for the sander to determine whether or not- control was effected 
at the receiver, there must Gxist .some circularity of response, known as 
feedback. The characteristic^pf feedback which informs the sender of the 
degree to which control was ef fected is ~known,as information A 

* Many of the social sciences adopted Wiener's terminology. In so 
doing, most theorists also adopted th^ mechanistic understanding of feed- 
back, insisting upon a direct, materially evident ophnectiort between the 
two elements £f the system. Consequently, feedback analysis has* focused 
almost excluinvely upon the dimension 6f Material response rather than , 
the dimensions of circularity or informaltfon equally inherent in the con-' 
cept of feedback. 

Systemic feedback is a more general concept than that df^l^dianTc 
feedback,, 1§^ause mechanical feedback embodies a material Ty^vi dent con- I 
nection between elements of a system, its useful?iess in analysing complex 
systems is severely limiten. The sheer mathematical complexity of the \ 
interrelationships becomes\unma,nageable in a system with as fevNts-fou^ 
elements. An alternative rs necessary for analysis 1 and description of\ 
complex systems such as speech communication when treated as a biological 
function or an interaction. The concept of circularity of response of 
feedback refers to the tr^hsmissiqn of a message to a receiver. There 
it stopsu Then the transmission df a message in return from the now r 
transmitting receiver. It stops *again. In such definition, a linear 
collection of a series of transmissions and receptions of materially 
evident messages is substituted for the concept of circularity of response. 
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/♦In contrast to the mechanical feedback. model in which time is represented 
as a vector segmented between message-response sequences, thr£ systemic** 
model of feedback more closely integrates the relationship as a simul- 
taneity of response. When, time is introduced into the model as a vector/ 
the entire relationship becomes represented as a phasestate at discrete 
tlifie intervales. ^ 

An interesting extension of the systemicV:oncept of feedback is 
proposed by Waltzlawick, §eavin 4 and Jackson their analysis of "posi-* 
tive ,r and "negative" feedback relationships. A positive feedback relation- 
ship exists between two elements of a system whe'n the information conveyed 
in the feedback, tends to continue the behavior of the system in the direc- 
tion 'in which, it js, going. A negative feedback relationship exists 
between two elements, of a system when the information in the feedback 
relationship tends'to alter the, direction of the behavior of a system. 
The thermostat on an automatic heater is a common illustration of positive 
and negative feedback relationships. 

Feedback as a relationship is not something which is given and receiv- 
ed. % , When feedback is conceived as a relationship, th? focus of analyse 

* mpves to information and' redundancy. When a feedback relationship exists—" 
between a sender and a receiver, no response may still be an&^zed in 
terms of a'measurable' amount of information conveyed to the^send^r through 
the relationship, wfien we conceive of human interaction as a cybernetic 

# system with implicit feedback relationships, we *can well maintain that 
one cannot not cormlmicate. < J 

~ J This* article is recommended to the individual who is interested in 

the concept feedback. It describes what systemic and mechanical feedback 
involves plus it provides diagrairoatic representation of each. Various 
implications of the concept are explored including dyadic and small group „ 
analysis. \ . f 

« Brenda J. Webb 
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f "Symbolic Interactionism as ah Approach 

to the Study of Human Communication" 
Stephen W. Littlejohn 
Quarterly Jouma/1 of Speech , 68(1977), 84-91; 

* » 

The purposeof the articleMs to survey the basic beliefs *of^ . 
symbolic interactionism and to* show the way in which certain leading 
theorists related to interactlonist views.. Symbolic Interactionism is_ " 
identified as "one of the broadest overviews of .the -role of communication 
in society." Main anc Meltzer in their book Symbolic Interaction , iden-. 
tified six basic theoretical propositions or common premises of symbolic * 
interaction: (1) mind, self, and society are processes growing out of 
Interaction; (2) language is the basic means of developing mind and self; 
(3) the^mind 1s developed by the internal social processes; (4) behavior 
manifests itself through acting"; (5) before acting a person has to Iden- 
tify the situation;, and (6) f he self consists of social definitions as 
f weM as sole^ definitions. J,.e article 1s concerned wfth five proponents 
of these premises': George Herbert Mead, Herbert Blumer, Manford Kuhn, 
Kenneth* Burke and Hugh Duncan. . 

. Although oone , of his works were published until 1931, after his 
death, George Herbert Mead is considered the "father" of symbolic inter- 
actionism. Mead was concerned with both the outward acts of man and the 
v covert area of man's actions-, and beT1eved_that reality existed only 

^ through experience. Reality or-objects could only be identified by exper- 
ience or perception. - 

-J . Herbert Blumer was the first person to coin the term symbolic Tnten- 

actiohism. He nOt only echoed Mead's views, 'but went on to expand many t 
t of the critical areas with which Mead had pot been concerned; Blumer 
became very concerned with the importance of "meaning" or conscious 
interpretation." He atso expanded Mead's theory of group action; I.e. 
the group cannot be separated from the Individual's formation of meaning.' 
Blumer was more concerned with Behavioral science. 

.Manfprd Kuhn introduced two new areas of Tnteracticnist theory: 

i (1) "operational fze the interactionists concept of self'Vand (2) "use 
of quantitative research". Although Kuhn's theoretical) premises were 
consistent with those of Mead's, Kuhn went far beyond either Mead or 
Blumer. Kuhn stressed naming of objects and Indicated that onl-y upon 
naming of an object did "that object take orrlfieaning. He 'also stressed 
the self concept of the Individual and' said, that the individual can only m 
gain frame of reference upon identifying the "self". * . 

Kenneth Burke departed "dramatically" in theory ajl though his views 
were compatible with the others.. Burke viewed the fndfvidual as an actor *> 
interacting with others. Burke like Ervlng Goffman, was concerned with 
the role-behaviora*1 .theory. He is outstanding among the symbol theorists, 
and his theory is the most complete and comprehensive of /all the inter- 
actionists. L 

In Symbols and Society , Hugh Duncan summarizes the interactionists 
movement and lists seventy-one propositions related to man and society. 
He too regarded J:he symbol as important, but was more concerned about 
the social order through communication. Duncan defined communication as 
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"an attempt to persuade others' to a certain course of action that we 
believe necessary to. create a given social order".* • 

Although 'a little redundant and limited the article does present 
numerous works in the* area which would be of value* for further reading 
in relation to each author presented, plus a few additional authors in 
the area. The article gives an indication of the vastness of the arete 
of symbolic interactionism and is only, an overview. 

" < Jeanette MeDaniel 
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/ ^-"Concepts of Language and Meaning: A Comparative Study" 

John*, Stewart t 
Quarterly Journal of Speech , 58(1972), 123-133 

Language is a central concern of the speech coninuni cation scholar- > 
whether he views his task as the study of misunderstanding and^its remedies, 
scientific analysis of spoken symbolic interaction, or contemplation of 
the mutual struggle for common ground between -two distinct and inviolable 
identities. Presuppositions abqijt language and linguistic meaningcan .ma- 
terially affect his theorizing, criticism, ahd teaching. ^This article 
reviews treatments' of language and meaning in recent communication literar 
tufe and outline the approach to /tjiese same subjects taken by the ordinary 
language philosophers Ludwig Wittgenstein, Gilbert, Ryl-e, J.L. Austifi, P.R. 
Strawson; and Willifcm P, Alston. It demonstrates that these philosophers 
conclusions about language arTd meaning are /Dften significantly different * 
from those reached by speech communication Scholars and suggest that know- 
ledge of ordinary language philosophy can be useful /to both the rhetorician 
. arid the speech communication scientist* 

1 Speech dorrmmication scholars almost .unanimously agree, that language 
is fundamentally a system of symbols, and that a symbol is generally anything 
that represents something else. Consequently, they contend that language 
is mder up of .representational elements which are conventionally agreed upon 
to represent certain things and to classify things, which direct attention 
to specific differentiating aspects of the thing <they symbolize, and which 
represent . and substitute for objects, events, experiences, and concepts. 
Most of the writers also agree that to say language is essentially symbolic 
is to- .say that words are fundamentally names. 

Speech scholars also base their work on three thebries of meaning:, 
referential, ideational, and behavioral". Each is a representational theory 
in'that it rests on the assumption 1 that the function of- linguistic entities . 
(i.e., words, phrases, sentences), is to represent other "things", and that 
these other "thing^ figure prominently in what the entities mean. * According 
the referential approach, -.linguistic meaning 'is in the object of which the 
symbol refers, or in the relationship between "symbol and object. The ideational 
theory of meaning posits^that j^ords represent ideas and* that the meaning of 
a word is the idea or conception that the word symbolizes or calls up. The 
behavioral theory of meaning maintain that the meaning' of a symbol ts in the 
behavioral response that it elicits in those who "perceive it. 

Ordinary language philosophers from one recent trend" in what is usually 
called "analytic 1 ' or "linguistic" philosophy. Linguistic philosophy is 
generally characterized by the view that philosophical problems njay be solved 
or dissolved either by reforming language or by understanding more about the 
language we presently use. Ordinary language philosophers are identified by 
the way they take special and systematic account of the role ordinary langu- * 
age -plays in the creation and resolution of philosophical problems. Their 
approach to philosophy is ordinary language in twd senses. First, in con- 
trast with the formalized writings r c symbolic logicians, ordinary language 
philosophers discuss logical issue? in* ah informal way, without recourse to 
special invented languages. Secondly, they believe that a consideration of 
what we ordinarily say is at least a useful preliminary to the discussion of 
philosophical problems. . ' v 



The following four presuppositions characterize the views of language 
and meaning field by ordinary language philosophers: Language does not 
naturallyand cannot accurately resemble a calculus; ordinary language 
philosophers argue that, since language is not mathematical ly^consistfent, 
words do/not function in any single way (meaning is not simply reference^ - 
and woras are not simple names); ordinary language philosophers not only * 
maintain that generalizations about referring and naming ar§ incorrect, 
but also contend that virtually all generalizations about language unneces- 
sarily distort its nature; language using is ordinary behavior. According, 
to the ordinary language philosophers, the use of language is not as traditional 
philosophers represented ,it. There is no one pattern to^be revealed; no single 
account to be offered, no small set of calculus-like rules, ffnvthe contrary, 
the forms and uses cf language* are inexhaustible flexible and various; speaking 
/Is not like a'game, but a whole family of games, and the rules for these games,, 
their purposes, and the methods of play are almost endlessly diverse. 

This article, as the title indicates, gives the individual" a^omparative 
study of 'the communication approach "and the ordinary language philosophy 
approach of language and meaning. Each' approach is discussed In detail with 
a primary reference source given for the different theories represented. 

: v - Brenda J. Webb * 
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"Group Communication: Perspectives and 
Priorities for Future Research 11 
v Dennis S. Gouran 

Quarterly Journal of Speech , 59(1973), 22-29 

Though much research is going on in the area of small groups, taken 
as a whole it lacks direction'. In an area of such vital use in the life 
of nearly everyone, it becomes most disconcerting to recognize this fact* 
As the original interest in small groups awakened with their decision- 
making activities, so should the concehtration of efforts be focused 
today. This perspective remains particularly desirabla when one considers 
that many of the nation's domestic and foreign difficulties have resulted 
from failures in decision-making* There are three main categories of 
variables and relationships among variables in need of investigation. 
These include group outcomes, communication behaviors, and context of 
ronr.uni cation. 

In the area of group outcomes, there are fou** concepts in need of 
high research priority: (1) consensus; (2) effectiveness of a decision; 
(3; satisfaction 'with a decision; and (4) cohesiveness. All of these have 
received substantial and continuing interest. If we limit the outcomes we 
investigate to these four, we maximize the opportunity *for integrating 
research findings into a meaningful set of generalizations. Particular 
relationships between these variables which should be investigated include m 
consensus and effectiveness of^,a decision; and consensus and satisfaction. ' 
Research on these variables indlpendently should emphasize the determinants 
of each as well as the development of each in small groups. 

A second area of real need is some intensive basic research aimed at 
the discovery of stable communication behaviors characterizing the decision- 
making process. It seems clear that every discussion can be analyzed in 
terms of its rational, emotional, structural, social, and meta-discussional 
components. These units, or a similar list, should be studied to identify 
the dimension of conmuni cation behavior in small group decision-making. 
The attempt will be facilitited by a recognition of the distinction between 
the functions and properties of the units of coirmuni cation studied. 

A third area which future research must reckon with is the contexts in 
which decision-making discussions occur. Four con-'-sxtual variables which 
seem to be especially important and amenable to investigation include (i) dif- 
fusion of pow&r; (2) group composition; (3) pressures for uniformity; and 
(4) group climate. The study of context and its direct and -indirect ef- 
fects on conmuni cation behavior and group outcomes respectively will likely 
give vitality to much future research. 

In terms of the design of the research, three concepts should be con- 
sidered* First, much more of the research should focus on the contingent 
and sequential relationships among units of communication. In addition, 
the relationship of various sequential patterns to such group outcomes as 
those previously discussed should be investigated. Finally, more of the 
future studies should be multivariate in design. 

The «$e of this focus could have far-reaching consequences. The pro- 
ductions -s of research ir decision-making at the small group level will 
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be greatly facilitated by following these suggastions. An awareness 
of the overall needs should serve to channel interest and efforts in 
the most meaningful directions. 

David A, Bullock 
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"Sex Roles in Communication: Teaching and Research" 

Sandra Purnell' 

Western Journal of Spfecch Communication , 40(1976), 111-120. 
a 

^exual identity (gender in the sense of biological sex difference) 
is an eternal, pervasive division among people who habitually seek to 
cofimunicate with one another. While communication scholars have become 
interested in race and ethnicity ai sources of communication breakdown, 
we have only recently begun to recognize the more ubiquitous and, per- 
haps, more subtle impact of sex roles upon communication. 

"Sex Roles 'in Communication" is concerned with two central questions. 
The first is what are the similarities and differences in the communica- 
tion patterns of American wofnen' and men? And, second, what is the signi- 
ficance of any, sex difference in communication? In particular* what 
does the study of communication patterns reveal about the nature of ma-le- 
female relations in American society? 

The "theoretical foundation. for tbe course is derived from symbolic 
interactionist and phenomenolbgical approaches to communication. Four 
fundamental principles delineate ^the direct relationship between patterns 
of communi cation gnd typical role behavior, whether the roles be defined 
.by sex, age, occupation, family position, 4 or other demographic features. 
First, roles are patterns of expectation 'by the self and others about the 
appropriate behavior of an individual in given social settings. "Role" 
is the abstract sense of what is proper for a particular class of indi- 
viduals to say or do in a variety of recurring. situations. Seconds roles . 
are learned through symbolic interaction; A child learns very early "to 
gauge the responses of others to his/her behavior "and gradually finds . 
personal identity in the character of th? individual to whonfothers appear 
to be responding. Through symbolic interaction one also acquires the 
normative culture of his/her society.' Third, roles are enacted in com- 
municative interaction. Each interpersonal encounter is a microcosm of 
societal role development and change. In a real sense, social roles are 
patterns of prescribed and proscribed communication behavior. Finally, 
a£ implied by the second and third of these points, patterns of communi- 
cation both reflect role expectations and reinforce role behavior. This 
pattern of expectation and reinforcement establishes a cycle of stability, 
permanence, and a sense of rightness associated with existing role behav- 
ior. Through all aspects of communication—gesture, glance, tone, posture 
language, etc. --each generation teaches the next what^ort of behavior is 
acceptable and,- thereby, what roles one must assume.' 

Most important roles, and particularly sex roles, are learned initial 
ly in the family. The child presents some social behavior, then observes 
the responses of those around. him/her. If significant others approve the 
behavior, the child will probably continue the Jbehavior and even elaborate 
on it in the future. If the action elicits disapproval or not response, 
it will probably be abandoned. Each encounter contributes to the child 1 s 
growing sensfe of himself or herself. Roles acquired in the family very 
soon copie into contact with life outside the family circle. In general > 
society reinforces the pattern derived from the family. 
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Building upon the symbolic interactionist foundation, the course 
is divided into seven major topic areas: family communication, small 
group communication, organizational communicatictfu speaker-guidence 
interaction, language and nonverbal codes, communication in mental 
health, and mass irodfa. - ' 

Speech communication students benefit from this sort of course 
because it integrates several often divided areas of interest within 
the field: interpersonal, small group, organizational, and rhetorical 
perspectives on communication. The^ symbolic interactionist framework 
transcends the contextual differences and focuses attention on funda- 
mental communication processes. Moreover, the nature of the course 
forces* students to draw upon all sorts of intellectual resources— theo- 
retical pr speculative statements, cljnical observations, descriptive 
fielck?r6search, and controlled laboratory experimentation. This 
obviates the presumed incompatibility betvteen humanistic and behavioral 
approaches by cfi recti ng attention to the problem, rather than defining 
th.e subject area in terms of research methods. 

Communication* is, in a sen*e, the essence of our existence and 
identity. "Sex Roles in Communication" highlights an aspect of communi- 
cation that has received insufficient auction in'the past. The author 
states that we need vastly increased tffinkTng, research, writing, and 
teaching* on all aspects of sex roles in communication. The gap between 
the sexes is all pervasive and is a source of conflict, misunderstanding, 
aggression, and repression. Speech communication scholars can help to 
. illumine this murky subject and, perhaps, contribute to more satisfying 
human^relations. \ 

This- article discusses the course outline galled "Sex Roles in 
Communication" which the author is currently teaching at California 
State University, Los Angeles. If one is interested in this type of 
course, this.article would be of value. It would give "the individual ' 
some ideas of what is to be covered in the course and hints of what 
is to be expected of the individual. 

Brenda J. Webb 
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"The Nonverbal Communication Literature" 
RandalTP. Harrison, Akiba A. Cohen, Wayne VT. Crouch, 
B. K. L.'Genova/ and Mark Steinberg 
Journal of Communication , 22(1972), 460-476. 

Jhe article indicates : the limited research in the area of nonverbal 
communication prior to the 1970' s and that the materials for those works 
of the 1970's have been from, such fr d1 verse areas as biology, electronics, 
philosophy, education',^sociolog^, psychiatry, anthropology, and speech 
communication. The article points to numerous sources ranging from 
Playboy's Little Annie Fanny's enrollment in "kinesics" to the more 
-outstanding writings in the field of nonverbal communication. 

The earliest work of any significance is David Efron's book printed 
in 1941,' but greatly revised and renamed Gesture , Race , and Culture in 
a 1972 edition. This source is limited in scope becauseTELdoes not 
make" use of the data available, but is a historical milestone. Another 
of the early notables is Ray Birdwhistell 's Kinesics and Context , bat 
it is considered redundant and contradictory. 1 

The more noteworthy material is in the form of testbooks, two in 
particular: (1) Mark*Knapp's Nonverbal Communication in Human Interaction ; 
and (2) Nonverba l Conniuni cation edited by Robert A. HincTleT ICnapp's 
took is more baste and includes the problem 1 of definition, identification 
of nonverbal cues, and observation and recording of nonverl^^Tcues. The 
book edited by Hindleds the most comprehensive of the nonverbal communi- 
cation books because of, the tremendous and varied input by the fourteen 
authors. It is a British work divided into three parts: (1) nature of 
conmuni cation; (2) communication in animals; and (3) nonverbal confiuni- 
cation in man. . / 

A third category of material is that of "research on the face". 
The three major worksr-sighted arer (1) Ekman, Friesen, and Ellsworth's ^ 
Emotion in the. Human Face : Guidelines for Research , And an Integrati on ; 
(2) C. E. Izard's TheTace of Emotion; an? (3) MIchaeTTfatson's ProxemTc 
Behavior : A Cross^^tufal^tudy . Ekman and his colleagues present a 
critical review of a century of research about the face and emotions. 
Izard also belies heavily upon past research, but says that early inter- 
pretations have been misunderstood. Both authors b~'^ow from Sylan S. 
Tonkin's theory that "feedback from our facial muscles' tell us what \ 
emotion We are feeling." 

A fourth and very general category includes Erving Goffman's Relations 
in Public which focuses on more commonplace interaction. The theory of 
ifre^sjdn as an organ is presented in Ashley Montagu's Toughing ; The 
Human gni f i cance . of Skip . The impact of environment on man T s Inter- 
actions is examined r Tn"^obert Sommer's book Personal Space . The more 
modern nonverbal symbols are dealt with in Henry Dreyfus' book Symbol 
Sourcebook . 

The article presents a comprehensive view of major works in the area 
of nonverbal conmuni cat Ion and a reference list of thirty-nine sources. 
For a detailed lasting of such books tme should look at Martha Davis 1 
book Understanding Body Movement : An Annotated Bibliography published 
in 1972. Her book contains records of nine hundred thirty-one works in 
the field. 

Jeanette McDaniel 
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^ "Communicative Silences: Forms and Functions" 

Thomas J. Bruneau 
The Journal of Communication , 23(1973), lfZ-46. j> 

*' 

Silence has not been studied nearly as grfeatly as has utterance. 
Yei it is jus,t as important to the understanding of communication as is 
its counterpart. Silence is both, a concept and an, -actual process of the 
"mind. 'Absolute silence is not possible, as man Carries on a continuous 
interior monologue. Perhaps the major misconception concerning silence 
is 'that it is the opposite of speech. ^Actually, both are interdependent. 
Neither makes sense without the other. Several hypotheses will be pre- 
sented here, along with definitions of, three major forms of silence. 

One contention is. that man makes lyis own .kind of time when he 
thinks. Much of the incongruence he faces may be due to violations of ' 
this natural time. Continuous repetition seems to equal silence, and 
can be used for much the same purposes. To define silence by comparison 
with the concept of nothing', however, is counterproductive. , ^ 
\ As silence appears to be a concept of the mind, so^oo-As-fc4me. - 
Si|ence is associated, with "slow-time." Moments ofhigh sensation and 
-empathic responses to other's sensations demand silence, a slow-time 
sensation. • . 

The first major form of silence is psycholijlguistic silence. These 
are necessary and variable impositions of slow-time on the temporal \ 
sequence of speech. These are crer.ed by" both encoders and decoders of 
speech. Encoder silences often' take the form of hesitations, or- fast- 
time silences. These are high frequency, low intensity^ silences of less 
thdn two seconds duration. Decodei, silences are more often the slow- 
time, processes associated with decoding speech;. Slow-time arid fast- 
time'silences cannot be rigidly differentiated, but rather- should be 
viewed as dynamic variables. ' 0 

A second major form is interactive silences. These take the form ' 
of pauses in dialogue, conversation, discussion, and so forth. They can 
be related to affective, interpersonal relationships as well as to. ex- 
' change of information or problem solving. They are particularly appro- 
priate to. interpersonal status relationships. 'With, the strain of^ilepce, 
the burden of speech becomes a basic decision. In terms, of decfs^on^ 
making, silences can' strain relationships, .However, the' actual process 
of decision-making occurs in silence. 

Another purpose of interactive silence is to allow inferences about 
possible meanings of a message. Silence can promote interpersonal 
closeness or lead to embarrassment, 'it can also lead to intense inter- 
personal- battles, f 

Other functions of interactive silence are 'to exert control , react 
to diversity, react to intense emoti.au. and maintain or alter inter- 
personal distance. Silence to establish authority-subordinate relation-" 
ships is used 'daily. Non-persons and norm viplaters soon feel the in- 
tensity of silence. Strangers. and the u.ifamiliarity of surroundings 
call for siletice. Violent eitotidns are met or shared through interactive 
silences. In fact,- silence is'the language of strong passions. Reducing 
■interpersonal distance will also increase interactive silences. 
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Socio-cultural silences areithe third major form of silence:^ those 
related to the characteristic manner in which entire social and cultural 
orders refrain from speech and manipulate both psycho! inguistic and 
interactive silences. Western /Cultural silence, though rare, seems to 
relate primarily to conoeptiojre of> authority, both man-made and con- 
ceptions of the highest authority, 'or Gqd. Silence by authbt;ity can 
be used to control norms; as in worship; to sjiow respect (or disrespect), 
as for ? a socio-political station; to oppose violent expression and ignor- 
ance^ and to require subordinates to do work or think for themselves* ' 
Misuse of authority results in such things as children becoming non- 
persons by silencing. t „ , ■ 

Two additional areas .needing further 'study are the 'places of silence • 
and the use of silence in rhetorical^ control . There are strong social 
taboos to breaking silence on certain occasions; 

Man# of the thoughts presented here need further research- to ascer- • 
tain both their accuracy and their usefulness. Certainly an abundance 
of thought on the tcpic-of silence has beep offered. With suchNtiversity, . * 
an interest'in some facet of this area is -bound* to awaken in the reader., 
Thrptrgh this article, av/areness of the total area of- silence is a certainty. 




David A% Bullock 
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"The Function of Silence: A Plea 
For Communication Research" 
Richard L. Johannesen 
Western Journal of Speech Communication , 38(1974), 25-35. 



The thesis of the article is that there is a need for emperical 
research "concerning the function of silence in normal, everyday, human 
commtmi cation process."' Research has been done in the area of silence, 
but not to the extent of correlation of studies. The article surveys 
some of the research which has been done by examining silence in four 
contexts. ■ * 4 

The first context is that of the roleCof silence in human thought 
processes^and cultural development. An understanding of silence is 
necessary for "healthy conrnunication", and silence- becomes meaningful 
only when put into a context of verbal and nonverbal symbols. Studies' 
of various cultures indicate that the meaning of silence, the symbol, 
changes from culture to culture. Robert L. Scott advocates that silence 
is "necessary contemplation prepatory for rhetoric", and Max Picard 
extends that to say that "Speech cannot exist without silence 11 . George 
Steinfer demonstrates how, historically, silence has increased because of 
the increasing world of symbols and that this type of silence is unhealthy 
to the social structure. & 

The second context is that of the role of silence. in purposeful, 
everyday, interpersonal communication. "The personality, prior experience 
and cultural conditioning of an individual will influence how he perceives 
silence", and because meaning is always attached to silence there is 
always communication. There are a number of potential meanings which may 
be attached to silence, but no 'matter how "typical" those meanings they 
vary depending upon culture of participant, occasion "Involved, and the 
verbal and nonverbal contexts of the silence. Because of the many; possibl 
meanings s of silence James N. Fan? and 6. J. Dover indicate the 'need for 
the lack of silence on the part of such people as management in the busi- 
ness world. One of the more significant studies of the interpersonal 
areas of silence ,was done* by Sidney J. Barker who says that v/hen inter- 
acting with another there must be a "flow" of silence as well as a flow 
of speech, and. he views. silence on a positive-negative scale. Denner 
studied the inherent difficulty of remaining silent in, the* presence of, 
others, and Thomas Knutson studied discussion groups 1 view of silent 
members. 

The third context is the role of silence in political and civic ? life. 
George P. Rice researched the area of citizens 1 "right to silence". He 
found that accepted legal "rules" for silence have been established but 
there is no soli.d basis other than the Fifth Amendment to determine the 
lawful right to silence. Jerry Faber, George lardner and Jules Lbh have 
studied the effects of silence as a strategy to unnerve the "Establishment 
William Garvin suggests the need to beware of the silence of political/ 



The fourth context is that of the role of silence during counseling 
and psychotherapy. Theodore Reik says that the least amount of emperical 



candidates. 




research has been done in this area. Robert Fliess extends a rather 
"unique" Freudian-oriented. view»of the use of silence in psychotherapy. 
Tindale and Robinson developed a method, for analyzing types of silence 
of cdunselor and counsel ee,' and George F. Mahl devised two' research 
measures to identify defensive behavior during counseling. 

There is still 4 a need to define "silence" in order that past and 
future Vesearch will have a basis for direction". Once.that definition 
has been devised, there will be a need to review all research about 
silence and to establish goals and criteria for further research. The 
entire field of "silence research" is far too vague. . 

To understand 'the article, the reader must realize thatfit presents 
minimal statements about a large amount of ununified research relating to 
silence and thafthe only organizational pattern is the division into 
four "contexts of silence". Within those four divisions* the research 
related to is not in time or importance' order. An important feature of 
the/ article is the reference listing <of sixty-one works relating to the 
function 'of silence. 



Jeanette McDaniel 
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"Readings in .Communication Theory: 
Suggestions and an Occasional Cay.eat" 

Gerald Miller 
\ Today's Speech , 19(1-971), R-10 

' - The purpose of this article is to make 1 ' Suggestions of essential 
reading for communication theorists. These readings focus on the concepts 
and approaches in, the center "of communication theory. 

The Handbook of Social Psychology contains chapters of attitude 
. change research bylicGuire, psycho! linguistics by Miller and McNeill, small 
group structure by Collins and Raven and'mass media effects by Weiss. 
Miller and McNeill's chapter also includes the present methods for 
describing and analyzing messages, which is essential to anyone in the 
communication. , » p~" 

New Directions in the Study of Language edited by Eri<: Lennberg, , 
contains selections fTomTisler and" Miller T s laboratory experiments on 
psycholinguistic problems. Emphasis is placed on the vifcw of language 
being originated biologically, rather than learned and essays by 
Carmichael, Lenneberg and Miller are included. 

Meaning and Mind by Robert Terwilliger surveys' and critiques 
psycho! ogically^nerTted, learning-based language theories by such 
people as B.F. Skinner and Charles Osgood. Included in this book is # 
Terwilliger's own theory. Also contained is an explanation of statistical 
and transformational grammer approaches. The work provides a good intro- 
duction to the psychology of language.^ The two preceeding works provide- 
communication theorists methods for devising new message descriptions and 
analysis, however neither examines the nonverbal dimension. 

It is important that a general systems orientation to communication 
be known. Davi'd Berlo's-The Process of Communication , integrates 
psychology, sociology, engineering ancTlingui sties. James /Mi Tier's 
jiving Systems : Basic Concepts views communication as an integration • 
/of different living systems. General and Social Systems by Kenneth 
■ Berrien provides a foundation for behavioral scientist and deals with 
assumptions and definitions of general systems theory. General Systems 
Theory and Psychiatry edited by William Gray, Frederick Duhl and 
JRcWasTizzo is a series of. essays which trace. the -history and 
development of general systems theory arid psychiatry Reusch s A 
General Systems Theory Based on Human Communication appraises the 
development in the behavioral sciences and states that the conditions 
for a system's theory of behavior should include: entities acting or 
communicating, others that react or reply and the connecting processes 
that regulate interaction. Scheflen in "Behavioral Programs in Human 
Communication," states that communication theory must include theories 
about communicators capable of handling complex learning; social 
relations and culturally evolved systems of coding* 

Paul Watzlawick, Janet Beaven and Don Jackson's Pragmatics of Human 
Communication deals with interaction patterns as they relate to oehavior 
pathologies. It largely deals with communication as it relates to mental 
health and developing self-concept. Everett Rogers and Floyd Shoemaker s 
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Communication* of Innovations : ' A 'Cross-Cultural Approach , describes- 
communl cation role in technological change. 

The final recommendation is Robert Kibler and Larry Barker's 
Conceptual Frontiers in Speech Cormiunication . This summarizes the 
proceedings at the New Orleans Conference which contains various 
opinions of theory building, research and needed directions for 
speech communication. 

This paper contains recommended readings in the area of communi- 
cation theory.- It is important for anyone new to the area! to understand 
where they can go for needed information and provides a summary and 
a direction for the readings. A bibliography is also ,iven for each 
recommended volume. For anyone who is not new in the field, this 
article can serve as a means of review of the available literature. 

♦ *■ 

Carl a Deckert 
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Research 



This section includes inciteful suggestions for conducting research 
as -well as significant criticism ~of past research. All in all, research 
methodology is/the most important tool of the scholar. Correct choice 
of tools leads to precision work. These articles heTp the carteful, 
reader make discoveries not only about the philosophy of research but 
the craftsmanship ifecessary for conducting research. 



Stephen King, "Theory Testing: An Analysis and Extension." * 

B. Aubrey Fisher, "Evidence 'Varies with Theoretical Perspective." 
Thomas M. Scheidel, "Evidence Varies With Phases of Inquiry." 

C. T.r€21, "Criticism of Emperical Research^in Communication." 
Charles M. Rossi ter, /The Validity of Communication Experiments Using 

{ Hmm Subjects*: A Review." 
Jonathan C. Finkelsteinr "Nonverbal Communication Experimenter Expectancy 

• Effects." s * 
Jeffrey Katzer and James Sodt, "An Analysis of the Use of Statistical 

Testing in .Communication Research." . -\ 
James E. Feltcher, -"Semantic Differential Type, Scales in Communication 

/~\ Research." 

Raynlond Tucker, "On the McCroskey Scales for the Measurement of Ethos." 
Ralph R. Be'hnke, "An Analysis of Psychophysiological Research in Communi- 

j cations" * § 

James 0. Der>y-£md Mark L. Knapp, "An Experimental Design for Field Studies 



/ in Speech." 

Ronald Applbaum and Karl Anatol , '^ERT: A Tool for^Comnuni cation Reseafafr 



Planning." 
Carl Weaver,* "The Bibles 




the Research Scientist. 
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"Theory Testing: An Analysis and Extension" 3 
• Stephen W. King . % * • 

' Western Journal of Speech Communication , 38(1974), ,25-35., • 

A research begins by selecting a hypothesis based upon reasoned 
analysis of the probable information value once tes.ted% Usually the 
schol-ar determines what to study in terms of his, area of expertise. 
The design of the experiment and statistical test of the hypothesis 
are determined by the methodologies. The conclusions which can be 
•determined are left, to the researcher's intellect, knowledge and 
logic. Therefore the only problem is which hypothesis to test. 

Two strategies of research are usually used in determining the 
hypothesis. These are theory testing which comes from direct deduc- 
tions of the theory, and /"I-wonder-what-would-happen-if " testing. 
In. this method the resea'rcher wants to see what the result. would be 
of manipulating variables. This paper will deal with theory testing 
by empfras'izing the importance of comparative-theory testing after x 
single-theory testing' has been done. Excessive use of single-theory 
testing has had a negative effect on theory building and knowledge 
of communication. 

Theory testing begins with a theoretic statement which claims 
to account for a class of behavior. From this statement, a hypothesis 
is deduced which is similar to tfie theory and states that one class of 
phenomenon will be associated with another in some specific manner. 
Controlled observations are designed.which test the hypothesis, the 
results of which either support or reject the hypothesis based on the 
theory. This should lead to more testing or theory modifications. In 
this approach the researcher is given direction, his ability to 
generalize past the sample, is increased and he is provided "an orderly 
extension of the boundaries of knowledge." The probability of. disc- 
overing general laws is increased using this method. Unfortunately 
much of the present research available was gained by using theory 
"proving", rather than theory- 'testing technique i. People who wish to 
concentrate on a "favorite"<ftheory often use the theory-proving 
approach. The end effect o1f this type of approach is a closed system 
of theories which are isolated from one another. Two consequences 
result: first, little can be generalized or even known about an area 
when numerous separate theories exist and seem to sometimes contradict 
one another; second, there seems little chance of theory building when 
there are only single- theory, tests which involve different subjects, 
variables, designs, statistical tests and operational definitions. 

Not only is isolation a problem but theory dogma tends to also be 
a result of single- theory testing/ This happens because of the 
tendency to reject all factors from consideration which are- potentially 
damaging to the re'searcher's favorite theory. When the single theory 
is used again and again, only the phenomenon which are relevant to 
the theory being tested are considered so that Tittle new theory can " 
be looked at. This prevents, as Feyerabend argues, "facts-which 
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can.iot be unearthed except with the help of alternatives to the 
theory tested, and which'become unavailable as soon as such alter- t 
natives are excluded." 

Cornmitnwrft to theories should be replaced by discovering new 
phenomenon by using comparative theory testing. A series of experi-" 
ments" should be done as, in the ftfrm Bacon Introduced, by proceeding 
"from alternative hypothesis, "through crucial- experiments to exclusion 
of some alternatives* and adoption of what-is left." Chamberlin 
• postulated that multiple hypotheses be used to gain every rational 
explanation, of the phenomenon, being advanced and examined. 

There are several advantages derived vrom the cpmparative-th'eory 
testing. First it provides a basis for direct thedfy comparison which 
facilitates theory building. Secondly, new facts can be admitted for 
consideration and old facts- are given a test. - Finally the, focus 
of this research Is on understanding a phenomenon, not merely finding 
support of a fovorite theory. Obviously, not every research effort 
should be conducted by using mifltiple theory testing because -the number 
of theories dealing with the same phenomenon is limited and ef single 
test to demonstrate a partial theory must proceed multiple testing.. 
This type of research even though it is not always definite, does 
balance probabilities* and should become a major strategy of future 
research projects. 

Anyone who is considering research of hypotheses should re" J this 
article for an explanation the two- metnods of theory research. 
The disadvantages of single-theory testing are discussed while the 
multiple-theory testing method is advocated. Several advantages can 
be gained by its use which are important when considering theory 
•building or evaluating a testing method of any theory. 

Carl a Deckert 
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"Evidence Varies with Theoretical Perspective" 
B. Aubrey Fisher 
Western Journal of Speec u Communic ation, 41(1977), 9-19, 

Despite the tendency to use the catch-phrase "communi cation theory," 
the progress of corwnuni cation research is largely atheoretical . Such an 
assertion is based, not on the familiar grounds that* communication lacks 
or needs a theory, but that an awareness of theoretical development does 
not characterize the bulk of communication research today. Rather, con- 
temporary research in conmuni cation proceeds from -a primarily empirical 
orientation. We devise and perform studies, not from a conscious desire „ 
for theoretical development, but from a rationale developed from previous 
empirical studies. The methods and the techniques of empiricir^, the 
nitty-gritty of doi^q research, become the principal if^ot the sole 
means for evaluating our research Efforts. To say, -then, that corrar.unica- 
tlon research is atheoretical is to imply that communication research 
proceeds from an empirical orientation at the Sacrifice of a theoretical* 
orientation. 

One symptom of the atheoretical nature of communi cati on research is 
the tendency to fail to discriminate between variables and theories. The 
author states that communication journals are replete with references to 
variables elevated to the status of theory—for example, "self-disclosure 
theory," "ego-involvement theory," "source credibility theory," leader- 
ship theory," "interpersonal attraction theory." Each variable is a con- 
cept whTCh certainly may b£ a part df a theory by being related with other 
concepts in the form of a theoretical proposition! And those propositions, 
taken together, provide an explanation for-soir* phenomenon (in the present 
case, human communication) which can be called a theory. The tendency to 
grant variables such omnipotent statds, however, clouds the theoretical 
issues in favor of the variable. We rub our favorite variab'le(s) against 
other variables, singly or multiply, and thus confuse further the theore- 
tical orientation in favor of an empirical orientation. The result is an 
accumulation of mountains of empirical information, but little u*\.ulat1ve 
theoretical knowledge. 

Addressing ttr question concerning the admissibility of communication 
research evidence ur data, :everal issues come immediately to mind. The 
first is the identity of such data. That is, what* do communi cation data 
look like? What constitutes communication data" The field of communica- 
tion is extraordinarily broad and includes such cata as linguistic units 
or categories, morphemes, phonemes, markings on a paper-and-pencil test, 
large-scale social events, media advertising, cinematographic placements, 
and so on. Other issues right concern the collection of data. For 
example, where should conmunication data be collected? Wherever communi- 
cation can and does take pi acV seems an appropriate location for data 
collection. .How should data bfe collected? This issue is a methodoldxjical 
one rather than theoretical, it addresses the question of superiority 
and appropriateness of a particular research method—for example, critical, 
experiment:!, qualitative, historical, descriptive, ethnomenthodological , 
oartic^p^it-observation, and so on. Any of the variety of research methods 
used in communication research is not only appropriate, but potentially 
valuable to ronmuni cation theory* For a specific research question, one 
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method may be preferred as more fruitful than another, but no one can 
deny the! appropriateness and value of any research method in other 
circumstances. 

A fourth issue of data collection, however, raises once again the 
principle of theoretical implication. What is the source of communication 
data? Do such data reflect externalized behaviors, inferred perceptions, 
phenomenological introspections? Such questions are absolutely unanswer- 
able except from some theoretical orientation which views the relation- 
ships among concepts within some explanatory framework. The undisputed 
face is that communication as a field of scholarly inquiry is not charac- 
terized by a single paradigm in Kuhn's sense of the term. As a scienti- 
fic community of practitioners and researchers, communication scholars 
have nothing approaching near unanimity of opinion toward or practice in 
the conducting of communication inquiry. The disciplinary matrix of com-^ 
munication is not unified in terms of theoretical structures, methodolo- 
gies, terms, operational izations, concepts, or analytical techniques ac- 
cepted and utilized. We often use the term "communication theory" as 
though it represented some unified body of literature cr beliefs charac- 
terizing cut conceptual orientations and our empirical practices. But, 
of course, it does not. A more accurate representation of the field of 
communication is that of a set of competing perspectives. These perspec- 
tives compete in the sense that each orientation reflects the practices 
and beliefs of some discernible segment of the scientific community, but 
they cannot be easily, included under a single umbrella of communication 
theory implying a unified rationale. 

To answer the question, "What is the source of communication data," 
then, requires placing the specific stu.'y within a theoretical, not an 
empirical, framework. Consequently, the first and by far most important 
criterion to judge the admissibil ity. of evidence to support theoretical 
propositions in communication research is: Is the evidence consistent 
with the conceptual/theoretical rationale used to guide the research? 
The researcher must be aware of the theoretical perspective underlying 
a research effort. That awareness should be demonstrable by a rationale 
which articulates clearly the theoretical orientation. The typical 
practice of atheore ical /esearch in communication is to provide only 
an empirical rationale— a list of previous research studies investigating 
the same variables. 

The individual researcher by now is aware of the importance of a 
theoretical framework in the scientific enterprises.* This article re- 
emphasize to the researcher that communication research chould be pre- 
dicated on the purpose of supporting theoretical propositions. Any 
research evidence can be judged only within a conceptual/theoretical 
framework. And that framework can be judged only by its ability to 
contribute' to our knowledge of the world. 

Brenda J, Webb 
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"Evidence Varies With Phases of Inquiry" 
Thomas M. Scheidel 
Western Journal of Speech Conmini cation , 41(1977), 2Q*-31 
% • \ 

This article looks at the three different phases % of x scientific 3 
inquiry and; examines the standards which should be applied to each. 
Theory as defined by Alport is a conceptual system that explains 
some testable phenomenon, this testing occurs at various phases, 
all of which do not come from one research project. It is Impor- 
tant to remember 'that each phase has a different standard for evidence. 

Phase I consists in collecting observations which can become a x 
research question. Combs, in A Theory of Data , says, "...our observations 
must be focused and structurecfto ylelcfTrue data." Krippendorff 
states that conwuni cation data must be identifiable in time and .space, 
have two or more component parts which should possess dynamic properties 
together aiffPby themselves aftd the data should provide a basis for 
deciding if structure is transmitted among. the component parts of this 
system. Bergmann further states that a systems* perspective is essential 
to this area. Phase I has the goal of gaining the "fullest possible 
knowledge -about the phenomenon." ' * 

Phase II is theory building which requires the tests of reasoning, 
inference and internal consistency. There is less concern with evidence. 
Theories being developed must be able to be generalized, and ready for 
prediction and testing. They must also be in agreement with the facts. 

Phase in then narrows or focuses the theory. Predictions from 
the theory are now being tested. It is important 1 that these tests be 
cdnducted by many different researchers who collect the data carefully. 

It is important to be cautious when accepting evidence from 
researchers when we are unable to obtain or evaluate their first level 
reporting. Much t)f what we read concerning research comes from abstracts 
of articles or te^ts. If we are to accept this research We must be 
willing to testWt from our own experiences or by replication. 

This article provides an understanding of theory development. The 
reader will discover the differences between observation, theory develop- 
ment and theory testing. > It is recommended to anyone 'who will be dealing 
with experimental results, considering observation, or reading theory. 
It is important to gain an awareness of what phase the research being 
reported is in and to become a more critical reader of testing results. 
Too often we rely solely on the assertions of authorities. We must 
learn to question and evaluate these assertions instead of merely 
accepting them. 

Carla Deckert 
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"Criticism of Emperical Research in Communication" 

C. T. 621 

Quarterly Journal of Speech , 57(1971), 402-409. 

TJie purpose of this article is to present criterion to be used in 
criticism of emperfcal communication research. Since neither the re- ' 
searcher nor "consumer" of research is capable of objectivity when pro- 
curing or viewing research, a mediator or "critical specialist" should 
interpret its value. Research publications should include the experiment 
arid analysis. • • 

Before the critic can become a "specialist" he must first "train 
himself" and then he will be able to analyize current research, set new 
standards for researchers, and educate the consumer to be more capable 
critics. The five criteria the critic should use when viewing research, 
are: (1) /hetorical clarity— To what extent is the language clear to 
the consumer of a given experimental report? '(2) potential theoretical 
significance— To what degree do the findings/' contain useful information? 
(3) internal validity of the research design— To what degree is the 
research design valid -when tested against internal 'fallacies- such "as 
those suggested by Stanley and Campbell?' (4) appropriateness of the sta- 
tistical analysis— To what-fifcteniare tfte caculat^ions relevant to the 
argument of the hypothesisr^) external validity— To what degree are 
the subjects and experiment conditions "representative of that segment 
of society to which the results apply? This type of criticism would 
be a "refining" process of the experiment before allowing it to go to 
the consumer. 

The article presents a process of research criticism which would 
be of value to the novice experimenter. When' presenting each of the 
five criticism criterion the authors readily interject the 'IT-atk of 
absolutness" involved. The summary is of almost equal value to the body 
6f the article. , * 

Jeanette McDaniel 
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' "The Validity* of Communication, Experiments 
Using Human Subjects: A Rpview" 
Charles M. Rossiter 
Human Communication Research , 2(1976), 197-206. 

Most researchers a£ree that the aim of scientific investigation of 
human communication is the establishment of causal relationships among 
variables and data from experimentation is acknowledged to provide 'the 
soundest basis upon which to make statements about causal relationships. 
However, Rossiter notes that the validity of the data is sometimes 
questionable. I • 

Cook and Campbell have determined four general types of validity 
which might be used in analyzing experiments. These are; internal 
validity, construct validity, statistical conclusion validity* and 
external validity. These may further be grouped into two major cate- 
gories: the nature of the subject sample and the nature of the experi- 
ment as a social situation. 

Based on his survey of all "research studies published in 4966 and 
1967 in three notable journals (which found over 80 percent using college 
students as subjects), McNemar criticized social scientific research as 
being "a science of the behavior *of sophomores 11 . Subsequent studies 
revealed the same problem 

To compound this problem, the experiment is, generally a social 
situation. Some researchers argue that the proper use of rigorous exper- 
imental methods can recreate situations for the subjects which are so 
real to them that the research results obtained in the experimental 
situation can be generalized to other situations. Others argue that 
human^a^uniqus not only in the capacity to be aware of their behavior 
but/also in the capacity to be aware of their awareness, and to consciously 
alter their behavior based on these awarenesses and meta-awarenesses in 
order to attain the goals they seek. \ 

While this latter argument should be heartening to communication 
scholars (since the idea that people respond hoi istically to all cues 
present is completely compatible with current conceptualizations of 
communication as a complex transactional process), it does nothing to 
negate the arroused suspicions about validity, 

In addition to the attitudes, experiences, and intentions subjects 
bring with them to an experiment, they are also confronted with all of 
the stimuli indigenous to the social situation of the experiment. 
Subjects will variously try to be "good", "negativistic", or "faithful", 
depending on what they believe will be expected of them. Subjects will 
try to be cooperative—enduring boredom, inconvenience, and irritation. 
They frequently experience evaluation apprehension. Subjects will respond 
i,n ways designed to please or impress the exatoiner. All of which tends 
to distort data. c 

The experimenter himself can unintentionally influence and thereby 
distort subject responses. Factors such as age, sex, and race as well 
as psycho-social characteristics of experiments (i .e. v feelings of 
anxiety, warmth, approval), can produce biased responses . 

Deception ts sometimes used as a means of countering subject react- 
ivity, but unfortunately it is not always successful. 
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This study examined sixty-eight experiments published in the 
Journal of CoiMiunication , Speech Monographs , and Human Coircnuni cation 
Research , in 1973 and 1974. Sixty-four clearly reported some general 
characterization of the participating subjects (75% used college students) 
and four did'notvjnclude adequate subject information. In fifty-two * 
of the studies the nature of recruitment was not specific enough to 
be of any value s forty-four did not report where the experiment was 
conducted, and in fifty-three the administrator of the experiment was 
not specified. Deception was rerely used and the subjects 1 perceptions 
of the experience of participating in the experiment were only checked 
in three of the studies. In sixty-four of the studies, results were - 
generalized without being clearly qualified in terms of the sample 
studied or the context of experimentation. 

Based on these rather negative results,, Rossiter drew four 
conclusions as follows: 8 , 

T. Rfeports ofrcommuni cation experimentation rarely provides 
sufficient information to allow critical evaluation of 
crucial aspects of validity. 

2. Validity of communication experimentation may be severely 
limited by the naturTof subjects studied. 

* * • 

3. Validity of communication experimentation may be severely 
limited by sources of invalidity related to the reactive 
nature of the experiment as a social situation.'* 

4. The literature of communication experiment includes some 
extremely well executed and reported studies. 

Rossiter feels that the implications of this study for the 
communication scholar are several. Certainly, he must understand the 
potential threats to < the validity of communication experimentation. 
The communi cation researcher must take greater care with reports, making 
certain that the necessary data is included. Greater care must also be 
taken with the selection of subjects and the settings in which the 
experiments take place. Rossiter suggests the possibility of patterning 
research methodology after that of the social psychologists since 
many of the same topics are studied and much of their research has 
been used in building human communication theory. 

Theodessa Saffer 
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"Non verbaK Communi cati on 
Experimenter E&ectancy Effects" 
Jonathan /C'. Finkel stein 
Journal of Communication , 26{Sunuier, 1976), 31-38. 

The major thesis in this artirle is "..'.the process of collecting 
data... could inadvertently alter or bias the phenomenon being studied." 
^ The article describes experiments which have been done to demonstrate 
the variables of t\\e experimenter wh t ich may affect communication experi- 
ment results. U also explains how both the experimenter and participant 
can be manipulated, consciously or unconsciously, -in a manner which will 
change the "neutral" behavior and reaction patterns which should occur 
'during the experiment. 

There is a discussion of such variables as: (1) the experimenter's 
expectancy attitude before testing; (2) the experimenter's visual inter- 
action with his participants during testing; (3) the experimenter's "vocal 
signals" - paralingulstic affect* - during testing; and (4) the "appre- 
. hension manipulation" variable factor of the participant. In other words, 
what and how participants are toid s , by the experimenter, what will be, done 
with the test results, and to what degree, 1f any, the test results will 
directly affect them 1s of great Importance to. determining results. 

More specific attention is focused on that part of testing which 
comes between what the experimenter expects from the participant and the 
participant's response, or the "mediating stages" of testing. These 
stages are the participant's receptivity, motivation, and capability, and 
are additional variables which may alter results of communication experi- 
ments. R. L. Rosnow's model' which includes receptivity and capability 1s 
included, although the model 1s inadequate. 

Research has and is being done in relation to nonverbal cues, but 
no "satisfactory" model has been developed to Include the diverse approaches 
to those cues. When considering any form of verbal communication, the 
subject matter may not be divorced from the nonverbal cues which will be 
present. Whether such cues are Intentional or unintentional, they are 
present and bring about variables in the results of communication. 

The article is of value to a novice or experienced experimenter. 
It presents specific variables which cannot be ignored by the communication 
experimenter or researcher. It also presents thirty-one other sources 
relating to behavior testing "variables. 

Jeanette McDaniel 
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M An Analysis of the Use of Statistical Testing in 
Communication Jfesearch 11 
Jeffrey Katzer art<3\James Sodt 
Journal of Communication , 23(1973), 251-265. 

It goes without saying that statistical testing plays an important 
role in behavioral science research. Properly applied, the techniques 
contribute greatly to the development of any fteld. Care for correct 
application is essential of course, in order to avoid wasted effort, 
incorrect conclusions, and flawed theory. 

The authors focussed their attention^on two concepts, obtained • 
effect size (OES) and power. They chose these two concepts for exami- 
nation because of their general importance to nearly all statistical 
applications, 'their relative simplicity; and their lack of general use, 

OES tells a researcher how important his results are, it helps an- 
swer the "so what?" question. It must not be confused with either a^ 
(the a priori significance level) or with p value (the minimal a_ whTch 
wouldliave resulted in significant findings). Both a^ and p provide 
data regarding how likely it is that a difference between the means 
(a correlation) exists. The smaller these values the more sure one can 
be that the obtained difference (or correlation) cannot be attributable 
to sampling error. Neither a^ nor £ provide any evidence about how far 
apart the means are; OES provides an estimate of this 'information. It 
seems obvious that a researcher would want to know both of these pieces 
of information, viz., (1) is there a relationship (or do the means differ 
significantly), and (t) if so^how big a relationship is it (or how far 
apart are the means). 

The obtained effect size (OES) can be described in several ways. 
OES is a measure of the size of the correlation between the independent 
and dependent variables. In correlational analyses, the obtained corr- 
elation (Pearson 1 s ir, Spearman's £, etc.) is, in fact, a measure of OES. 
Another way of defining OES is in terms of the actual size of the differ/ 
ence among the means (in t test or ANOVA designs). A third interpreta- 
tion of OES is in. terms of the proportiofi of the variance of one variable 
which can be accounted for trough knowledge of the second variable. If. 
one views the process of research as a systematic attempt to understand 
the variables which affect people, then accounting for part of the vari- 
ability helps explain why people differ. 

Since OES seems to be such an important statistic, the authors were 
interested in (1) whether journal articles reported it, (2) if it were - 
not reported, was there sufficient .information so that a knowledgable- * 
reader could compute it, (3) whether the author -considered it in draw- 
ing concludions about his research, and (4) if it were confused with a 
probability value (a^ or p). 

The power of a statistical test is the probability of correctly 
rejecting the null hypothesis; it is the probability of finding a real . 
difference if one really exists. A second use of power deals with the 
interpretation of non-significant findings. A third interpretation of f 
power concern the estimation of the probability of a significant find- 
ing's being wrong. The power of a statistical test depends upon the 
level set (the higher a, the greater the power); the number of alterna- 
tives considered (one alternative tests have greater power); the sample 
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size (the larger the sample size, the .greater the power); and the location 
of the alternative hypothesis (the further it is from the null, the greater 
the power). 

The most troublesome aspect' of their investigation was without ques- 
tion the lack of information reported in many studies. Another portion ^ 
of the trouble caused by insufficient information had to' do^withjhe treaty 
ment of sample size; subjects discarded without "Hjcfrl a natl on or cell n's ^ 
not reported were th$ key faults. The most frustrating aspect of this r > 
•study for the authors was their inability to quickly understand the 
statistical procedures employed in each journal article. In mapy instances 
they could determine or estimate the desired information, but only after 
some reading between the lines and considerable computation. ^ 

^ In general there is some information which should be included in 
every .report of statistical testing— regardless of the procedure employed. 
This information can be divided into two types, that which is decided be- 
fore the data are collected, and that which depends upon the data. In s 
the first category fall a., the power desired, the minimal difference or 
effect size looked for, and the sample .size needed. The second category 
of information includes the sample size' actually used, the value of the 
obtained, statistic (e.g. t, F, X2), the Rvalue for that statistic, and 
the OES for all significant findings. 

This article would be of great value to the individual employing 
statistical testing. The authors discuss the information considered as 
the minimum needed for an intelligentunderstandingof the statistics 
employed^ For the most part, all of these items are easily computable, 
and many computer programs provide them automatically. 

r 0 

Brenda J. Webb 
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"Semantic Differential Type Scales/ 
in Conmuni cation Research" 
1 James E. Feltcher 

Western Journal of Speech Communication , 36(1972), 269-275 

The semantic differential is a tool which has been long used in 
. communication research, but a tool which has come under some attack in J 
terms of reliability and "factor in variance". The purpose of Fletcher's 
article is to put these semantic differential issues into clearer 
perspective. 

A semantic differential is a set "f rating scales marked off in odd 
number of steps (typically five or seven) between extremes marked by 
bipolar adjectives. The subject marks the step on each rating scale 
which best represents his response to the "concept", which is Usually 
typed at the top of the page. The various semantic differentials used 
to measure "meaning" typically reduce in factor analysis to three x factors: 
evaluative (E), potency (P), activity (A). Long. lists of concepts x , 
each w/ith its loadings on these three factors, have been compiled dpd 
published. Osgood and his associates have done extensive work in tnis 
area and the author recommends that those researchers interested in 
employing semantic differentials should draw their instruments from the 
r work already completed. # ' 

While the great bulk of empirical research reported in communication 
journals might be characterized as construct-dependent , the investigators 
we re, concerned with some descriptive constructs, or small classes of 
human behaviors, the existence of which and the characteristics of which.* 
had been intuitively developed. The object of descriptive studies is 
to accumulate information about some behavior from which progressively 
. more powerful constructs may be derived. Both of these methods of 
^ study involve sampling from large populations of stimuli, of responses, 

of subjects, and of contexts, but thejr use of the semantic differential 
may be quite different. If the semantic differential is chosen as a 
tool, researchers should make certain that the development of the tool 
involves (a) the use of factor analysis to determine the number and nature 
of factors entering into semantic description and judgment, and (b) the 
selection of a set of specific scales corresponding to these factors 
which can be standardized as a measure of meaning* 

The purpose of requiring factor analysis in any data collected from 
rating scales is not related to reliability. Usually factor analysis 
involves the reduction of a rectangular matrix of data by systematically 
extracting variables which account for the greatest variance in that 
matrix. Errors meiy come from any of the four dimensions of a communication 
investigation—stimul us/message, response,' subject, or context. One 
approach to dealing wijh error might be-called the specific solution * 
This solution assumes that generalization can occur only when concepts, 
scales, subjects, and measurement contexts are the same. This would 
require the researcher to* subject the instrument to a, "new" factor 
analysis with each bit of data and thereby place great time, space, and 
cost restrictions on the study. Another approach might be called a 
general solution. In this approach the same Instrument is given to , 
many small. groups of subjects in many different studies/ If they con- 
tinually produce the same approximate factor structure, then reasonably 
stable descriptions of human behavior will have been isolated. 
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The author recommends that researchers relying upon rating scale 
instruments such as the semantic differential should follow these guide- 
lines: 

(1) Select a semantic differential that has been widely used. 

(2) Test new instruments with as many subjects as' possible, 
rating many concepts in. many contexts. 

(3) Make and report a factor analysis as a routine step in 
any study involving sets of rating scales. 

(4) Note the ways in which and extent to which the new study 
replicates aspects of other studies* 

This "article does not advocate discontinuing the use of the semantic 
differential; Quite the contrary, as the semantic differential has 
acquired considerable stature in communication research because of its 
wide usage. Fletcher simply advocates a more responsible use of the 
instrument by all researchers* 

Thodessa Saffer 
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"On the' McCroskey Scales for the Measurement of Ethos" 

Raymond Tucker 

C entral States Speech Journal , 22(1971), 127-129. 
. ■ -f 

The purpose of this report was to d4;lcuss the semantic differential 
scales developed by James C. McCroskey for measuring ethos, and to 
suggest directions for researchers interested in the refinement of such 
instruments. 

Based on a series of experiments, McCroskey extracted two under- 
lying-ethos factors, authoritativehess and character, and provided a 
method of measuring initial or terminal ethos on these dimensions,. 
Twenty-one Likert-type statements comprised the authoritativenfiss factor 
and twenty comprised the character factor. Six semantic differential 
scales, relevant to each of these two factors, were derived through 
factor analytic procedures. It was noted that numerous investigators 
have employed these scales in research .studies. 4 

The author suggested that there is a ,lack of scale selection-based 
on factor analysis and that, consequently, the McCroskey scales have 
wide appeal for speech scholars* The contribution to ethos measurement 
was alsa noted. The breakdown of the two components of aiithoritativeness 
and character support the view that ethos js not unidimensional. McCroskey 
findings imply that other important variables such as pathos orvlogos 
may not be unidimensional and that factor analysis might be used to de- 
rive the components subject to cejtain limitations. 

Derivations > of factors via factor analysis cannot provide an under- 
lying structure that can be expected to remain invariant over concepts, 
subjects, time, culture, or experiments. Thus, the researcher using 
McCroskey scales without further factor analysis could, in fact, be 
employing a^se't of scales that are not characterized by a high degree of 
intercqrrelation. However, continuous application of factor analysis 
might move the field closer to a determination of the factor structure 
of the major reference variables ih persuasion. 

The use of marker variables is also proposed. Marker variables were 
described as highly loaded variables which are carried from one factor 
study to another as a basis for identifying recurrent factors. Thus, 
McCroskey's six semantic differential scales would qualify as markers 
but other scales would be needed to identify the emergence of a new 
factor structure. Extensive scrutiny o^the literature, for the purpose 
of arriving at a representative set of items to be included with the * 
market variables, was encouraged. For example, if fifteen representative 
scales were included with the six marker scales of McCroskey, then the 
original set of markers could be confirmed and the relationship to the. 
new scales could be evaluated. Through such an approach, the process of 
concept dimensionalizing could reach a high degree of stability, although 
it should never be taken for granted. 

Tucker'^ article reviews McCroskey's landmark experimental develop- 
ment of a method for measuring the authoritativeness and character 
dimensions of ethos. Researchers are warned against assuming absolute 
stability of concept dimensions and a method for refining the measurement 
of concept dimensions is technically descri K ed. 

Donna Jensen 
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"An Analysis of Psychophysiological Research in Communication" 
A Ralph R. Behnke 

Central States Speech' Journal , 22(1971), 402-409 



To date, a great numbejr of different methods have been used to 
measure and define the human communication activity. This article deals 
with some of the'exis'ting methdds of, and possibilities for, testing the 
psychophysiological reactions .inherent in the communication activity. 
Although these methods are relatively new- to 'the field of sp^gh commun- 
icationy and have yet to show any possibility for perscriptivfe statement 
concerning communication, the information about the interaction between 
the mind and body has shed some light on communication that suggests the 
future usefulness of such methods. 

There are a number of popular physiological measurements that will 
reflect the response of a communicant to the communication activity. 
Heart beat rate and the electrical conductivity of the skin (conductive 
because of the greater or lesser amount of 'perspiration) are the r *t 
popular among psychophysiologists because of the strong response and the 
ease of testing such responses. After these two methods come the testing 
of: tension in the muscles, blood pressure* depth of respiration, 
frequency of respiration, electrical brain activity, and the enlargement 
of blood vessels (measured by the increase in the size of the fingers). 
Alhof these physical responses will show the mental activity of the person 
being tested. 

The polygraph or "lie detector" is one of the easiest instruments 
to use in the study of psychophysiological responses to the communication 
activity. The polygraph measures and records the heart ra*te,.skin 
response, depth and frequency of respiration^ and to some degree the 
electrical brain activity. Advances in polygraphs have reduced the size, 
and resulting clumsiness, to the point that small units can be worn by 
the communicant without hampering movement. Now the instramehtation may 
weigh less than twenty gragis, and may "radio" the response information to 
a computer several hundred feet away. 

With such instrumentation, we are now able to test the psychophysib- * 
logical. reactions of the individual in the communi cation process,. This 
is not to sugg2St that the meaning of each wor' or even each meeting 
between communicants has been discovered; rather that speech communi cations 
has found a new tool that may be of importance in the future measurement 
of communication. Problems of use still exist in this method. We are 
still measuring the primary physical reactions with this system. Calm 
states such as sleep or relaxation will affect the polygraph measurements 
in much different ways than will active states such as walking or gesturing. 
At this time, no concrete or foolproof means have been found ta deal with 
extraneous movement or extraneous mental activity. 

Findings have indicated that students with high test anxiety 
(heart beat increase, shallow and rapid respiratiofK and bjlood vessej 
enlargement), also had higher heart rates in problem solving situations and 
in those particular problem solving situations were less effective. Drs. 
Malmo, Boag, and Smith found that 1 muscle tension increases during 
criticism and decreases during praise. Doctors Behnke, Carlile, and 
Lamb have shown that they are able to correlate heart *ate and self -reported 
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anxiety levels for the ''relatively calm speaker" sixty-six percent of the 
time. Dr. 'Sair.Jbury observes" that blood vessels expand in the fingers 
When .disturbing subjects are discussed in interpersonal situations. 
Xhese experiments and resulting measurements are just the beginning of 
psychophysiological application in thelfield'of speech communication, it 
is a technology that communication students must find applications for 
if it is to be of aid in measurement of communication situations. 

This article is a very basic look into this f4eld; well worth the 
reading for the novice interested in physiological reactions to 
communication. 

John 0. Phipps-Winfrey 
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"An Experimental Design for Field Studies in Speech" 
James 0* Derry and Mark L. Knapp 
Central States Speech Journr 1 , 22(1971), 43-47 

Examined in this article are two currently accepted designs for 
testing the effects of public speeches, a new field experiment and the 
conditions it was tested under. A popular design is the "fref ore-after 
with control group." In this design the control group must be divided 
into sections so that one section is isolated from hearing the speech. 
The problem encountered with this design is that it is sometimes contam- 
inated and could produce inaccurate results. Brooks offered the "separ- 
ate sample offset design." This does provide for control of contamina- 
tion, is sensitive to attitude shifts but is limited in the number of 
variables which a small audience can handle. 

The alternative field experiment used a test booklet which was < 
randomly given to "ive different audiences consisting of 25 males froir./ 
a Rotary Club in Chicago. Contained within the booklet were 20 True- 
False items, a Likert-tvoe attitude scale which alsb had 20 items and 
McCroskey's Speaker Author*itat1veness Scale* A standard speech wa 
qiven to each audience, including identical speaker introcjctions. 

Results of this study do not clearly determine that contamination 
did not occur. It did provide for an inexpensive sample size which is 
easily replicated, and several vari^' les can be tf;? ad at once. 

THs article explains an experimental field design used to test 
audience of public speeches* It also provides comparison with two 
other designs and a bibliography of their sources. T his would 'provide 
an Interesting base for research of various variables relating to 
audiences if one were to compare all three types of designs. 



Carla Deckert 
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PEP X : A Tool for Communication Research Planning 
Ronald Applbaum and Karl Anatol 
Journal of Communi cation , 21(1971), 368-380. 
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The article is sub divided into thre$ major sections the first of 
which is an introduction to PERT (Program Evaluation Review Technique). 
The next section is devoted to explaining how PERT functions in a research 
project by explaining the five operational steps of the PERT system. 
Section three states the five advantages that PERT can contribute to 
pbmmuni cation research. , 
/ As time continues to pass, research in the field of communication 
has become more and more intricate in respect to the experimental desiqn 
and statistical procedures used. The size of the projects have tended to 
increase commensurately with the complexity of the research. PERT provides 
more service than just pre-planning, It helos the researcher to anticipate 
pitfalls and problems, helps with in service evaluation of the project, 
helps predict time sequences for intermediate and final objectives- and 
helps facilitate guidance and flexibility. The unique characteristic of 
PERT is the network for activities and the inclusion of statistics and 
computers tor the purposf*of analysis. 

/How PERT functions in a research project. There are five operational 
setups in the system. (1) The project's primary and secondary tasks should 
be determined. 'Then the tasks should all be T listed in their logical se- 
quence. (2) A plan of action should be developed for accomplishing each . 
event. Each task or event should be examined by the researcher and poten- 
tial pitfalls should be recognized ar.d dealt with before they happen. 
(3) The events and their activities should be represented pictorially. A 
schematic diagram of step one should be developed. This^step can also help 
screen future difficulties. (4) The time estimates fromM:he PER i netwot . 
(steps two and three) should be calculated for each activity. This cal- 
culation help^ provide sequences for intermediate am final objectives. 
Help to anticipate problems in the project. Help the researcher in allo- 
cating resource. Provide an . st rumen t for measurement of the project 
while in service. (5) The PS .f network should be modified as problems 
arise. If errors in judgment have Deen made the PER T network can be adapted 



uhe third section of the article propounds the advantages of PERT for 
research in the field of comnuni cation. There are two primary advantages 
to PERT and several secondary advantages (1) The PERT network is molded 
to fit each spefeific research project. This is good considering the range 
of fesearch done in a broad area like communication. (2) PERT network 
provides a superb device for replicating experiments. The netv/orks of the 
original experiment and the replication can be compared side by side. T h^ 
might help explain variance in results and help provide accurate replica- 
tion. The secondary advantages include: (a) verifying the experimental 
designs and statistical procedures; (b) predicting intermediate and final 
objective timing seauence; (cj help in avoidinq problems with Internal 
validity; (d) focusing upon potential pitfalls and problems, and, (e) 
modifying the network during research project. One additional advancaae 
is: PERT is not difficult to learn and not exoensive to imolement. 

The value of this article is that it provides a clear concise overview 
of an extremely useful tool for comriuni cation researchers. 
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"The Bibles of the Research Scientist" 
Carl Weaver 
Today's Speech , 19(1971), 55-58. 

A bible is a book to be read again and again. Each discipline has 
them, and research scientists could not really move forward without them. 
A researcher in the scientific study of speech communication would bene- 
fit greatly by three in particular. 

The first is a five volume/set edited by Elliot Aronson and Gardner 
Lindzfiy, The Handbook of SociaT Psychology . The authors are mostly psy- 
chologists, as would be expected, although sociologists, anthropologists, 
and political scientists have also contributed. Probably due to the fact 
that we are relatively new to the scientific study of communication, it. 
is nevertheless ironic that there is no speech communication name -in the 
list of authors of such a valuable set of boots* to our field. 

This is the revision of the original two volume set edited by 
Lindzey alone. The HaHbook offers 45 chapters in 2,500,000 words. It 
is difficult to find a cnapter in the five volumes that holds less than 
great concern for the communication scientist. 

The second bible is Educational Measurement , edited by E. F. Lindquist, 
and deals with test construction and analysis. The first section lays 
the groundwork on the functions of measurement. The second section then 
shows how to make, administer, and evaluate a paper-and-pencil test. This 
is by far the most common type of measurement used in odr discipline. If 
not properly conr jcted, paper-and-pencil tests can void the results of 
whatever hypothesis is tested by them. This book starts from the begin- 
ning and teaches the reader step by step how to make tests to avoid just 
such pitfalls. 

In the third bible we meet a book about our discipline and written 
by speech communi cation people: The Histo ry of Speech Education in America , 
.edited by Karl Wallace. This bcolTtfr^ughTy covers the history o? our 
field. It is of necessity to understand where we have been, so that we 
car insure that we are, in fact, moving forward. 

The use of these three bocks* m a continuous manner, will move the 
reader into the realm of the experb\in his field. Knowing which books 
are considered to be the signposts of a discipline is particularly en- 
lightening co the uninitiated. To the person who is devoting (or who is 
considering devoting) his life's work to the area, such knowledge serves 
to enhance or confirm his Mature as a professional. 

David A. Bullock 
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Interpersonal Communication 



Interpersonal communication may be the least understood but the most 
discussed area in the field. The major problem is the lack of a central 
focus. Notice the overwhelming attention given to teaching interpersonal 
communication and evaluating students who are learning about interpersonal 
coimuni cation while, on the other hand, there are so few articles that 
help explicate a theory of interpersonal communication. The articles in 
this section are more than representative of the literature in the area, 
they are the core of the available literature. It is of some note, there- 
fore, that the only difference between the first and last article in the 
sectjon is in the way the same basic question is asked. 
• ^ * 

Donald P. Cushman and B. Tfiomas Florence, "The Development of Interpersonal 

Communication Theory." 
W. Barnett Pearce, "Consensual Rules in Interpersonal Communication; A 

Reply to Cushman an3 Whiting." 
W. Barnett Pearce, "Teaching Interpersonal Communication as a Human Science 

A Comparative Analysis." 
Joseph A. Ilardo, "Why Interpersonal Communication?." 
Fred D. Jandt, "Why Interpersonal Comrnmication? - Round II." 
Charles R. Berger and Richard J. Calabresc, "Some Explorations in Initial 
Interaction and Beyond: Toward a Developmental Theory of Inter- 
personal Communication." * 
Dudley D. Cahn, "Interpersonal Communication and Transactional Relationship 

Clarification and Application." 
Leonard C. Hawes and David H. Smith, "A Critique ft f Assumptions Underlying 

the Study of Communication in Conflict." 
Virginia Kidd, "Happily Ever After and Other Relationship Styles: Advice 

On Interpersonal Relations in Popular Magazines, 1951-1973." 
Judy Hi Her Goldberg and Alvin A. Goldberg, "Family Communication." 
Arthur P. Bochner, "Conceptual Frontiers in the Study of Communication in 

Families: An Introduction to the Literature." 
Barbara Lieb-Brilhart , "Issues in Teaching Interpersonal Communication." 
John Stewart," "Ap Interpersonal Approach to the Basic Course." 
Arthur Bochner and Clifford Kelly, "Interpersonal Competence: Rationale, 

Philosophy and Implementation of a Conceptual Framework." 
Thomas Tortoriello and Lynn Phelps, "Can Students Apply Interpersonal 
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"The Development of Interpersonal Communication Theory" 
Donald P. Cushman and B. Thorns Florence 
Today/ s Speech , 22(1974), 11-15. 

Jhis essay is concerned with providing a clear, concise, and,well 
developed conceptualization of interpersonal communication, something 
missing in the literature of today. Because of this lack we shall have 
to set our own r evaluative criteria "sad provide an explication of method. 
To provide thejcriteria for evaluation we use a three part system: a 
logical rigor which requires clear and precise rules for operationali- 
zation, and a suggestiveness that will provide ^-base wide enough for 
further work and a base that provides insight inta interpersonal communi- 
cations/ 

The logical rigor of definition and differentiation is fullfilled 
with the distinguishing levels of task that the various communication 
fields carry out. Mass communication coordinates human activities in 
regard to social and cultural institutions. Organizational communication 
deals, principally, with coordination of human activity coordinated by 
common interests. Therefore, interpersonal communication which coordi- 
nates human activity in regard to the development, presentation, and 
validation of iyividual self -concepts, is clearly and logically differ- 
entiated by definition of its level of task. 

The empirical rigor has already been provided by such researchers 
and theorists as R. D* Lang, S. Miller, A. R. Lee, *n name only a few. 
Measurements devised by these researchers and theorists have enabled 
rules for operational ization to be formed that/support this communica- 
tion theory of interpersonal communication>Yiewed as the transfer of 
symbolic information which coordinates human activity in regard to the 
development, presentation, and -validation of individual self-concept. 
Some of these measurements are: statements relating objects to objects, 
persons to objects, and persons to persons; information providing 
communication networks regarding relationships, and levels of agreement, 
understanding, and realization of perceptions of relationship. 

The suggestiveness of. this conceptualization can be best seen by 
taking one particular theoretical proposition and shoving how it is 
refined and improved. Joseph WoelfeTs Linear Forced Aggregate Theory 
argues that changes in attitude and rates of behavior are most econo- 
mically explained and predicted on the basis of the mean value of the 
incoming communication wKjch recommends a given attitude or rate of 
behavior- The refinement that this conceptualization suggests is: (1) 
that an individual's interpersonal information will recommend his rela- 
tionship to objects vr people, and (2) an individuals concept of 
relationship to an object or person will determine his attitude and 
behavior in regard to others and other objects. 

Only further research will provide the final evaluation of this 
conceptualization and its importance to the field of interpersonal 
communication. However, a .beginning has been made where th^re was none 
before* a beginning which has a logical rigor; an empirical rigor, and 
a suggestiveness. 

This essay may be of interest to those students of interpersonal 
communication, or any other communication field, that are interested* 
in the development of conceptualize tions, theories, or models in their 
field* The universiali ty of tha bibliography concerned with this essay 
may also be of some interest to the speech communication student* 



John 0. Phipps-Winfrey 
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"Consensual Rulas in Interpersonal Communication: 
A Reply to Cushman and Whiting" 
W. Barnett Pearce 
" The Journal of Communication , 23(1973), 160-168. 

Donald Cushman and Qordon Whiting, in "An Approach to Communication 
Theory: Toward Consensus on Rules, 11 The Journal of Communication , 22 « 
(1972), 217-238, present* an important movement from a monadic orienta- 
tion of individual's concepts and mental sets to an analysis of inter- 
personal processes in which two or more persons cooperatively- create 
and enforce rules which regulate their own communicative behavior. 
Although this is an important conceptual movement in the right direction, 
there are some weaknesses in their article. 

First, there are Implications for the types research done by 
members of the discipline that are not well discussed. Whole research 
traditions might be made obsolete and new ones initiated if Cushman and 
Whiting successfully establish communication rules as the controlling 
concern in resaarch. These implications call for much more attention. 

Second, Cushman and Whiting have failed to mention the work of 
others which is very closely' related to their own movement. The inter- 
actional approach to sociol inguistics a?>d such concepts as "speech 
conmunities" and "speech events" have already been dealing with communi- 
cation rules, but are not considered in Cushman and Whiting's article. 

Third, their concept of communication behavior is too restricted. 
Messages may be considered as positively or negatively evaluated acts 
which one does to or for another, rather than strictly information 
transmissions, The studies of semiotics and "behavior exchange" have 
already shown such rules regulating costs and rewards in interpersonal 
relationships. 

' Finally, £ushman and Whiting's discussion implies that rules have 
^an on/off character tied to the identities of the participants or to 
the characteristics of the social environment in which they communicate. 
To account for the variety and complexity of communication behavior in 
some relationships, however, the concepCof hierarchically ordered 
contracts must be developed. Contracts are always the creation of the 
participants and apply only to a particular relationship. They contain 
within themselves" rules, sometimes even several sets of rules, together 
with "switching cues 1 * which signal which set of rules is salient at a 
\ particular time. Considering this complex concept, a simple listing of 
% rules is counterproductive. 

The primary goals of this analysis were to explain what is happen- 
ing in communication Dehavior more thoroughly and to incorporate the 
insights and research from othe~ disciplines in communication theory. 
The insights provided in interpersonal corrmuni cation behaviors alone 
make this article valuable. The additional sources mentioned in other 
disciplines which relate to su:h study are an invaluable bonus for the 
reader. 

David A. Bullock 
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"Teaching Interpersonal Communication as a Human Science: ' 
A Comparative Analysis" 
W. Barnett Pearce 
Communication Education , 26(1977), 104-112. 

♦ ^ 

Interpersonal communication is now a very popular basic which has 
come about largely because of two happenings during the past two years. 
The first happening was the recognition of the importance of'interper- % 
sonal processes by theorists, and the second was a social factor, since 
interpersonal communication was an intellectual fad in the late 60's 
and early 70's. Over half\a century of research in various academic 
disciplines went into the first development. The notable names are: 
Mead in sociology, Mayo in industrial relations, Sullivan in clinical 
psychology, and Cafitril in perceptual psychology. The fad o" the second 
development was rooted in the idealism characterized by the radical 
social romanticism prevalent during that period. 

Even though 1t, is recognized as being popular, there is little 
consensus as to what interpersonal communication is or ought to be. 
This article explores three basic types of this communication and offers 
the her-itage, objectives and pedagogic procedures for each. Those types 
are: Objective Scientific, Humanistic Celebration, and Humane Scientific. 

The historical origins of the Objective Scientific type are grounded 
in experimental psychology, sociology, and mass communication research. 
It is characterized by the mechanistic model of man with a deterministic 
concept-of behavior stressing the variables in testing research. This 
eliminates the mentalistic- or spiritual concept of man which makes 
possible classical scientific virtues of description, prediction, expla- 
nation and control and using only terms which name emperically measured 
variables. The smallest unit of analysis is preferred in the study of 
behaviors rather than action, and attitudes rather than values. Human 
function is viewed as a compromise of a large set of simple behaviors \ 
existing in a web of causa" relationships, which, if discovered, would 
allow prediction of what behavior would follow certain stimuli. Research 
in this method is directed to select variables of intrinsic interest 
which are then manipulated and their effects described. This approach 
does not differentiate between interpersonal or other forms of communi- 
cation but surveys communication in contexts, one of which is. inter- 
personal. Some names associated with this approach are: Descartes, 
Wiener, Skinner and Capella. The text authors are: McCrosky, Wheeless 
and Mortensen. 

Humanistic Celbration is rooted in the 60's and early 70's with an 
affinity to the T-groups, the NTL style and other "awareness activities 
which revolve around value clarification, assertiveness training and 
self acceptance." The goal of this approach is to optimize human 
potentials and avoid problems. This type of interpersonal consists of 
a romantic concept of man which uses education to promote Maslow's self- 
actualization through one's own nature or, as Roger states, "To be 
that self which one'really is" and to facilitate supportive interactions 
with others. The focus is on personal development which requires 
interaction with others emphasizing learning a set of insights which 
are discoverable by anyone. The developed person would be responsive 
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to his nature rather than in control of *it. Pro names associated with 
this approach in the textbooks are: Patton and Giffinand Stewart, 

The Humane Scientific approach is rooted in social sciences. It 
differs in format from objective scientific but specifies that study 
must include meanings and mentalistic terms as well as behavior; This 
approach has conceptual affinity with Aristotle, Kant, Weber, Taylor 
and Von Wright to mention a few. It is based on the concept that man 
is both physical and an actor. Nature has both a web of causal determinancy 
and the potential for self- reflective thinking. Human action occurs at 
a number of levels. The oxymoron in this approach is that it attempts 
to encompass both study of social meanings (the actor's intentions and 
interpretations of his own behavior) of behavior and description of the 
causal relations among behavior. Textbooks including this approach are 
written by Miller and Steinberg, Rossiter and Pearce, and Pearc$. 

The Objective Scientific pedagogic procedures in the classroom 
include reviewing, summarizing, interpreting and researching studies as 
well as designing and conducting studies. S/tudents must be able to 
distance themselves from communication and be able to handle abstract 
verification procedures. This approach is deficient in that it assumes 
that a theorist may make observations which are not theory-ladened with 
variables which exist independently of perceotual process. It also 
ignores the existence of institutional facts which exist only in the 
mind of a person aruLare not available to an observer. Finally, it 
omits significant parts of human experience which are involved in 
communication. 

Humanistic Celebration would involve analysis of contemporary 
social problems in the classroom, along with readings, sharing poetry, 
and exchanging experience or participation in structured activities 
designed to improve selected corrmuni cation skills and discussion of 
particular comnunication activities. It is deficient in substance of | 
teaching because it is not designed to produce or impart propositional 
knowledge of communication, emphasizing emotions rather than thinking 
because it is value ladened and demands behavioral compliance rather * 
than cognitive considerations. 

The Humane Scientific has both cognitive and behavioral goals as 
it strives to develop conceptual apparatus enabling students to under- 
stand communication and increase ability to choose which forms of 
communication' they participate in. Classroom activities depend upon 
the behavior being studied, with a goal of the student being able to 
articulate his understanding of communication and possess an array of 
Sptions from which to choose between in order to control 'his own behavior. 

The reader will gain a knowledge of three types of approaches to 
the study of interpersonal communication from this article. A background 
of each approach is presented along with its objectives and which text- 
books offer each approach. Finally the reader will gain an insight into 
the ways each approach could be applied to a classroom situation and 
the limitations each might have depending upon the type of students and 
the overall goals .sought. 

Carl a Deckert 



"Why Interpersonal Communication? 1 ' 
Joseph A. Ilardo 
Speech Teacher , 21(1972), 1-6 

' The difference between interpersonal communi cation and public 
speaking courses is distinct. Public speaking courses are ba-sed on a 
one-to-many concept of conrcuni cation, and these courses stress the 
importance of persuasion of many by one speaker. /'Interpersonal communi- 
cation courses are based on a one-to-one and a one-to-few concept in 
which the student develops his or her interpersonal attractions , 'develops 
an understanding of relationships, and experiences personal growth. 

Interpersonal coninuni cation courses have been developed because of 
the students 1 attitudes toward education, the t teachers 1 interests, and 
the speech communication departments 1 contact with such psychologists as, 
Abraham Maslow, Carl R. Rogers, and Rcllo May. The students 1 attitudes 
toward education have 'called for a greater pertinence to daily life. 
Tha^teachers 1 interests have become interests that are more concerned 
with effective conrnunication as a humanizing force. Psychologists,- such 
as Rollo May, have provided the speech communication department with a 
view of today's world that shows the constant change and flux which affects 
us all. May parallels this world by drawing from the Hellenistic Age of 
Greece, the dawn of the Middle Ages, and the dawn of the Renaissance. 
' All of these periods were periods of changing views, myths, and symbols. 
Today's world has shown these changes in the significant opposition to 
the "compete-achieve-corfsume-die" mentality; man is now seen more as a 
^part of nature than before. 

Because men and women define themselves in terms of the views 
which they hold, the myths that are important to them, and the symbols 
tfcat they use, this change in the views, myths, and symbols is threatening 
and anxiety producing. In Greece, the theatre provided a release from . 
the -tensions that were produced by their anxieties of change. In 
providing this release the theatre became assort of therapy. In every 
age of change philosophers and educators haves, also, dealt in a sort of 
therapist role. \Today, the departments of speech communication, in 
teaching interpersonal communication, are serving as agents • under whose 
auspices a sort of mass therapy occurs. Effective communication can 
result in personal growth, realization of potential, and establishing 
meaningful relationships, all of which are "therapeutic" . 

"...if teachers of interpersonal communication maintain a sense of 
modesty as to their capacities and those of their courses, if they 
refrain from anti-intel lectualism for which some of their colleagues in 
psychology have been criticized, if we see to it that interpersonal 
communication remains with soundly established academic endeavor, 
we shall avoid the more serious dangers which await us. Avoiding 
these, we shall perform a valuable educational service for our students 
and ourselves. 51 This "valuable educational service" will be to aid 
the student of interpersonal communication to develop a conrnunicatior 
background that wil] aid them in facing today's ever-changing world ot 
which Rollo May speaks. 

This essay may allow the reader valuable insights into some of the 
reasoning behind the interpersonal communi cation offerings /in today's 
colleges and universities. 

John 0. Phipps-Winfrey 
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"Why Interpersonal «Communication? - Round II" 
Fred D. Jandt 
' Today's Speech , 22(1974) v 37-39. 

Dr. Jandt prefaces this article with the statement: "This essay 
refutes the contemporary view that courses in interpersonal communica- 
tion provide a sort of 'mass' therapy 1 . Rather, interpersonal communi- 
cation is the study of how values and self -identity are formed through 
face-to-face interaction 11 . The "...contemporary view..." refers to an 
article entitled "Why Interpersonal Communication?" authored by Dr. Joseph 
A. Ilardo in Speech Teacher , 21(1974). 

Drawing from a background in speech communication, Dr. Jandt, gives 
us a generalization of coiwiiuni cation models: "to transmit information 
from a communication sour/e to a communication receiver" and/or "to 
manipulate the behavior jdf a communication' receiver by a communication . 
source". He holds that such speech communication models, ancfclike models- 
developed by psychologists such as Abraham Maslow, Carl R. Rogers, William 
Schutz, and Rollo May, are all "culturebound". "Interpersonal communica-^ 
tion taught from this perspective is not related to the historical develop 
ments of our discipline" (that of speech communication). "There is the 
question, ...whether speech communication educators step beyond the|f* 
own unique specialities in dealing so directly with the therapeutic^ 
encounter." 

If today's communication models, which are based on psychological 
models and are "culturebound", ihould not be the basis of interpersonal 
communication, then what ^should be that base? Dr, Jandt suggests that 
interpersonal communication is a part of the speech communication disci- 
pline and that it should be an academic study of the social process of 
face-to-face interaction. "A transactional view of human communication 
••.consistent wtth the academic tradition v of speech education," To 
this end, Jandt mraposes a model of interpersonal communication that is 
a transactional /view of human c<5tomuni cation and that is related to the 
socialization process instead of a model that is a form of "mass therapy". 
The sources'of sucha socialization approach define the symbolic inter- 
action of the commifflicator in their face-to-face exchange of verbal and 
non-verbal cues. Jandt gives examples of ttye interpersonal communications 
courses at the University of Washington and the State University College * 
of Brockport which use'such a socialization model to teach interpersonal 
communication. 

Dr. Jandt 's statements in this article > reflect the concern of many 
teachers of interpersonal communication; those who fear that speech 
communication is becoming t0 therapy oriented without having instructors 
that are qualified as therapists. Symbolic interaction and a sociali- 
zation approach may be the'answer to those who wi;h to make their courses 
more relevent and yet hesitate to "psycho-anal ize" their students. 

John 0. Phipps-Winfrey 
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"Some Explorations 1n Initial Interaction and Beyond: 
Toward a Developmental Jheory o c f Interpersonal Communication" 
Charles R. Berger and Richard J. Calabre^e 
Human Communication Research , 1(1975), 99-112. 

This essay presents a theoretical perspective for^dealing with 
entry stages of interpersonal interaction. This essay/suggests three 
stages, of interaction which are: entry phase in which strangers meet; * 
personal phase in which basic-vatfies, attitudinal issues, and personal 
problems are discussed by interactants, and the exit phase which- may be 
best exampled by divorce. Seven axioms and twenty-one theorems presented 
in this paper suggest priorities for study of the development of inter- 
personal relationships. 

Axiom 1: Given the high level of uncertainty present at the onset 
of the entry phase, as the amount of verbal communication between stran- 
gers increases, the level of uncertainty for each interactant in the 
relationship will decrease. As uncertainty is further reduced, the 
amount of verbal communication will increase. 

Axiom 2: As nonverbal affiliative expressiveness increases, un- 
certainty levels will decrease in an initial interaction situation. In 
addition, decreases in uncertainty level will cause increases in non- 
verbal^ affil iative expressiveness. N 

'Axiom 3: High levels of uncertainty cause increases in information - 
seeking behavior. As uncertainty levels decline, information seeking 
behavior decreases. 

'Axiom 4: High levels of uncertainty in a relationship cause de- 
creases in the intimacy level of communication content. Low levels of 
uncertainty produce high levels of intimacy. 

Axiom 5: High levels of uncertainty produce high rates of reci- 
procity. Low levels of uncertainty produce low reciprocity rates. 

Axiom 6: Similarities between persons reduce uncertainty^ while 
dissimilarities produce increases in uncertainty. 

Axiom 7: Increases in uncertainty level produce decre?ses in liking; 
decreases in uncertainty level produce increases in liking. 

' Note that Axioms 6 and 7 taken together suggest that uncertainty 
level mediates^between similarity and liking.' It should be made clear, 
however, that variables other than similarity-dissimilarity influence 
uncertainty levels. 

Theorem 1: Amount of verbal communication and non-verbal affila- 
tive expressiveness are positively related. 

Theorem 2: Amount of communication and intimacy level of communi- 
cation are positively related. 

Theorem 3: Amount of communication and information seeking are 
inversely related. 

Theorem 4: Amount of communication and reciprocity rate are 
inversely related. 

Theorem 5: Amount of communication and liking are positively 

related. ., . . , , n 

Theorem 6: Amount of communication and similarity are positively 

related. I J . . 

Theorem 7: Nonverbal affiliative expressiveness and intimacy 
level of communication content are positively related. 

ft 
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Theorem Nonverbal affi native expressiveness and information 
seeking are inversely related. 

Theorem 9: Nonverbal a ff illative expressiveness and reciprocity^ 
rate are inversely related. 

Theorem 10: Nonaff iliative expressiveness and liking are positively 
related. 

Theorem 11: Nonverbal affiliative expressiveness and similarity 
are positively related. 

Theorem 12: Intimacy level of communication content and information 
seeking are inversely related. 

Theorem 13: Intimacy level of communication content and reciprocity 
rate are inversely related. 

Theorem 14: Intimacy level of communication content and liking are 
positively related. 

Theorem 15: Intimacy level of copimunication content and similarity 
ate positively related. 

Theorem 16: Information seeking and reciprocity rate are positively 
related. $ 

Theorem 17: Information seeking and similarity are negatively 
related* * 

Theorem 18: Information seeking and similarity are negatively* 
related. 

Theorem 19: Reciprocity rate and liking are negatively related. 

Theorem 20: Reciprocity rate and similarity are negatively related. 

Theorem 21: Similarity and liking are positively related. 

Because of space requirements this is merely a listing of f^e essay's 
axioms and theorems. The 13 page essay takes time to explain and draw 
conclusions from these listed axioms-^md theorems, explanations and 
conclusions which may be of great interest and importance to the communi- 
cation major. The 'essay also gives an impressive bibliography that will 
be important to the student. : 

John 0. Phi pps -Winfrey 
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"Interpersonal Communication and Transactional Relationships: 
Clarification and Application" y f 
Dudley D. Cahn x 
Communication Quarterl y, 24(1976), 38-44 

4 

The aim of the article is to describe a model and topology 
designed to aid in theselection of concepts, principles and skills 
which are vital to the study of interpersonal communication. 

The article is divided into four main sections: (1) self 
validation model; (2) topology of transactional relationships; (3) 
concept bui«lding; and (4) negotiation skills. 

The self validation model is^sentially a .perceptual theory -model 
of interpersonal communication. /The modeljs composed of three stages. 
Fifst-stage is the direct perspective level of the validation' model. 
Each person involved is directly perceiving his/her self and the other 
person(s) involved in the situation. Self concept is defined as a direct 
perspective 'of one's own self. The second stage is the meta-self-concept 
level of the validation model. The meta-self-concept is defined as the 
information that others communicate to a person about him/her self. This 
is the socially derived aspect of one's self concept. Meta-self-concept 
is produced by role-taking behavior. Stage three is the level at which 
two people develop a relationship based on one another's comparison of 
self concept and meta-self-concept. The comparison will either conform 
or disconform one's self concept. 

The section on topology of transactional relationships begins by 
defining transactional relationship in terms of Wilmot's: I-see-you - - 
seeing-me. A crucial factor of transactional relationships is based upon 
the. presentation of one's self evaluation. This is known as self esteem. 
There are three types of transactional relationships resulting from self 
evaluation: (1) counterdependent, where both persons perceive the other 
person in a negative manner; (2) interdependent, where both persons perceive 
the other in a positive manner; and (3) unidependent, where one person 
perceives the other as positive but this perception is not reciprocated 
by the other. 

The concept-building skills and the negotiation skills relate to the 
instructional facet f studying interpersonal communication. There are 
three skills which make up the concept-building skills: (1) self- 
awareness skills; (2) self disclosure skills; and (3) meta-self- 
awareness skills. The negotiation skills consist of "counting" skills 
which relate to the validation of self concepts, and a self esteem position 
model analogious to the four life states of transactional analysis: (1) 
I don't count/I don't count you; (2) I count/I don't count you; (3) 
I don't count/I count you; and (4) I count/ you count. 

The value of this article is that the reader is provided with clear 
and concise explanation of a perceptual approach to interpersonal 
communication. 

j Linus" H. Brandt 

J 
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"A Critique of Assumptions .Underlying 
the Study of ^onomuni cation in Conflict" 
Leonard C, Hawes and David H. Smith 
Quarterly Journal of Speech , 59(1973), 423-435. 

* Jhe intent of this study was to examine several assumptions— usually 
present and accepted—in the study of communi cation in conflict, which 
undoubtedly distort results. The authors chose to examine three key 
questions whoseanswers reveal some of 'these assumptions. 

The first key question was "What is the term conflict to mean?" The 
authors sorted out t # he answers' to this conceptual-definitional question 
along three dimensions, goal, strategy, ~and time, with each dimension 
being a bevalued continuum. For example, witb regard to goals, some 
individuals are said to .have goals that direct and thereby explain their 
behaviojK These goals would be considered prospective. The key to pro- 
spect! vWefinitions is that gpals direct behavior. If goals are in^con- 
flict then, so must be the subsequent behaviors. Far fewer definitions 
of conflict are retrospective in nature. Those who advocate this defini- 
tion argue that although individuals have goals, these goals do not direct 
or explain actions. They become meani n qful only after they are manifested 
in behavior. In practice, the authors n^e, a choice between these two 
perspectives need not be made. Rather, some' midpoint on the continuum 
•which involves elements of both will be taken. However, these differing 
position^ on the goal dimension create fundamental differences which lead 
to the differences in research results. . 

The strategy dimension centers on*the question of resolution versus 
management or maintenance of conflict. Normative theories of conflict 
usually assume that the only good conflict is^a resolved conflict, On 
the other end of the continuum, some contend tnif^ganizations insisting 
on concensus decision-making and, resolution suppress valuable information 
necessary for adapting to changing environments. 

Closely related to this dimension is the time dimension, which se+s - 
out the episodic or continuous nature of conflict processes. Here again, 
while some view conflict as a temporary disruption of the system, many 
empirically oriented political scientists assume that world conflict is 
inevitable and that peace is nothing more than ?n idealized hypothetical 
state. 

The second key question was an operational -procedural Question, "How 
is conflict to be operational ized?" Again, the authors examined the 
assumptions along specified dimensions: a rules dimension (methods of 
cooperation and competition to achieve the task being the two polar values 
an act dimension (expresses; the type artd amount of communication required 
by the task); the outcome dimension (refers to the end state of the task 
and distinguishes between correct and creative outcomes); the abstractness 
dimension (sets out the relative degree of abstractness or concretepess of 
the task); and v the salience dimension (refers to the degree of involvement 
the participants have in the task). These five dimensions reveal the 
assumptions about conflict in answers to the operational -procedural ^ 
question. "* 
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The tii^rd key question which reveals assumptions about conflict is 
the theoreti M -model question. The critical dimension here is the system- 
type. "What framework will 'j used to generate hypotheses and display 
data? What model will be used to analyze findings? 11 The system-types 
vary between relatively closed and relatively open conceptions of conflict- 
Much of the behavioral research on conflict has used game theory termi- 
nology, settings, and designs. Such research has received criticism, 
however, because corranuni cation— thought of as verbal and nonverbal inter- 
action--D 1 ays an insignificant role in closed conflict systems. 

The authors centered on two ma^or assumptions for serious re- 
examination, 

1. The role of communication in co -*t is such that as the 
amount of communication increase, decisions are more likely 
to be reached; >r, the more we talk the more we agree. 

This assumption is rooted in the belief that conflict is really a 
manifestation of insufficient or ineffective comnuni cation* Ttej*/ever, 
study results are conflicting. Vroom, Gr*nt, and Cotten's study support- 
ed the basic idea that verbal cormiunica. .on during the generation phase 
of the process was dysfunctional. In their study, the verbal communica- 
tion groups produced a smaller number of different solutions, fewer high 
quality solutions and a smaller number of different kinds of solutions 
than groups in the no-coircmjnication treatment. Subsequent studies exam- 
ined brought to light so many new variables that the authors could not 
cc.icljde that "the mor. we talk the more we agree 11 . 

2. The role of communication in conflict is such that the 

ex pr r ion of conflicting interests interferes with making 
decisions; or, disagreeing makes it harder to ag^ee. 

In otner words, interpersona 1 conflict hinders group deci^ion- 
^aKirg. Cnce again, closer examination produced results to the contrary* 
Bower *ounc that conflict groups under the majority wins deci:ion and 
took no rore t*me to reac^ decisions than did the cooperative groups. 

concluded that conflict in bargaining situations played at least a 
~ual role in tne g^oup decision process* Conflict resulted in superior 
searcr ind analyii ctivities but tended to obstruct group choice activ- 
ity, rere again. t l ;e results of studies examined did not allc "he naive 
acceptance cf tne ri'rect relationship stated in the assumption. 

're 3utnors caitioned against posing and examining additional assump- 
tions about corrrunication and conflict, pointing out that vhe studies 
exam nee indicated rere complex relationships* The role of communication 
*r ccn + ~*-,ct will not yield to easy and simple description largely because 
-if -ing erterMng assumptions lead to different theoretical stances and 
ji^.rent ^esearcn results. Studying the ro!e of corraflunication , then, 
dj prove the ~ost productive strategy for understanding the nature of 
cermet -tse:*. For sucn a strategy to be successful, the authors urge 
t r dt *V_re research ce basec on a self-conscious awareness of the assump- 
tions -v-ressec ^s answers to the three key questions provided in their 
zz^ij d": ^sccrre r «^ tnosa answer: is a useful frame for the planning cf 
:_t^_. f i t*r cc* ^r'scr ^rdirgs. 

""h^odessa Saf^er 
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"Happily Ever After and Other Relationship Styles: 
Advice on Interpersonal Relations in Popular Magazines, 19 r l 1 973" 

Virginia Kidd 
Quarter^/ Journal of Speecte f 61( i975) , 31-39. 

Kidd examines \,,ie popular "rhetorical visions" presented in magazines 
that deal with advice on interpersonal relationships. The author analyzed 
popular journals (those with over 1 million circulation listed in the 
Readers Guide to P eriodical Literature ) covering a 20 year period from 
1951-1973. The stud^ tTuued the development of trends of thought for 
developing formulas ccicerning human relations. The contention was that 
these articles would be an indicator of popular thought, although nut 
necessarily actual beliefs of the readers, and that this popular rhetoric 
might influence the behavior of the reader. 

Kidd found two major trends dominating the literature whjch she 
describes as Vision I and Vision II. Both Visions explain appropriate 
behavior and establish models. Vision I, prominent in the 50's and early 
60's, emphasized set and unchanging standards for behavior. Rolto were 
defined and rigid. Emphasis was on "toqetherness" and sublimating self 
in favor of pleasing others. 

Vision II developed with pressures of the 60's or changing standards. 
An emphasis was placed on human conmuni cations , "talking it out," and 
individualism rather than the "togetherness" of Vision I. 

Both visions were over-simplified and emphasized the happy ending, 
frequently using a "ten steps to success" formula. Kidd felt that the 
impact of the, e articles was limited and defined by reaching a certain 
r?adership> largely women, and by the shortness of the articles in the 
magazine format. She concluded that the articles merely skimmed the 
surface and lacked any in-depth analysis of interpersonal relationships 
in avoiding the negative aspects. 

This .scriptive research article is an example of studyi ! a body 
of literature which reaches significant numbers of readers to determine 
trends of popular thought about appropriate behaviorial standards. The 
author did not determine the influence of the articles on the readership, 
but did analyse the literature for trends. 

Karen r Brown 
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"Family Communication" 
Judy Hiller Goldberg and Alvin A- Goldberg 
Western Speech Communication , ^0(1S76 ; , 104-110, 

Interest in family communication as a part of the speech communication 
curriculum is rapidly growing* Concern with the subject has been stimu- 
lated by the following developments in the field; (1) the attempt to 
identify the basic functions of speech communication, (2) the expansion 
of curricula in language acquisition and development, (3) the growing con- 
viction that interpersonal and group communication should be studied, in 
more permanent groups as well as in temporary classroom cr laboratory 
situations, and (4) the desire to improve communication skills in informal 
as well as formal settings. The course outlined here was strongly influ- 
enced by various recommendations of the New Orleans Conference, 

The central concern of the course is family communication processes. 
One particularly appropriate recommendation of the New Orleans Conference 
was to explore communication interactions in which the linkage between 
people involved is tne primary focus. Thus, the course is approached 
^from a systems theory" viewpoint, stressing family relationships and how 
they are established, maintained, enhanced, or destroyed through "}mmuni- 
cation. Some. of the objectives of the course are: 

1. To ootain a systematic understanding of communication in the 
nuclear family. ~ 

2. To become aware of the skills necessary for "healthy 11 family 
communication. 

3- To understand the many modes of relating within the family. 

4. To become acquainted with community resource personnel who are 
concerned with various aspects of family communication. 

The lecture-discussion format is uf€d. Each student must read and 
discuss at least one scholarly work on family coimiunication in addition 
to two textbooks and required reading. A brief autobiographical account 
of their families submitted at mid-term is the basis for an analysis sub- 
mitted at the end of the term. Also, the class is divided into three- 
person task forces which study a particular topic and present tneir 
findings toward the end of the term. 

The main text is Virginia Satir's Peop leaking , supplemented by 
Beulah Parker's A fling! ed Y arn . Several otherMjooks are put on reserve. 
The course includes guest lecturers, films and videotape (an episode of 
"All in the Family; 1 }. 

There are eight units in the course. A definition of family communi- 
cation is first, followed by an examination of the family as a rule- 
governed system. Third is a study of family communication networks. Next 
is a unit on modes of relating, covering who talks when and in what way. 
Unit five covers domination and submission. Communication rules, both 
explicit and implicit, are covered in unit six. Unit seven deals with 
family conflict, and unit eight covers blended and special families. 

The course has wide appeal. It attracts students from many disci- 
plines and from the community. Because the family provides a superb 
setting in which to apply conmunication principles, theories about 
comunication can oe tested here for wider application later. This course 
provides a good starting point for continued study in family communication 
processes. 
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The appeal of such a course seems fairly obvious. Although the 
course itself may not be readily available* to the reader, the framework 
on which it is based is still certainly of interest. From the perspec- 
tive of a student, the particular value of this article lies in the 
suggested materials used in the course, most of which are available for 
personal study. .From the perspective of other speech communication 
departments, this presents , the necessary outline fcr a potentially 
valuable addition to the curriculum. 



David A. Bullock 



"Conceptual Frontiers in the Study of Communication in Families: 
An Introduction to the Literature" 
Arthur P. Bochner 
Human Communication Research , 2(1976), 381-397. 

More than 10,000 research studies of marriage and the family were 
published between 1965 and 1972 alone; however, a minority of these 
studies consumed themselves with communication in the family. This is 
astonishing when one thinks of the family as a small group or communi- 
cations network, something that the field of Speech Communication has 
studied for years. Unfortunately, it is not astonishing to know that 
psycho! ogi severe interested in the effects of familiei^nd family 
communication in the 1950's and the disciplinary segregation was so 
great that psychologists, sociologists, and communicologists did not 
trade information. 

With the communication field's growing interest in family -commur - 
cation and interaction, those tangent fields of study must be researched 
to find the information available on this subject and application of 
this information must be made to communication studies and interests. 
This article reflects the scattered and disconnected nature of information 
concerning the field of family interaction, but suggests the need for 
planning new research and reviewing old research. The focus of this new 
research in family communication should be on: (1) family power as the 
outcome of particular interactional configurations; (2) families as 
communication networks rather than groups; (3) how families set their 
own standards of behavior and evaluate those standards; (4) how many 
distinctive ways it is possible for the family to be "normal", adaptive 
information processing systems, and (5) in what ways specific interaction 
patterns relate to content themes around and about which families transact 

It was sometime during the 1950's that a significant number of 
psychotherapists began to break away from the dyadic psychiatric modp's 
then in use and began to use the family unit as a basis of investigation 
and therapy. This new psychiatric paradigm has produced an array of 
concepts which have proven worthwhile in the field of communications. 
One particular concept, "power" as an interactive particular, has become 
most important to the communications field; and while there are many 
problems to the scientific study of intrafamily power inte* faces, thsre 
may be d"very important avenue of investigation open if some ^concep- 
tualizations can be made. 

This article gives the novice some important insights to the area 
of family therapy, and its beginnings. There is a particularly good 
listing of basic hooksUo be used in the further exploration of family 
interaction by the beginner. 

John 0. Phipps-Winfrey 



"Issues in Teaching Interpersonal Communication" 
Barbara Lieb-Brilhart 
Communication Education , 26(1977), 135-137. 

Particularly important for teachers or interpersonal communication 
is the "back to the basics" movement currently prevalent in the schools 
across the country. In the swing of the pendulum back to primary em- 
phasis on basic reading and writing skills, the danger exists that 
interpersonal communication will be eliminated from course offerings. 
A major factor confronting this discipline is the matter of public 
ignorance of both its purpose and its value. If speech educators are 
to promote interpersonal cormiuni cation as also "basic," three problems 
must be overcome. , f , 

The 'first obstacle is a matter of definition of the scope of inter- 
personal communication. Does it include one-to-group speaking and small 
group contexts? Two current texts in the field support this view. They 
present such concepts as communication choices and interrelationships 
among speakers, 1 isteners, . and messages. These are important concepts 
that must be emphasized in describing the curricular "tern+ory" of 
interpersonal communication. 

A second hurdle that must be cleared is the role of interpersonal 
communication in the curriculum. There is public confusion between the 
terms interpersonal relationships" and "interpersonal communication." 
To insure its inclusion in the current curriculuns across the country, 
its functional value, transferable to everyday situations, must be 
clarified. Five "families" of communication functions which have been 
reported are (1) controlling, (2) feeling, (3) informing, (4) rituali- 
zing, and (3) imagining. These are viewed from a developmental per- 
spective from which age-related curricular goals miqht be generated. 

Finally, the problem of assessment of interpersonal coimiuni cation 
hounds the discipline. Because instruments for such measurement are 
so widely scattered in the literature, the SCA module of the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills has commissioned a 
state-of-the-art pacer which will present a compilation of current 
procedures and instruments for assessing functional communication 
competence. 0 

Professionally, the Educational Policies Board of the Speech 
Communication Association is working to alleviatelhe problem. A task 
force has been formed to establish recommendations for minimal compe- 
tencies in communication for high school graduates. Other task forces 
are promoting in-service training in the area of interpersonal communi- 
cation for teachers both in and out of the field. Further, the SCA 
and the NCTE Commission on the English Curriculum are collaborating 
on setting curriculum goals in the conununi cation arts and sciences. 

This article really deals with the issues at stake in the current 
controversies over interpersonal communication.. It makes clear not 
only how much really is at stake and why, but what is currently beinq 
done about it. Unless and until interpersonal communication is estab- 
lished as basic to a good education, every student with any interest in 
it should be aware of these issues. 

David'A. Bullock 
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i "An Interpersonal Approach to the Basic Course 1 ' 

John Stewart 
Speech Teacher , 32(1973), 7-14 

* 

John Stewart gives three concepts of interpersonal communi cations 
that are the basis of the University of Washington's basic course in 
that subject. As a preface to the listing of concepts, he notes what 
interpersonal communication is not. 

Interpersonal communication is not a course in delivery, evidence, 
outlining, or audience analysis. These concepts are covered in the 
public speaking courses. The course is not purely a "skills" approach 
to the s> >ject, the course includes readings, written analysis, evaul- 
ations, and examinations. Nor is the course a "misguided encounter 
group" ,. .."the approach does require the teacher to commit himself as a 
human being to the students, but does not require him to be a clinical 
psychologists." 

The first concept to the interpersonal communi cation course is 
that human communication is a "transaction". This concept of trans- 
action implies that classes in interpersonal coimiunication stress the 
meaning of the communication instead of the message. Transaction and 
meaning also places great importance on what the communicator "con- 
strues" the "meaning" to be, such as what we as communicators believe 
about ourselves, what we believe about those to which we communicate, 
and what we believe our communication means to the person we are com- 
municating to. 

The second concept of this course is "listening", or more pre- 
cisely, "non-evaluative listening". The concept of listening objectively 
to what is being said, and not r reading-in" what we want the communicator 
to be saying or what we fear the communicator may mean by what he or she 
says, is of a basic importance in this course. 

^Finally, relationship is a basic concept in the University of Washing- 
ton course. Not only the relationships of speaker and listener, but the 
relationships between the speaker and the words that he or she chooses, 
and the relationship between the words and the relationship which these 
words shape between the speaker and listener. 

This journal article deals with the very important transactional 
interpersonal communication concepts found in today's interpersonal 
coimunication courses. It would be very valuable to any student to under- 
stand this concept if he or she is going to deal with interpersonal com- 
munication on any level of education of everyday life. 

John 0. Phipps-Winfrey 
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"Interpersonal Competence: 
Rationale, Philosophy and Implementation 
of a Conceptual Framework" 
Arthur Bochner and Clifford Kelly 
- Speech Teacher , 23(1974), 279-301 

There is considerable agreement among speech comrnuni cation teachers 
that students should learn about, experience, and modify their inter- 
personal coranunication skills. However, the question of what skills 
should be focused on, and how proficiency can be measured, are persistently 
raised. The purpose of this paper was to present an instructional frame- 
Work based on the concept of interpersonal competence for the purpose of 
organizing teaching and research in interperspnal communication. 

A review of existing social conditions suggested the social climate 
is characterized by dramatic change in which traditional values and 
needs interact and conflict with new, more urgent, and less stable values. 
It was argued that the present social conditions mitigate against 
effective human interaction. 

Improving interpersonal competence was suggested as a means of 
minimizing the detrimental effects of the social condition. It was 
suggested that interpersonal competence can be defined by the following 
three criteria: 1) ability to formulate alid achieve objectives; 2) 
ability to collaborate effectively with others; and 3) ability tcvadapt 
appropriately to situational c* environmental variations. 

Five basic skills were identified which enable persons to meet the 
interpersonal competence criteria. The following skills comprised the 
proposed behavioral framework for instruction: empathic communication, 
descriptiveness, self disclosure, owning feelings and thoughts, and 
behavioral flexibility. Five instructional strategies for teaching 
these skills were discussed in terms of their value for cognitive or 
experiential learning and the extent to which the learner is responsible 
for his learning. These included: lectures, interpersonal laboratories, 
executive planning sessions, readings and examinations. Self-report 
ratings, peer^peer ratings and observer ratings were suggested as methods 
io directly assess interpersonal communication in the classroom. 

Bochner and Kelly's article addresses the problem of evaluating 
learning in the interpersonal communication. classroom. Concrete 
suggestions for the interpersonal teaching-learning process are proposed 
in tefftis of teaching strategies and methods of evaluating directly 
observable communication behaviors. These suggestions: are discussed in 
relation to the proposed objective of interpersonal competence. 

Donna Jensen 
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"Can Students Apply Interpersonal Theory?" 
Thomas Tortoriello and Lynn Phelps 
Today's Speech , 23(1975), 45-49 

This essay examines the relationship between students performance on 
cognitive examinations and their ability to identify the most appropriate 
interpersonal strategy for a given situation. It will first look at the 
reasons people question cognitive examinations, some alternative methods 
of evaluating the learning of interpersonal communication, and finally ex- 
plain the results of an instrument given to 1,200 subjects at Miami Univer- 
sity which attempts to examine the previously mentioned relationship. 

Many instructors feel they can not measure interpersonal learning 
because it is much too personal f Cven though Robert Eb€.1 states that all 
education can be measured, instructors point to the fact, in a given class, 
there are usually between 12 and t 15 dyads or five to seven small groups 
. simultaneously working on a task. This makes observation .md evaluation 
of any one individual very difficult. %*he object in most interpersonal 
exercises is to engage the students in new behaviors designed to improve 
their interpersonal effectiveness. Fundamental to this process is the 
tentative nature of the situation. Bochner and Kelly feel that cognitive 
examinations are a negative link to interpersonal growth. Many students 
feel that this type of exam requires memory of the textbook, and does not 
allow them to demonstrate an application of the materials in a real life 
situation. 

There are several alternatives to cognitive exams. One method is the 
ooserver ratings which are limited by time, money and a possible disruption 
to a 'class. Another alternative is the student evaluation of peers. This 
however, is also limited in that students are being evaluated by unclear 
criteria and getting feedback from an indirect or ambiguous method. A 
third method is for the students to self report. Often this method is used 
with one of the previously mentioned alternatives. The student is asked to 
assess his interpersonal development over a period of time. A fundamental 
problem witn this method, aside from the honesty factor, is that within the 

. same class there may be numerous standards of comparisons. Some students 
might describe their interactions with parents or friends, while others 
may merely use classroom interactions. 

A fourth alternative is to give the students the opportunity to identify 
the most appropriate interpersonal strategy for a given situation. An example 
which calls for not only a definition of terms but also an understanding of 
their application is given. The answer would be the most appropriate course 
of action according to theory. This type of test was given to the basic 
\ Interpersonal Communication course at Miami University. The class used 

I Patton and Gif fin's Interpersonal C6mmunicatiort : Basic Text and Readings . 

/ The practical application instrument had 12 paraqraphs followecTby five 
questions along wrth a cognitive exam which contained between 75 to 85 
questions. The correlation between the two, a .4677 to .3791 suggests sev- 
eral possibilities. The curse may not have been teaching skills, or 
students may not become better communicators by taking this basic course. 
Another possibility is the course's failure to teach the students how to 
apply the theortical constructions to a real world. This experiment does 



point to a need for more research . What are the correlations between the 
student's cognitive knowledge and his ability to transfer that knowledge 
to behavioral change? Further research should also tell us if there is a 
relationship between understanding interpersonal theory and the ability 
to communicate effectively. Finally additional research should test the 
underlying assumptions concerning interpersonal courses: students under- 
stand theory, and that they internalize theory and are able to apply theory 
to behavior. * 

The reader will find in this essay reasons instructors give for their 
feeling of being hampered in evaluating interpersonal conmiuni cation. Also 
contained is a description of some alternatives to cognitive examinations 
and a description of the method and the results of an experiment which 
tested the students by a cognitive exam and an application instrument, 
asking them to apply theory to real life situations. Finally there are 
questions for further -research which would aid anyone who is considering 
doing an experiment in the area of interpersonal communication evaluations. 
For anyone who is teaching or planning on teaching such a course this would 
aid in your planned evaluations for the students. 



Carl a Deckert 
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Rhetorical Theory and Criticism 

This collection deals with several self-critical analyses of the 
conduct of rhetorical criticism followed by prognoses for the future. 
The middle section holds two resourse abstracts giving the reader a 
valuable list of references for any serious scholar in this area. Of 
particular significance are the final fine abstracts, which taken to- 
gether, offer an exciting and richly rewarding future for the rhetorical 
theoretician and critic. 

i 

Karlyn Kohrs Campbell, "Criticism: Ephemeral and Enduring." 
.Carroll C. Arnold, "Rhetorical and Communication Studies: Two Worlds 
or One?" 

Barnet Baskerville, "Must We All Be 'Rhetorical Critics'?", 

Jerry Hendrix (Chairman), Waldo W. Braden, Ralph T. Eubanlcs, Wayne C. 

Minnick, and Donald E. Williams, "Rhetorical CriticismV 7 Prognoses 

for the Seventies— A Symposium." 
Barnet Baskerville, "Rhetorical Criticism, 1971: Retrospect, Prospect, 

Introspect. " 

Robert L. Scott, "On Viewing Rhetoric as Epistemic: Ten Years Later." 
James Chesebro and Caroline Hamsher, "Contemporary Rhetorical Theory and 

Criticism: Dimensions of the New Rhetoric." 
Roderick Hart, "Theory-Building and Rhetorical Criticism: ^An Informal 

Statement of Opinion." 
Paul R. Corts, fl.A. Richards on Rhetoric and Criticism." 
John F. Wi 1 son J "Six Rhetorics for Perennial Study." 
Charles W. Loir/s, "Resources for the History and Criticism of Public 

Address." 

David Swanson, "The New Politics Meets the Old Rhetoric: New Directions 

in Campaign Communication Research." 
David M. Berg, "Rhetoric; Reality, and Mass Media." 
James W. Chesebro, "Political Communication." 
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"Criticism: Ephemeral and -Enduring" 
Karlyn Kohrs Campbell 
Speech Teacher , 23(1974), 9-14 

The purpose of this article was to delineate two relatively 
distinct functions of rhetorical criticism as defined by two different 
types of criticism: social and academic. 

, It was argued that the speech discipline has failed to produce a 
significant body of criticism which fulfills both social and professional . 
objectives. This failure was traced tb the ways in which both the objects 
and objectives of criticism have been 'defined and to a confusion between 
critical acts serving social 'functions ^tnd critical acts capable of 
making significant contributions to rhetorical theory. 

Traditionally, rhetorical critics have viewed their task as one 
of examining individual oral wo.ics from a single source in relation 
to an immediate audience and of explaining their success in producing 
instrumental effects through imparting ideas. It was suggested that 
the analysis and evaluation of such acts serves a vital function for 
society, but that the criticism is ephemeral, i.e., without enduring 
historical or rhetorical significance. J 

The social function of such criticism is to raise issues and 
encourage public discussion, consequently, the author argued that 
rhetorical acts appropriate for social criticism must be expanded to 
includ- all contemporary acts that influence attitudes, such as 
literature, cinema, television, advertising, etc. This kind of 
ephemeral criticism belongs in the mass media and not in the pro- 
fessional literature, as^che audience it needs to reach is the general 
public. 

On the other hand, academic- criticism can make an enduring 
contribution to the discipline whether or not the acts it examines are 
eihemeral or enduring, oral or written, single events or movements. 
What muft be specified are the factors that constitute critical excellence 
and the^critical outcomes or objectives that contribute to rhetorical 
theory. 

The most economical and forceful method for specifying significant 
outcomes and describing critical excellence is the examination of 
masterpieces or touchstones of criticism. As exemplars, Kenneth 
Burke's essay on Mein Kampf , Richard Hofstadter's essay on the paranoid 
style in American political rhetoric, and Edwin Black's critiques of 
the Coatesville Address are cited. It was suggested that these works 
transcended the specifics of the rhetorical act to become illustrations 
or means through which the nature of symbolic processes were under- 
stood^. Rhetorical theory deals with symbolic processes that are 
inherent in the human condition and recur at different times, in 
different places, and in response to different issues.* 

It was argued that distinctions of emphasis must be made between 
;the two types of criticism. Both functions are vital and both forms of 
criticism need to be recogniz-ed. Without clarifyingtb'e distinction, 
however, the danger exists that neither function rfTTTT>e fulfilled. 
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Campbell's article addresses the controversy occurring in the 
speech discipline o.ver what the focus of rhetorical criticism should 
be. The approach outlined combines the approach of those who 
consider theory building to be of primary *?jnportance and those who 
recognize the social implications of contemporary criticism. Campbell s 
contribution was to recognize the importance of pursuing both of these 
functions, as well as the need for distinguishing between them. 



Donna Jensen 
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"Rhetorical and Communication Studies: 
Two Worlds or One?" 
Carroll C. Arnold 
Western Speech Journal , 36(1972), 75-81. 

The thesis of the article is . \ the tendency to say that 
rhetorical scholars and communication scholars live in separate worlds 
is the. consequence of simply paying too much' attention to methodologies 
^and too little attention to how we are conceptualizing the ultimate 
stuff being studied and how we are building toward ultimate theories 
about that stuff we partly share. 11 The article was adapted from an 
address made in 1971 when a discussion was presented regarding The 
National Developmental Project on Rhetoric calling for broadening the 
scope of rhetorical criticism. They were advocatind the enclusion oT 
all areas of conmunicatjon that might ^Iter social Attitudes and en- 
couraging a lack of thinking of rhetoric as jcommunicati ve process found 
only in public speeches. 

To understand the thesis it is important to look at the definitions 
of rhetorical studies and communi cation studies. Rhetorical studies are 
defined by the author as being concerned with communication that alters 
the perception of reality. The . term communi cation studies has come 
about because of a need to recognize that not air commun i cation aims at 
altering Perceptions of reality-intentionally. By linkage here it is 
obvious t «*t both areas are concerned with human communi cat-ion and it 
would appear that communication studies have the larger scope and 
should, semantically, include rhetorical studies; but the two-world 
view exists and leads to separation of thinking about research done by 
each group. Each becomes so involved with defending the methodologies 
that each looses sight of the truth being sought. Study of the two 
methods reveal that there are no major theoretical differences but 
rather a difference in semantics which stems from each group's arro- 
gance about method* 'Both are actually starting from the same given 
premises about communication processes. 

Rhetorical and communication researchers have become^so concerned 
with defense of the style of research that they are forgetting to 
evaluate the importance of that which is being stud'ed* Because of 
this concern researchers are borrowing Methods and premises rather than 
being creative and concerned with value "of research. 

In order to understand the article a student must first have a 
knowledge of the definition of and difference between rhetorical studies 
and communication studies. Once a student h;.s such knowledge, the 
article makes an excellent point about an inherent problem of "rivalry" 
in the communication field. Unfortunately, the article is still 
relevant in the late 1970's; 

Jeanette McDaniel 
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v ,^t ";1 Be 'Rretorieal Critics 1 "" 
Barnet Baskerville 
:^ar:e*\ , :our*a' of S peech , ^(Apnl, 197 7 ) 107-116, 

"*ere see^s tc t* a great Hft between tnose who would include the 
rnetcrical histcr 1 an' in the brotherhoou ,f "rhetorical critics", and 
tnose wno would net. It goes without saying that all scholarly research 
and writing onjst be 'critical 5 ' in to"e and must employ critical metho- 
dology* However, critic i sir. as a literary genre focuses upon tho art of 
the maker, it has as its ena interpretation, appreciation, eluciaation> 
appraisal cf the work of art it deals with. History, on the other hand, 
"urnisnes 3 record which in this case associates works cf art with the 
age in whicn it H produced. In the art of rhetoric both areas are of 
equal inportance, or would seem to be to this author. The critic who 
nas the qr^at^st understanding of the history of rhetoric wi 1 1 naturally 
be the best eouiped to discern the quality of inuiviuual works because 
of his or he*" knowledge of the art M oreover, given the practical nature 

rhetorical discourse, its close relationship to the audience and the 
situation, it is inevitable that "history 11 will often constitute the 
tasis are the prirary portion of rhetorical criticism. 

Those w h c are in the fie^d of rhetorical criticism, therefore, should 
*;t ~*?el that the rhetorical historian is not a major part of the field, 
'it^r, -'^stead " viewing the historian as an unwanted or unneeded 
ta^-" ~ a' to t h e rhetorical critic, the rhetorical historian should be 
.-iewtd i ^el':* scholar 3rd as a helpmate in the study jf the art cf 
r^tcni. It is suggested that indispensable as criticism a.id 
aest-t=: * 5 e ^e^a^kacle success curing the last decade in achieving greater 

sc-r^st^cat'en in our critical writing, criticism, as ic 
- e r-oc c *-r. tec^.nica 1 , becomes on parochial in its appeal; its con- 
^~e v ~ i*~ r * i ^ e 1 ^ to oe ntner critics, usually in the same academic 
-r-./.a.-L. It * i t rt e I^k w" t n . tne rest of the academia whic hould be 
-vest ' t^e iu^t c " , : = -^^i whe r > such a question of indue 1 on or ex- 

, iz'r'*. " e i t*r ^.qthv a^ obtuse article may allow some 
:• ■_ v-: t3* ^atj^Q tMi question, 'he question itself 

: a-- - ■-- - JJ "^"c-jl t proMer to solve in rany 
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"Rhetorical Criticisa: Prognoses for 
the Seventies—A Symposium" 
Jerry Hendrix (Chairman), I, .1 do W. Braden, 
Ralph T* Eubanks, Wayne C. Minnick, ana 
Donald E. Williams 
Tne Southern Speech Journal, 36(1970), 10I-11S. 

In/1970, five scholars participated in a panel discussion which 
centered around the future of rhetorical criticism in the seventies. 
The panel was heard at the Southern Speech Convtntion at V/inston-Salem. 
The purpose of this article is to present the resets of that meeting. 

Hendrix* the initial speaker, indicated thac he felt the seventies 
would see a greater fragmentation or specialization of rhetorical studies. 
Now that rhetorical criticism holds a secure olace among -disciplines, the 
boundaries in selection of critical objects and critical methods should 
continue to disappear, allowing greater imagination and creativity -n 
framing revealing critical questions. In fact, Hendrix was certain that 
the critic of the seventies would not necessarily relate his criticism 
to rhetorical theory at all. The new rhetorical critic may well be more 
concerned with what the speech says about man and his times. 

Braden also predicted a departure from rigid formulas and attempted 
to define the perimeters of rhetorical study. He >elt that the movement 
fro*v the speaker's intent^ to ultimate effect was all cleariy the terri- 
tory of the rhetoricaTVesearcher. The researcher no longer faces a 
simple choice between substance or process. He 4nay exa.nine-any aspect uf 
rhetoric minutely, as long as he attempts to "elate it to the total 
rhetorical movement. 

Blind devotion to Pragmatism has caused problems for the rhetorical 
critic in the past, and Eubanks feels that the challenge of the seventies 
will be to work out and put to use a worthy stimulative definition of 
rhetorical criticism--'^ definition that will enable us tomake our own 
contribution to the renewal of our society's flagging traditions of 
wisdom and civility 1 '. 

Minnick is concerned that the liberation from old structures ahrough^ 
experimentally and empirically derived models of the communication process; 
might end ose rhetorical critics of the seventies in a new prison. 
Minnick does not feel that the critic must be confined to the study cf 
spoken communication, but that if he studies non-rhetorical forms of 
communication (folk song, motion oictures, works of literature) he snould 
approach tnpr with the purpose of better understanding of how speec^ 
communication influences, and is influenced, by human behavior, his 
plea is for finer and finer analysis of the rhetorical act so that mere 
discrete judgments about the nultiplicity of factors that c nprise a 
sinqle instance of communication can be mace. 

Williams believes that M The rhetorical critic justifies h <t exis- 
tence as a scholar in his own right only if he establishes scholarly 
individual ity. 11 There are many scholars attracted to the stud; ^ speak- 
ing and listening activities or human oeings. The sociologist can repor t, 
information about new ^en rely on speech in order to forge and to per- 
petuate behavioral oatterns arong people. The nistcrian car a naly ne- 
on's spe^kinn efforts tc effect societal cnange, or to preclude cran.c. 
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The rhetorician can contextual ize speech within the scene in which it 
]i ye< j ; describing in detail "a context of noncommunication 11 . While all 
of these scholars address themselves to worthwhile considerations of the 
interesting phenomenon, oral communication, all of them are focusing on^ 
the speaking-listening act, and Williams wonders if they are truly critics* 
He feels that criticism has its own distinct identification which should 
envelope the concept of ought-ness , This involves qualitative judgment 
grounded in considered standards for performance. Therefore, devising 
appropriate standards by which efforts to communicate through speech can 
be equitably appraised, developing understanding of the rhetorical oper- 
ation of the speaker's mind, and determining the degree of correlation 
between the two findings mark the unique province of the rhetorical 
critic. Williams suggests that the rhetorical critic becomes signifi- 
cant when he is respected as a judge. 

Though each speaker expressed a slightly different viewpoint, all 
seemed to agree that rhetorical criticism had been established as a 
separate discipline and that the seventies would see vnis discipline 
advancing along less traditional lines. In the security of its relative- 
ly new place in the scholarly world, rhetorical criticism will have the 
freedom to explore unlimited aspects of communication. All of the 
speakers presented optimistic predictions for the field of rhetorical 
criticism in the 1970's* 

Theodessa Saf^er 
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"Rhetorical Criticicm, 1971: Retrospect, Prospect, Introspect 11 

Barnet Baskerville 
Southern Speech-Cominication Journal , 37(1970), 113-124. 

The purpose of the article is to provide an assessment of rhetorical 
criticism in 1971. "*he article is organized around two sections: (1) 
discernible tendencies; and (2) function of criticism. In the first 
section, the question of where rhetorical criticism nas advanced to by 
1971 is addressed. Rhetoric in the contemporary senses owns a more 
expansive horizen than rhetoric in the traditional sense. Traditional 
rhetoric focuses on human discourse where contemporary rhetoric focuses 
on human behavior. Traditional criticism employs a few basic methodologies 
exposes the contemporary critic's infatuation with "how to do" rhetorical 
criticism rather than doing rhetorical criticism. 

The evaluation of contemporary critics leads into the second section 
yhich considers the function of rhetorical criticism. One facet of the 
function of criticism is to provide insight into a speech which will en- 
rich the consumer's appreciation and understanding of the speech. 
second facet of the purpose of criticism is to provide a judicial function 
in evaluation of the speech. Too often the untrained critic becomes a 
"hanging 1 ^ judge for the speech and the speaker alike. The trained critic 
is able to evaluate a rhetorical method and to discriminate among values. 
Additionally, the question of separation of criticism and pedology is 
addressed. Criticism and pedology are separate entities that can inter- 
act and stimulate one another but each has a distinct function. 

The whole article reflects a barck-to-the-basics in rhetorical 
criticism, 

The value c f che article is that it provides the reader with a 
glimpse of rhetorical criticisr and the state of the art ir 1971. 

Linus H. Brandt 
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"On V^ewinq Rtfrioric as Epistemic: Ten Years Later" 
Robert L, Scott 
Centra] States Speech Journal , 27(1976), 258-266. 

The purpose this paper was to examine rhetoric ten years after tne 
original paper proposing it an epistemic vuw. Rhetoric deals with one's 
actions and thoughts in a social context a^Ming at knowledge that is social 
and ethical. Three questions which this paper will deal with are: Is 
there one way of kndWing or many? What sort of knowing does rhetoric strive 
to achieve? Is rhetorical relativism vicious? 

There are nany ways of knowing which makes it important to inderstand 
rhetoric as ji way, nut~as thje way, of knowing. However these views exist 
as a plurafity not as ^hierarchical structure. 

Rhetoric seeks to^lnderstand how human action is decisive. Qne f s 
traditions are instrumental in one ! s actions and help to continue or 
extend a culture. Understanding these actions helps us know. By "knowing" 
the sense of "f rom~the~outside-in" takes place. Knowledge is looked at 
as an outside point that brings one into a relationship with his world, 
"Understanding" means "from-the-inside-out" which takes human and per onal 
capacity to embrace the world outside. Meaning is created rather than 
found. 

Rhetoric seeks to know what is meant to persuade and be persuaded. 
ie should grasp his olace in the social ordgr through understanding 
rhetoric. 

Rhetoric is not relatively vicious. There are two dimensions of 
rhetorical relativism, the dimension that is among societies and the 
dimension that is within society. Members of a social- orier must examine 
the forces and norms of their conrninity and be able to recognize traditions, 
before they can understand human behavior or its meaning. 

In 1967 y rhetoric as epistemic entailed the values of tolerance, 
will and responsibility. These values still exist if one is to understand 
soci-' reality. Rhetoric must be viewed as a potential of human under- 
st?- iing of the human condition, before it may become a definite field 
of scientific inquiry. 

The reader will discover why rhetoric should be viewed epistemic. 
Perhaps reading the first article will aid the reader in understand! ng 
^cott's position. 

^ Carl a Qecteft 
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Contemporary Rhetorical Theory and Criticism: 
Dimensions of the New Rhetoric" 
James Chesebro and Caroline Hamsher 
Speech Monographs , 42(1975), 311-334. 



This ; >c say examines contemporary rhetorical theory and criticism 
using a three fold analysis. First, the common features of selected 
contemporary rhetorical criticisms are given. Second, a set of theore- 
tical prepositions are offered. Finally, the conclusion is orawn that 
"contemporary rhetorical theory and criticism is distinct" from Aristo- 
telian Theory and Modern Theory. 

A common approach to rhetorical theory and criticism is found in 
the following: Black's "The Second Persona," Burke's "The Rhetoric of 
Hitler's 'Battle 1 ," Campbell's "The Rhetoric of Women's Liberation: An 
Oxymoron," Griffin's "The Rhetorical Structure of the 'New Left' Move- 
ment: Part I," Hofstadter's ,? The Paranoid Style in American Politics," 
and Burgess's "The Rhetoric of Black Power: A Moral Demand?". The 
characteristics of these approaches are that each use a message-centered 
format. The message is defined as the interaction of two variables, the 
underlying princiVes or assumptions in the discourse and the manner or 
form the discourse takes. They focus on values orientation of the group 
or society which they study and wfiat effects the message had upon it. 
Contemporary rhetoricians also use a gestalt approach which states that 
factors such as physic:", psychological* sociological ^ or others which 
affect human action^ can not be examined or perceived separately. Usually 
two separate gestalts are presented: one fo^ the established society 
and an alternative group, the one being written about. The final common 
characteristic is that each author trys to offer a view of human behavior 
from a rhetorical assessment. The contemporary rhetorician is not iden 
tified with what is being examined, but how the behavior is assessed. 

Four propositions which provide the basis for the principles of 
contemporary rhetoric are presented. The first is that contemporary 
critics offer a syr tern-centered genre of symbolic action. This empha- 
sizes the movement as a whole or uses a number of speakers to different 
audiences as its basis for drawing conclusions. The movement examination 
provide* the common characteristics. There are two ways of studying 
movements. Trie first is to look upon look at circumstances and events 
at a given period of time and assume the rhetorical strategies grow out 
of this system. Griffin used this historical method. Simons, on the 
other hard, used a sociological approach which assumes that rhetorical 
strategies grow out of the roles adopted by the leaders. The movement 
centered genre differs from the Aristotelian and modern rhetoric, in trat 
they each used speaker-centered approaches. Those being informative, 
perusasive, and entertainment genres. 

The second proposition states that rhetorical critics examine 
communication axiolegica'ly. Eubanks, Baker, anc Carcpbe 1 ' all stare 
that rhetorical ' r.res should be defined by the co^un principles -^under- 
lying the message*- v embers of a communication system are unite? ana 
defined by whar/the ; say and i^^ values they snare. These are revealed 
l> axiclr.gical ara\/sis ° f tre orsuas've ^es^anes d> the meter irians. 





Proposition three states that rhetorical critics may examine 
communication strategically. Contemporary critics presume that rhetor- 
ical genres aru equated to coiranuni cation systems, common principles and 
strategies are employed to conceive, identify and define this system and 
once the system is defined it functions as a base for explanation and 
understanding human action. 

The find! proposition states that rehtorical critics ^say examine 
con*nuni cation transactional ly, Causation in a transactional view assumes 
that objects which participate in motion are not separate but are com- 
ponents of that system and a critic must describe the entire communication 
system as a process. 

Ehninger states a distinction does ^nist between the three schools 
of rhetorical theory and criticism, Aristotelian theory is grammatical 
and is concerned with the syntax of speech. Modern theory is pragmatic 
and emphasizes audience analysis as to the basis for constructing speech, 
Finally contemporary theory is based on a complex system that views 
rhetoric as an "instrument for understanding and improving human relations. 
Even though thi^^sxfiool is recent it is equal to Aristotelian or modern 
in the power tv criticize rhetoric. 

This article provides an understanding of the underlying principles 
(along with An extensive bibliography for each proposition offered), and 
uses of contemporary rhetorical theory. It also provides numeroLS exam- 
ples of where this theory is being used and the bibliographical references 
/or each. This article does require a certain amount of time for under- 
standing, «. simple reading of it will not be enough to understand contem- 
porary rhetorical theory and criticism. 



Carla Ceckert 



"Theory-Building and Rhetorical Criticism: 
An Informal Statement of Opinion" 
Roderick Hart 
Central States Spe ech/ Journal , 27(1976), 70-77 

The position taken in this paper was that future rhetorical 
criticism should bi concerned with questions and answers which lead to 
the development of predictive theoretical statements about N'jman 
persuasion. It was suggested tnat previous rhetorical studies were 
lacking in such an effort. 

The first major argument advanced was tnat a pronounced concern for 
theory could redirect typical approaches to rhetorical criticism. 
Specifically, it was suggested that the field of inquiry be delimited to 
more traditional rhetorical phenomenon and that selection of rhetorical 
events for study be focused on more commonplace and even mundane investi- 
gations. The rhetoric at a meeting of a local plumbers 1 union is cited 
as an example. Refinement of analytical tools and discussions of their 
development in published articles was encouraged to enable the development 
of valid and reliable methodologies. It was also suggested that rhetorical 
critics interpret their findings in the light of generic qualities of 
the rhetoric. 

The second major point argued in the article was that properly 
conceived generic criticism must, by its nature, fully respond to the 
call for theory-building. Three aproaches co rhetorical genres were 
identified: space-tii.ie setting, rhetorical purpose, and ideational 
thrust. It was suggested that these three approaches are limited in 
their ability to reflect the complexity of phenomena constitutive of 
rhetorical transactions. It was also aruged that it is insufficient to 
include only situational variables as well as the characteristics of 
messages, becuas£ the entire system of rhetorical ele ents treated as a 
whole constitutes a rhetorical genre. It is the s J idying of systems as 
rhetorical genres tnat allow the building of theory about rhetoric in 
general . 

The third argument was that rhetorical critics should encourage 
the work of descriptivists as well as judgmental ists. Four critical 
options w?re identified impressionistic, analytic, synthetic and 
judicial. It was suggestedj^.at impressionistic criticism is data- 
poor and reflects the sentiments of the critic, and that analytic^ 
criticism focuses on the message to the neglect of personal and situa- 
tional factors. Judicial criticism was defined as criticism whicn 
involves evaluating a rhetorical transaction against some standard. It 
was suggested th** many scholars have assumed that all criticism must 
involve the rendering of informal judgments and that many times, the 
judgments reflect premature critical evaluations. The synthetic approach, 
which centers on the gathering and digesting of rhetorical facts, was 
proposed. It was suggested that such an approach Is more likely to 
illuminate certain characteristic of situations and messages which a c 
distinctly rhetorical. % 

Hart'c article provides ar interesting perspective :n problems witr 
rhetorical criticisn as i r is currently practiced, Suggesri c or r 
rn cre f ^rn- 4 : 'ri" 1 y-«;r i^rr^ ?cnoacn are provided, 
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"I. A, Richards on Rhetoric and Criticism" 
Paul R. Corts 
The Southern Speech Journal , 36(1970), 115-126. 



Corts suggests that a re-examina^'on of the philosophy of Richards 
is in order. When Richards passed off the treatment of rhetoric by the 
ancients and contemporaries, he was not labeling them valueless treatises; 
he was merely labeling them valueless for the study of rhetoric in the 
twentieth century, 

Richards claimed that persuasion, the central theme of traditional 
rhetoric, was "only one among the aims of discourse 11 . He contends that 
there are two uses of language, the "symbolic" (or "scientific") and the 
"emotive" ("rhetorical"). He also believes that rhetoric "should be a 
study of misunderstanding and its remedies", and that with this definition 
in mind, the researcher should study meaning as conveyed in symbols, and 
tl.w interactings of meaning units in discourse. This would shift the 
focus of attention from macroscopic considerations to microscopic invest- 
igation of the structures of the smallest discussable units of meaning— 
words. To this end, Richards used a thought-word-thing relationship. 
To better illustrate, he devised a triangular model. At the top^of the 
triangle, "thought" indicates the realm of general experience, various 
"referent*-" (things) are perceived and the resultant impression is stored 
in the "t d nt" area. "Symbol" (words) is the smallest possible meaning 
unit and : drawn from the thought area. There is a definite relation- 
ship between the symbol and thought areas an^ between the referent and 
thought areas, but no direct relationship between the referent and the 
symbol. The pver-simpl cation- that the "word" is the "thing" is one 
of the major causes of misunderstanding. In communication, according to 
Richards, "experiences at the best, under the most favorable circumstances 
can be but similar". Therefore, an enormous amount of common experience 
is needed if people are to communicate. More explicitly^ Richards 
believes that communicator! is impossible without ccmmon experience. 

Richards has devised a quadruplex illustrating his interpretation 
of the communication process which presents four functions of language. 
He considers these four functions—sense, feeling, tone, and intention-- 
the "psychology of the speech situation". These same functions may aiso 
be applied - the audience, although he further describes the audience's 
role in a conprenending Wheel wrrch delineates seven comprehending activ- 
ities. Richards does not merge his quadruplex cr Comprehending Wheel 
with his general communication model, but he states that both of these 
aspects assist the functioning of the selector and developer which thus 
encompasses the to^al speech situation. 

Richards feels that persuasion must be removed as the overriding 
concern of rhetoric ard that understanding or comprehension must replace 
it. His system emphasizes precision of meaning, which will bring about 
understanding. All language should therefore be judged on the basis of 
its contribution to the primary goal of understanding. Rhetoric should 
study language as an attempt to prorote u.-.derctar ^inc in Human conrur 4 - 
cation. Corts acvxates. a r lock at this philosophy. Although "ic-ards 
analysis cf t h <e "speech situation' scrrwhat parallels traditional acprcacre 
his models provide keen insight t the ^uran comrumcatic i r 



"Six Rhetorics for Perennial Study" 

John F, Wilson 
Today's Speech , 19(1971), 49-54. 

This article represents Wilson's response to his editor's request 
that he select sex or fewer boolcs which would be basic to the under- 
standing of Rhetorical Theory. Wilson chose the following, listed in 



order of their importance: 

(1 ) A Grammar of Motives 

A Rhetoric of Motives Kenneth Burke 

(2) The Philosophy of Rhe toric, - - - I. A. Richards 

(3) Public Speaking - James A. Winans 

(4) Language in Thought and Action - - - S.I. Hayakawa 

(5) The Uses of Argument % - Stephen E. Toulmin 

(6) The New Rheto ric: A Treatise on Argument Ch. Perelman and 

L. Olbrechts-Tyteca 



The six works (counting the two Burke words as one) present com- 
prehensive theories and have had a marked influence in the field. 

The two Burke works present a philosophical construct of rhetoric 
which is heavily based on the classical writers. Rhetoric has, Burke 
claims, as its basic function the use of words by human agents to form 
attitudes or to induce actions in other human agents. This is done 
through identification. Motives arise from the divisiveness of society. 
Three Jevels of motives— rhetorical , symbolic, and grammatical —are 
discussed* and under the latter, Burke presents his famed pentad , or 
five-faceted structure for the analysis of human motivation. Using key 
terms from drama— act, scene, agent, agency, and purpose— his sytem has 
been labeled "dramatistic". Burke presents a very complicated philosophy 
with identification and motivation at its center and classical ideas at 
its base, all taking place within a dramatr settihg. 

How words work ar. i how one arrives at tneir meanings is Richard's 
main focus. Ha sees all language as symbolic and would have us differ- 
entiate between referential andemotive functions of language, Though 
some it* feel that Richards' view of rhetoric is too narrow, he forces 
us to distinguish labels and symbols frcrn the things for which they stand. 

Winans 1 Public Speaking , is the first book to introduce the psycho- 
logy of attention as the basis for a system of rhetoric. He defined per- 
suasion as the gaining and maintaing of fair, favorable and undivided 
attention, Winans also contributed ideas about delivery which have been 
re-writWn into many textbook: which have a major influence in today's 
oral rhetorical theory. 

Hayakawa 1 s work is based heavily on the ideas of Alfred **criybski, 
but is more readable than the Korzybski books. Hayakawa deals with the 
ir^ortance of language and its eonnotative and denotative meanings in 
active world. H^'s work streises *ne difficulties of clearly delmeatirc 
meanings in order tc ouild 3 sot^-ty which T.uUa! trust make*: increases 
cooperation possible. 

Toulmin is aut^ontaw* n r, + _^e irea -:.f *rqur.en:. >*e sees * 



structuring of the formal syllogism, with its major and minor premises, 
unsatisfactory to describe argument as it actually exists. His analysis 
and the resulting terminology have furnished a structural model for laying 
out rhetorical arguments for investigation and criticism. Through the 
presentation of a new system, Toulmin has discovered new and more practi- 
cal uses for traditional logic. 

The final choice has only lately, been available in English, but has 
been influential in Europe since its publication in 1958. The French 
authors researched the field of rhetoric in an attempt to explain judicial 
processes. Argument, they claim, is audience-centered rather than form- 
centered. They have dr *n upon classical principles, but their treat- 
ment of the nature and role of fact, truth, presumption, value, logic of 
argument, and the kinds of argument, produce a psychological cast that 
yields a new approach. 

Wilson notes that ail of his selections imply a classical ground- 
ing which proves that the roots of a subject are important to a full 
understanding of it. Bur even more revealing is the evidence in each 
work of the impact of psychological thought upon rhetorical theory during 
this century. In ^11 six, the concern is with human behavior rather than 
with rhetoric as a literary product. 

Theodessa Saffer 
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"Resources for the History 
and Criticism of Public Address" 

Charles W. Lomas 
Today's Speech , 19(197U, 37-41. 

The serious schoUMy study of the history and criticism of public 
address, really began less than fifty y*ars ago. The trend in current 
studies is away from biographical and rhetorical analysis and tov/ard 
studying rhetorical events as functional examples if the intellectual 
and social history of the period. This newer concept suggests that the 
function of the teacher of public address is to encourage students to 
examine the role of persuasive discourse in the dynamics of social, 
intellectual and political change. It also suggests that in a study of 
*the history of public address, speeches should be considered with a 
knowledge of the social and historical settings in which they were 
produced. Twenty-three bocks were reviewed in the course of this 
search for useful resources for the history and criticism of public 
address. 

Robert T. Oliver's History of Public Speaking in America has been 
a mainstay in courses in history and criticism of public address since 
its publication. Because most of the research from which he draws is 
the work of uthers, his book reflects the gaps in the research of mem- 
bers of the profession. His section on the pre-civil war era is the 
strongest, as'much has been done in this period. Nothing is reported 
after 1914; very little deals with the rhetoric of agitation and poli- 
tical reform between 188(1 and 1920; and nothing covers the radical 
speakers during the post civil v/ar period ♦ Still, there is no other 
book which beg'ns to accomplish what this one does. 

The third volume of the three volume work sponsored by the Speech 
Association of America, A H istory and Criticism of American Public 
Address , ^edited by Marie Hochmuth NTchols, does more to revfeal the 
nature of rhetm'cal problems faced by the speakers than dot the first 
two volumes of the set. Many of the essays in the third volume, per- 
haps due to the advantage of following the first two and benefiting 
by other works published later, recognize that one of the factors of 
creative criticism lies in devising a method .particularly suited to tin 
speaker being studied. / 

J. J. Auer's Anti slavery and Disunion a/1 so sho^ greater variety 
of methods than do earlier volumes. In particular, four studies seem 
to deal primarily with a movement or with group characteristics, while 
sev^n others deal with events involving more than one speaker. 

Waldo Braden's Oratory in the Old South helps fill the gap in 
Oliver's book. Nearly all of the essays in the book center on groups 
of speakers as they were concerned with single Issues. 

Turning to anthologies, in W. M. Parrish and Marie Hochmuth 1 s 
American Speeches , two excellent essays preface the collection of texts 
Parrish, in his essay, calls for critics tc discover what the situation 
called for, what the speaker might have said, and the resources access- 
ible to him. All texts are given in full or with deletions clearly 
noted. 



Similarly, A. Craig BaircTs American Public Addresses 174CM95?. 
gives citations of sources and background, though even more completely 
than found in Parrish and Hochmuth. Baird includes more speeches, and 
is Drobably the better of the two, if only one is to be chosen. 

In terms of multiple volume anthologies, Marion Mills Millers 
Great Debates in American History covers in fourteen volumes speeches 
and political writings dealing with important controversies from 1764 
to 4913. On a similar theme, though more scholarly, is the two-volume 
The People Shall Judge compiled by the staff of Social Sciences I at 
the University of Chicago: 

Some recent one volume anthologies, though narrow *n scope, are 
more issue centered. These include Ernest Wrage and Barne* Baskerville," 
American Forum: Speeches on Historic Is sues , 1788-1900 , and the companion 
volume Contemporary Fo rum ;"Th arias W. Ionia s , Agitator Tn American 
Society ; Arthur L. Smith, The Rhetoric of Black Revolution ; Robert L. 
Scott add Wayne Brockriede, The Rhetoric of BlacTTPower , Haig and Hamida 
Bosmajian, The Rhetoric of tHe Civil Rights Movement ; and Paul Boase, 
The R hetoric of Christian Socialism . " 

Books dealing with the art of rhetorical criticism are Lester 
Thonssen and A. Craig Baird, Speech Criticism ; Edwin Black, Rhetorical 
Criticism ; and Marie Hochmuth Nichols, Rhetoric and Criticisnu Black 
and Nichols both call for a more innovative approach to criticism than 
the more traditional Thonssen and Baird model. 

Those seeking to simplify criticism for beginners are Anthony 
Hillb^uner in Critical Dimensions : The Art of Public Addre ss Criticism 
and Robert Cathcart in Post Communication : Critical An alysis ana Eval- 
uation . Both books are short paperbacks best suited to undergraduate 
use. * 

The other three books mentioned were s collections of speech texts, 
but not particularly recommended for th£ serious student of criticism. 
The value of the first twenty, however, should be fairly obvious. 
Whether planning a personal research project, a personal course of 
study, a course for undergraduate or graduates, or developing a depart- 
mental program, a list of the important books in th2 field is a necessity. 
The descriptions and evaluations given here make the list part^ulrrly 
useful, whatever purpose the reader may have in mind. 



David A. Bullock 



"The New Politics Meets the Old Rhetoric: 
New Directions in Campaign Cormunication Research" 

David Swanson 
Quarterly Journal of Speech , 58(1972), 31-40. 

Political campaign speaking has long been of interest to students 
of speech comnunication. The position of this essay was that , the most 
productive investigation of the issues and methods of th'i new politics 
must rooted in a reconceptual ization of campaign coimiimicatiun and 
or the^role of the communication researcher. The pc/spectives and . 
limitations of voting behavior and campaign comrnunicacion research were 
analyzed and new directions for research were suggested. 

I£ was suggested that a "new politics" is effecting a fundamental 
transformation in the nature of American political campaigning." Three ' 
features of these neU-style campaigns were identified: 1) the ^jnost 
effective campaign strategy is considered to be grounded in scientific 
theory and research; 2) extensive use of mass media and television 
particularly^ and 3) the televised messages seem to deemphasize more 
traditional norms of appeal, such as the broadcast of a political speech 
by a candidate in favor of spot announcements. ; 

It wastargued that studies of campaign; communication in the speech 
field have n$t been responsive to these changes in the communication 
methods and strategies of the new politics. It was suggested that speech 
studies have focused on oratory despite the fact that campaign speaking 
represents a relatively small part of a campaign's total communications 
program. It was noted that most comprehensive coimiuni cation studies of 
campaigns have been conducted outside the speech discipline. 

A second feature of speech communication studies of political 
campaigning which was discussed was the confusisa and ambiguity in the 
derivation and application of standards of judgment. It was suggested 
that researchers have been descriptive and have avoided making evalua- 
tive judgments or they have offered essentially intuitive generalizations 
about the relative importance of campaign stratecies. It was suggested 
that researcher! must be able to examine the new politics with its 
multitude opformats and tactics and offer credible explanations for the 
effects of political messages and strategies. 

Voting behavior research was also discussed and it was suggested 
that such studies are not communicationroriented and are paradigm-free, 
in that they are particularized and non-theoretical. As a result of the 
inability, of either voting behavior or speech conrnunication studies to 
focus on the comprehensive communication picture, it was concluded that 
knowledge is lacking of whether the communication methods of the new 
politics are any more successful than the old. 7 

It was suggested that product ve study in this area would require 
abandoning the political speech-making orientation in favor of a full- 
blown view of rhetoric in the campaign context, including such factors 
afs strategy formulation, -issue selection, image presentation, message 
format choice, medium, etc. The critic's first task would be to describe 
the broad strategies by whicn a campaign seeks to maximize its chances 
of electoral \ictory. To evaluate and judge these strategies, it was 
suggested that it is necessary to understand the American electorate 
and to focus on the voter's response to strategies. 
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It was argued that the critic's approach td particular strategies 
should be to\examine the function of messages or tactics and to-ascer- 
tain if those functions are successful ly fulfilled. It Was suggested 
that a broader level of analysis might involve evaluating the function 
to determine if it was essential ,to the .campaign. It was argued that 
^Ms approach would provide., a better understanding- of how politicals 
communication works and lead to objective, empirical investigations^. 

Swanson's-. article- challenges communication researchers to be • , 
'responsive to the changing trends in political communicat *^n. It 
suggests that campaign communication study might yield more knowledge 
if it were based on an expanded view of its subject, drew its critical 
standards from the voters themselves, and/ adopted a more sophisticated 
functional perspective in the analysis of campaign strategies. 

1 

Donna Jensen". ' 
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"Rhetoric, Reality, an&Mass Media 1 ' 
* ■ David M. Berg 
Quarterly Journal of Sptech , 58(1972), 255 r 263. 

7 ' \ 



The aiirof the article is to propound the idea^that mass media 
tends to magnify the focus of human perception on the. flaws of society. 
Mass media plays an influential role in molding 'the, nature of human, , 
beings* rhetorical utter-ings. , • « 

The article is divided into*two major sections: (1) media and 
reality; and (2) reality- and rhetoric. 

Mass media, especially television, provides much of' a person's - 
view .of the outside world. The individual dpes not control the pan 
of 'the media's canfcra, thus, the media controls what perception of 
reality ithe individual experiences. The nature of reality reporting 
by peoplte who operate the media tends to fully express the imperfec-, 
tion of human life. There' s are two contributing factors to the flaw- 
ridden reality shaped by mass media.- First, mass media not only reports 
-Events but they also create events to be reported. Second, mass media 
tends to -focus upon overt and dramatic expressions that exist 1n 
society. » 

Mass media helps mold human beings' perception of reality. This 
situation influences the nature of. contemporary rhetoric by those hu- 
man beings. There appears to be two trends in the contemporary 
rhetoric of the American people: (1) an increase in verbal response 
to media events; and (2) a^ tendency for these responses- to be of an 
aggressive and hostile nature. 

A number of groups are' aware of the potential of mass media- to 
create events and happenings in. society. Thus, if the .media ts to be 
'used to communicate with society a group must attract the attention 
of the" media. The*most feasible manner in which. to attract the aj|en- 
^Tm^f^he^edier-ts^o-p^ drama-t-ie-beha 
and events. Thus, many groups are turning to physically overt b 
ftcur to obtain the attention of the media. 
} -> There are three. Interesting- points to be thought about In relation- 
ship- to media access. * First, actions are more- important ttran oral 
messages .because of televisions bias toward pictures rathet-ihan. 
words^ Second, a certain group may express one message ft> attract the 
• attention of the media while they express a second message tp^communi- 
cate their cause. And third, a person may express a message/to obtain 
the attention of the media when in reality he/she mayprave^a slightly 
different view on the situation. Tf a state of dissonance is engendered 
within the individual he/she could accept the -position expressed to the' 
media to relieve the dissonance. Thus, a resultant shift-in beliefs 
and behaviors of that individual. / • 

The value of this article is that it provides_tJie^reader with a ;. 
good. example of a contemporary rhetorical analysis. The. article also- 
expresses several significant ',tatements about mass m6dia in the 
American society.. "*" • 




Linus H. Brandt 
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"Political -Communication" 
* - . r James- W. Chesebro , .* 

Quarterly Journal of Speech, yS2(1976) , 289-300 

This- article focuses on the direct and intimate relationship which- 
exists between symbol using and politics; Chese.bro points out the di- 
versity of approaches 3 ;' to the study of political communication* and offers 
a framework of fiveptheoretical approaches* which he identifies as the 
Machiavellian , i corn 6 , ritualistic , confirmational , and dramatis tic c$ 
ceptions of political communication* - 

> The Machiavellian approach argues "that these holding power are" con- 
ceived to be the dominant component in a political' relationship by virtue 
of some special ability. .In 'practice, this approach diminishes, if not / 
completely dismisses, the import of symbols in political assessments. 
Political extremists are frequently viewed as employing Machiavellian • 
rather than^-symbolic tactics to secure political dominance. The' leader who 
uses this approach is probably excessively task.-orien.ted and treats others 
as objects to be'xontrolled- rajther than as individuals with whom he can j 
develop a relationship. The Machiavellian. agent must balance the conflic- 
ting demands on his position an'd.on^the movement he represents\while 
molding the .members within the movement. "fin order to accomplish this*, the 
leaderwnakes use of various symbolic strategies. The symbols used^to 
convey thesl' strategies are derived frpm^the pre-existing talents, skills,' 
,and personality 'traits- of the leaders^ Chesebro contends therefore*; that 
" rhetoric "is predominantly a byproduct of leaders employing Machiavellian 
tactics. 

This approach, as a critical system, has generated negative response. <n 
I For 'many, the Machiavellian approach fails to accountjfor thejcomplexit-ies < 
--of change-and-coitrol accounted-foMn^communi cation models. IT has, how- / 
/ever, been used by critics %to describe and indict political forces believed 
to' have "gone wrong" » , 

•In contrast, the second or iconic-approach , -holds that symbols have 
an important role in politics. When symbols are narrowly conceived, they 
can -be viewed as icons. Icons coirinttnly assumed to possess both political 
and rhetorical impact, might fnclude military parades, statues .of heroes, 
and uniforms. ".In this context, ■a-mtlitary junta's uniforms and gups may • 
-eliminate 'opposition without ]the actual use of physral .force. Critics* use 
this -approach to explain inobvious rhetorical forces operating'foithin a 
political (system. . " „* 

Ti.e ritualistic approach' emphasizes the redundant and superficial 
, .nature of political acts. CHing as an example of this, the presidential 

campaigns /every four years, Ches.ebro contends that th'ey seldom alter sub- , 
stantive pdlicies or reveal the policies' likely to be executed thereafter.. ' " I 
Nevertheless, the campaign ritual-functfons rhetorically insofar as it I 
convinces voters that concrete actions will be a byproduct of the election 
outcome. I 

The iconic and ritualistic approach complement each other in 'that, 
' the iconic approach identifies v the kind'of power relationship which exists . ^ 
between two components, and the ritualistic approach reveals- the function 
of 'the power relationship.^ * * 
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Jhe four.ito approach, the confiiraatitinal approach , treats political 
i cation as a means of ?confiraing or disconfirming political insti- . 

agents, "or policies. Because voter expression can effectively 
the structure of* governments, H has become an area of much «study. 
BehavioYal and experimental studies of political action by scholars of 
- speech communication are frequently classified within the confirmational 
, ^ approach. 

* The final, or dramatistic , approach' to political communication views 

. politics as a totally symbolic Construct. Such a symbolic conception of 
politics 'is based on a series of assumptions regarding the nature of reality, 
language, and the individual. Reality is cast as a formless, meaningless . 
mass which must be organized apfl structured according to human needs.. Each , 
culture, through its various socialization agencies, prbvides its own set 

* of mean? to satisfy these ne^d*. Symbol learning and using, language 

v aqquisition, allows the indiyidris* to secure his needs. The symbol system 
may be the one tool which transcends the limits of cultural diversity. 
Thus the, symbol system may ultimately provide the commorj features cresting 
and sustaining the social'and political community. Drarpatisjts view symbols 
as ,the operational basis for understanding politics. Politics refers to 
the pursuit and exercise of power,* but power refers to',the relationship 
created, mediated, and altered by shared perceptions of both the dominant 
and the subordinate componentis^whp must share a common Symbol system in 

. order to conmunicate. A symbol ic* conception of pow^r, as conceived by 
dramatists, does exist within pdlitical science. 

Each of the five approaches offers a different interpretation of the 
relationship of symbols ahd politics, but the approaches are basically . 
complementary. Chesebro views ea£h approach as a "cluster" of studies, and 
th ereby gives cre dence ,, to_defjning the stujiy^of political' communication as- 
an academic pursuit. $ome academicians feel that, though speech-cormiuni- 
catioh. may be <a late enhty, it has direct business with politics, and the 
.resultant rhetoric could pass as political science, with the professors- of 

* iVas political experts. 



Theodessa Saffer* 
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"A Synthesis of Methodologies Used In Studying - 
* Political Communication" 

Judith S. Trent ' 
' Central States Speech Journal , 26(1975), 287-297. 

This article .presents, Critical synthesis of methodologies used^y, 
speech conrnunT^atifciTs'cho'lars who have nought to examine political com- 
munication. All national and regional Speach communication journals; pub- , 
lished between 1967 and 1973 were surveyed for articles which either - - 
analyzed some political communication variable or which proposed a methodo-'' 
logy suitable for analysis of communication variables~t?i a national 
political campaign. Fifty-four articles which dealt with some aspect of 
*a contemporary national political campaign or which proposed a methodology 
formed the material for this study i 

Once selected, the fifty-four articles were initially classified in' 
terms of what appeared to be th^primary purpose of each .article. -Six 
major categories were derives: (1) candidates and^their rhetoric; (2) mes- 
sage analysis; (3) media; (4) voter behavior; (5) over-all campaign setting 
and strategy; and (6) methodology. 

Eleven of the fifty-four articles -in the survey had as their primary 
focus an examination or description of a specific candidate and/or one or 
-more' of his rhetorical characteristics or strategies. The articles here 
contained fewer fresh forms and less indication of rigorous research 
methods than did those in most of the other categbries. Only four articles 
presented new approaches to communication criticism which future critics 
may find useful for analyzing political communication. 

Fourteen of the fifty-four articles in the survey had as their primary^ 
— focus-the examination orranaTysis of™a^iwlitiate J ^^pee^f4€-iiTess^geT-- < The- - 
articles varied widely 'in the message-oriented variables selected for 
analysis, theiintensity of coverage, the' approach used to research the 
message, and their quality; but in thirteen of the fourteen articles, 
message analysis was restricted to^the .examination qf campaign speeches. 
Almost non.-exixtent were anaJysis\6fV radio and television campaign commer-. 
cials, filmed campaign documentaries and biographies, campaign literature, 
or even brief statements given "ingress conferences. The strength of the 
research summarized in this .category is the fresh methodologies and^addi- 
tional questions provided for examination of the traditional bastion of 
rhetorical concern, the analysis of speeches. But taken -as a group, tne 
Studies are limitetTby a failure to broaden the definition of message to 
include the increasingly more frequently used'forms of campaign^ communi- 
cation— media^spmmercials, biographies,' and media interviews. 

Seven of the fifty-four articles had as their primary emphasis the 
examination or analysis of the media in political coimiuni cation. While 
the five- studies reported in this category establish that workable research 
exist for media studies of political communication, the sparsjfty of such 
** studies -during a six-year period when a major portion of campaign rhetoric 
was broadcast indicates that the speech communication dircipline is not 
taking leadership in this area. 

; Three of 'the fifty-four articles had as their primary focus the 
^effect of campaign communication on the behavior of voters. >As. in the pre- 
vious category, research within speech communication on voters' behavior 
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is limited. Speech cc.»muni cation research has almost ignored both of- the 
elements discussed in this category— effect of cpmnunl cation and voter 
.behavior. The" critical question-os "why?*~\Why have only three of the 
fifty-four articles published over a six-year/perSiod had as their primary 
focus the effect of conmunicatipp on yoteY* behavi&rl Part oflthe answer 
is. that traditionally the critic-analyst -has- had a speaker/message orienta- 
tion as opposed to \ receiver orientation. In addition, concentrated, re- 
search efforts on variables which demand qulntification may have been 
avoided because many .critics do not feel comfortable with empirically 
based methodologies. . '' ; t , 

Eleven of the fifty-four had as their primary focus an examination 
or 'description of either over-all campaign strategy or ^specific strategies 
of a sinole candidate. 'Although the articles varied *wid6ly .in the topics 
selected for analysis and the intensity of coverage, the methods, of re- 
searching campaign strategies did not. With too few exceptions, the articles 
in this category failfd io demonstrate concern for any kind of precisely 
defined or rigorouslypursued methodology. Instead.. of an -examination of 
the^various strategies employed according to criteria imposed by , any 
traditional or fresh approach -to analysis,, the investigation was pften simply 
a record of the,authors f opinions and/or analysis ! df what other political 
commentators were writing. Although campajgn strategies constituted* the 
second largest' category in the survey, few fresh forms or approaches to 
researching candidates' election strategies were,. apparent and not only were 
new approaches in the'minority, dedicatipn*to any definite or rigorous 
methodology was often- lacking. * 1 * 

Eight of the fifty-four articles had as thedr primary focus. either a . 
general exhortation for the field to conduct more research on a particular 
^mnunimioTi^rial^e^aTid/or-grtoup" of ^variables , or to use -a specif ic — 
methqlology to analyze political/ campaign communication. Although these 
articles demonstrated a concern/for exploring new ways of researching 
political communication, the nek ways were-largely conffned to empirically 
based methodologies or to the conceptual izatidh of specific mode-Is for 
precise analyses of a specific variable. 

This article might be useful to the individual who is concerned with 
methodology. The author discusses some of the : better articles and tells -. 
why their approach is appealing. However, this article pertains mainly with 
-problems in political communication research methods. 

Brenda J. Webb 




"New Approaches to the Study of Movements: . * 

Defining -Movements Rhetorically" * 

Robert S. Cathcart * ' * • 

Western Journal of Speech-Communication , 36(1972), 289-3Q0. 

• This article deals with the need to find new approaches to the 
practices of rhetorical criticfsm. Cathcart is more concerned wjth/\o 
.the theoretical aspects-of such study, 5 but, he realizes that methology , - 
must necessarily be examined too. Cathcart feels that not* only are the 
standard .tools'.of rhetorical criticism ill-suited for unravelling the 
comp-lexity of discourse in social movement, but that the present defi-' 
nitions of movements are ill-suited to the formulation of an adequate" . 
theory- of the rhetoric of movements. . 

Most of the studies in this field have been predicated on^Griffin's 
1952 definition of movements, which has three elements: (1) a historical 
movement is something that~has occurred l "at some time in the past", (2) 
movements a«£i linear, thai is, men become dissatisfied, then they, make 
efforts to^ crange their environment, then 'their efforts result in some 
degree of success or failure; and (3) movements have a historical com-, 
ponent _an<Ut-rhetof,ical component. .Cathcart fetfs that this definition 
is too"confining. It not only limits study to 'past human. interactions, 
but it; requires waiting for a. complete cycle of the interact! dM:o take 
place before it 'can be recognized. This definition also" places an extra 
burden on the rhetorical critic to distinguish between that part of the 
movement which is historical and that part which is his. special province, 
the rhetorical.* This relationshiD between hi story and rhetoric is often 
u&d as the justification for the rhetorical criticism of American public 
addresses as historical events. This approach comes close to making a 
movement more nearly a chunk. of history than a unique compound of his- 
torlc^l"^ndnrlmt6rical~moTecules which can be isolated for. special » 
treatment. Using -the historical approach to movement study has forced 
the criticisms to be much like traditional speaker-speech analyses.. . 

A second source of definition for rhetorical* critics of movements 
has been the writings of social scientists. Definitions from this '. 
source view social movements as a form of* collective behavior organized 
to produce change. As wMth historical definitions of movements,' these 
definitions are so imprecise that it becomes impossible- to identify - 
which colleG^yj^ehaviors are movements. 'In addition, the social • * 
psychologists' usually look at collective behavior in contrast to indl- 
vidual behavior rather than contrasting certain collective behaviors ^ 
with larger societal behaviors. They also tend to .overlook the dynamic 
quality of the Targer social system, the evolving states quo.*-- When 
these individuals talk of collective behavior organized°to produce 
change, they are often Ascribing the status quo rather than a social 
vor political movement. In contrast, what the rhetorical critic, of 
Movements must be concerned with is not definitions which describe the. 
"dynamic status quo, but. defi nitions which describe those collective 
behaviors which cannot be accommodated within the normal movement of 
the status. quo. ' , 

. Cathcart proposes that the historical and socio-psychological defi- 
nition be abandoned and that a new, rhetorical definition of movements 
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be formulated. To this end* he examined Griffin's/new approach to 
movements "which is based on 'Burkefan dramatistic 1 philosophy. 'A 
dramatlstlc "theory of movements needs a drama.tlstfc definition of 
movements, aud.'Cathcart suggests trfct two Burkeiah ra,tios, agency- " 
scene and agency-act, are essential to\the Inception of a movement. 

, There must be actors who perceive the established system to .be a 
faculty order and ^ho* cry dut- through various symbol ic > acts that 
justice w.111 not come until immediate corrective measures have been 
applied. Opposing this, there must b^-a-rec/lprocatjng act from the 
establishment 'which perceived the. demands of the agitators. It is 
.this reciprocity or* dialectical -enjoinment' 1n the moral arena which 
defines movements and distinguishes them from other dramatlstlc forms. 

. , According toCathcart, the particular dialectic described above," 
is a necess'ary Ingredient for production of th# rhetorical form recog- _ 

' nized'as a political or social movement. Though not the only attribute 
necessary to formulate a complete definition of movements, 1t;fs essen- 
tial. The author urges' "researchers to work toward a fullblown rhetorical 
definition of movements and to avoid-, thereby, being the handmaiden to - 
historians, and social sc*1wtists. • ' * 



V 
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- * Persuasion 

»* « * 

This section includes both rhetorical' as well as emperical sources 
for the study of persuasion. It 'is- offered as a separate section to 
emphasize the importance of the topic to speech communication. 

* No single topic of recognized importance in the.field is so clearly 
dominated by a single scholar,as is persuasion theory and research. It' 
is fitting .that the .abstract! are organized to begin and end with arti-- 
cles by Herbert Simons, who has been thu instrumental genius behind 
creative- work in persuasion. 

Other articles in this group raise important questions as well and, 
as a group, .this collection best defines the-scopeand nature of the 
subarea of communication. ' 

Herbert Simons, "Psychological 'Theories of Persuasion: An Auditor's 
" , -Report.", . ° . _ 

Gary-Cronkhite, "Persuasion: Parochial isnr.or Process?." ^ * 
Stephen B. Jones, Michael Burgoon, and Wane Sttfsirt, "Toward a Message- 
* Centered" Theory of Persuasion: Three Empirical Investigations of 

Language Intensity." . * 

Herbert W. Simons, "Requirements, Problems, and Strategies: A Theory 

of Persuasion for Social Movements." - 
Mary Larson, --"Some Problems in Dissonance Theory Research." 
Charles Larson ?nd Robert Sanders, "Faith, Mystery, and Data:. An 
•' ' Analysis of 'Scientific' "Studies of Persuasion." 
Thomas M. Steinf'att and! Dominic A. Infante i ''Attitude-Behavior Rel-ation- 

• ships in Communication Research"." 

Herbert W. Simons, "Persuasion i,i Social Conflicts: A Critique of Pre- 
' vailing Conceptions and a Framework for* Future Research." 
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'. - "Psychological Theories of Persuasion: * 

An-AW1tor, 4 s Report" 
j '• • HeVbert Simons > 

1 Quarterly Journal of Speech , 57(1971), 383-392. 

*'' . The purpose "of thls^-papir was to provide an overall -appraisal of the 

• contributions of psychological' theories of persuasion. The criteria used k 
to evaluate, the theories were:- 1) loglca} rigor, 2) predlctlvene'sfe, 3-) 
provocatlveness, and"4) 'comprehensiveness. 

The' criterion, of TogtcaT rigor was. applied to, determine 1f the ' 
.theories used terms consistently and clearly, and 1f the rules of corre- 
spondence could' be applied reliably to the real! wofld. 'It was suggested 
that ambiguities plague psychological /Theories of persuasion because the 
complexity Of ttoe process requl res*, terms that are difficult to <ORerat-1on- 
s allze. i It was also suggested that approaches characterized by phenomen- . 
ology were limited 1n. their ability to explicate concepts. Works by Asch, 
Heider, Lewin, and Rogers were cited as examples'. Mediational theories, 
which 'posit phenomenologlcal variables but. attempt^ to link them to obser- 
vable behaviors' by means* of explicit rules or definitions, were cited as 
promising' for the development of complex theories. but are st11UJnrf*?d ; , 
. by subjectivity. Doob and Fishbeln, Greenwald and We1ss-i-0sqo6*d;' and-oud 

• and Tannenbaum were dted 'as theorists who have attempted to. establish the - 
existence of mediators by first postulating them, then operationally de- 
fining them,* deducing hypotheses that follow from" their existence, and v ' 
then testing these hypotheses.. More analysis. .of conceptual constructs* and* , 
fewer premature .attempts at empirical verification were encouraged. ' It ) y 
was' suggested "that' Festinger and other researchers corifess a lack of 
operational definitions fori concepts. ** . . \ * 

The criterion of predlctlVeness was used to assess the applicability 
of the theories to the real world. It was concluded that theorists! have , 
experienced difficulty 1n documenting their central propositions. (It was 4 
suggested that Festinger, Osgood and Tannenbaum, and Abel son and Rosenberg 
have' received criticism due' to- premature quantification and. the addition 
of revised corrective principles to the central theories.- •{ 

'* Provocatlveness was defined as T the ability* to generate new research 
and new theories' and to "explain" 1n a subjective sense. It was concluded 
that the heuristic value 'of. psychological persuasion theories' was well » 
'demonstrated by the number -of studies generated, the extent to' which' non- . 
Obvious' hypotheses have been derived and confirmed, and the capacity to . 
provide substantive satisfying explanations for complex, real-Hfe phen- 
omena. Festinger' s theory x of cognitive dissonance was cited as an example 

'.'of 'a provocative theory. Festinger's theory has generated over 300 studies. 
Four suggestions, about how persuasion theory could become even more . 
comprehensive were presented. It was proposed that theorists could explore, 

.^1n greater depth, the relationship between attitudes and behaviors; exptore, 
the -Overlapping .relationship betweejf persuasion and coercion; add factors 
1n tiJe social setting to their theories; and redefine their orientations y 

".to permit-frtore* macroscopic accounts of the persuasion process.-,*. 

f, SlmOn's article provides an assesment of the current state of ' v 
psychological persuasion theories. An extensive- bibliography of the 
major psychological theories 1s provided. The limitations of the present • • 
state of. theory development, as well, as its strengths and the 1mpl i catitsnsv 
for .future research, are discussed. - s \ ! • 

* v Donna Jensen 
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"Persuasion: Parochial ism 1 or -Process?' 1 - N v /• 5 * 
, f . -<3a$y Cronkhite . , .£ 1 • ' •/ . • V 

Quarterly Journal- 'of Speech, 61(1976), 100-104. '• , f if 

' ** ✓ " ' " 
The major thesis iR the "article f% that ''There is a real tfeed for 
greater. emphasis upon the receptive* function^ in the .studyroi the process »• 
*of persuasion.!' The reason for this need ,is because, of an excess of, ire- 
search and theory in available textbooks* directed' toward"ihe persuader. 
' , .There are three possible .reasons for. this preoccupation with, the>persuader. 

First -is. 'that the roots, of the term persuasion do 'not imply a^roce^s of * \ • 
..sharing,' but rather' one of manipulation. Second is'the hysterica,! 'devetop- 
"merit of the persuader swaying groups. Of* people in order to rule. A Third " - . 
\ is that persuaders are more easily trained than listeners. . • » - 

' Any theory Which)is concerned -with attemptfng to' get others to do « < 

. what the speaker wants without explaining .the .function of th& listener, 
' fal-ls short of fully .accounting for- the prpcess" : of persuasion. V There te_ 
a definite. value, t6 be derived from education in the " detection* of ; decep- 
tive propaganda" i* but "no one studies critical reception, participants ^ 
•self-esteem, respect 'f(ft* other participants, reciprocity "of Reception and -r 
* "information*, or verbal and nonverbal ewes and correlates of deception." . «• 
These are all variables which" are a.part of the>tdtal per§u"asiori process. 

Of the twenty- two books' indicated, specific reference 1s made to. .' , t ^ ' 
^ . oniysix, while the other sixteen are grouped as having the.fault of *?"&\ 
emphafizing.-the persuader arid neglecting the persuadee. Of those six, 
.. tfe1*j '.'Postman and Charles Weingartner, advocate the need for educating .the 
.listener, in Te aching as a Subversive Activity. Raymond Ross 1 bock,: 
■■ Persuasion: Cihnun j cation ,andt Interpersonal Jfel atfori*, is oriented toward 
- tne beg1nn4ng speech studentTbut, despite its simplified approach, .does 
treat ..communication*'^ a transactive .process. Two books >o'f merit which 
^ -. give. eqj;al concern tfflthe> persuader arid persuadee arc- cKiesler, Col Hns, , * 
' ' . >and Miller's Attitude Change : A Critical Analysis of Theoretical Approache d, 
. and .Harry Traindus' Attitude and" Attitude . Change, " ; The- two jaooks found " . 
to'place^mphasis on the receptfve functtpn and to neaject the persuader , 
. , are: Daryl ."Bern's Attitudes arid Human Affairs , and Chafes Larsori's, ; 
• S Persuasion-: Receptionu and R esponsibiLit^. , , » . 

, The article is more concerned with surveying a- Rroblem and reasons . . / 

* for a problem inherent in persuasion textbooks *fchan' reviewing textbooks. . ,f 

Minimal consents are made about six persuasion textbooks-.' There. is a 
good reference list of persuasion books which are persuader-oriented. \ ' 

, . . . ■ . ' Jeanette McOanieT ' • 
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"Toward ,a,-M6ssage-Centered Theory off persuasion: 
Three Empirical Investigations of Language Intensity" / 
Stephen Ti. UQn^s.* Michael Burgoon, and Diane Stewart . 1 



Human Communication Research , 1(1975), 240-255. 

'• 1 1 11 -i 

JTheory 'development 1b coireriuni cation has *6een restricted oecaQse of, 
thfc tendency to borrow modfels* for research from other, disciplines 4 and 
to us? ; their theories as well. 1 If theory development takes place it 
.jnust include message \ariabfti§, which were ignored in the past- because 
they are very difficulty Analyze;- Hoyeter enough research 'has* now 
1)een conducted to j)egin to 'theorize propositions conceVning these, 
message variables/ This paper stages some of th^se propositi ons-.atid 
reports the* results of three experiments testing* the hypothesis, from ' 
whfch the, propositions * camel"* 

'The first five propositions ,are: ' * $ t , 
I: Attitude ihange 4s a function o£o$fe level *of language inten- 
sity in a^persua^ive message, type of persuasHe paradigm 
employed, and th^ceceiver's expectations , of the-^source's 
con^unic&tion beh'aviqr;. * • 
II: InUn active encoding 'sitU&tiw, the more intense an -individual's 
- . encoding H^he more he' wilVfhange h f is^att1tude to. conform to 

his public communication". i ^ " / 

ill:? Given'passive reception of a belief-dfscrepant persuasive 
4 - message, low-intense language produces more attitude change 
*> "than, does highly intense language. , . * 

IV: Given the passive message rec6ption>condition, when a source'- . 
uses a*1e?el of language intensity that vjjolattvthe receiver's 
■ Expectations in a positive manner, significant attitude change 
will occur in the direction advocated by the source* 
V: Given the passive message reception condition, when a source 

takes an unexpectedly injtense position, it will result in minimal 
' or even negative attitude change. « 
Propositions one and two specify the initial conditions and relationship s 
with language* intensity to produce attitude change. Three expands the 
relationship to*,incTude passive message reception apd four an^five are 
extensions of three. The next propositions are concerned with specifying 
initial conditions which lead to differential message p Auction. They 
are: / 

VT:\ Level of language intensity encoded is- a, function of prior 
attitude and amount of cognitive stress experienced during 
encoding. * 

VI-A: Prior attitudes affect the level of language .intensity a person 
will choose to. encode such that the more strongly one believes 
in what he is saying, the more intense he will be in stating it. 
VI-B:" When paople are^ placed under cognitive stress, they produce less 
intense communication. 
These propositions provide the basis of predictions concerning situations 
which include other variables. The first experiment used the variables 
of ssx of source, receiver and language intensity on attitude change. 
The two hypothesis being tested were: 
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Ifl: ftale receivers will demonstrate less attitude change than will 

female receivers. , . * . • 

1*2: There will be an interaction between language intensity and 
sex of the source such that a femalfe -source will be -most 
effective with low-intense language'ahd a male will be least 
; effective with low-intense language* * - 
This experiment was conducted with 145 undergraduate journalism students, 
and the results proved both hypothesis. 

The second experiment used as its variables irrelevant fear and 
language Intensity on attitude change. The two hypothesis- being teste 
were: 

U-I: People 1n condition of irrelevant fear will demonstrate more 
attitude change than those in a no fear condition.- 
* 11-2: A low-intejtee persuasive message will produce more attltude^ / 

. "change than will a highly intense message. ; 
Subjects were dr 4 awn from an undergraduate college speech course and the 
results again proved both hypothesis., ; 

The third experiment used; the, variables of source and language inten 
sity on attitude change and^person perception. The hypotheses examined 
H&st 1 *■ . . — "* 

III<x: Source credibility and language Intensity Interact, so that a 
low credible Speaker will be more persuasive using Tow-Intense 
x language while a high credible speaker will be more effective 
with highly intenst, language. 
A question was also asked: * - • 

•III-I: Wh$t impact will differential lavage intensity have f pon 
receiver perceptions of a source's competence/ chaTrac-' *, 
sociability, extroversion, and 'composure? ) 
The results of the question indicate that a high/credible source was seen 
as -more competent,* aftd composed but the low credible source was rated 
higher in sociability and extroversion. There was a failure of the data- 
in proving tjie hypothesis since no significant data was demonstrated. ' 

The overall results -indicate that a female speaker and a 'source with 
low credibility have greater attitude- changes when using high intensity 
language* While highly credible sources and male speakers produce more 
changes 1n attitude using high intensity language. People under . stress 
are .more likely to respond to low Intensity persuasive messages. Further 
research is needed to complete the theory but the first step ih a message 
centered theory of persuasion has been taken. . * 

The reader will find a complete explai nation of each of these exper- 
iments along with the sources and bibliography references for additional 
mearph which has been*done in this area. v If research is about to be 
undertaken to develop the theory^of message-centered persuasion or one 
would Mke to understand the beginnings of this theory this article is 
valuable reading* ' - 

- * Carl a Deckert 
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'"Requirements, Problems', and .Strategies: 
A Theory of Persuasion -for Social Movements." . 

Herbert W. Simons * •*■ 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech , 56(1970) ft HI. 

• The article propounds -a theoretical framework forjhr^nalysis and 
study 'of persuasion in an entity knows' as the Social Movement. x This 
theoretical framework draws from sociological theory and from case studies 
of social movements. The theory focuses on the leadership position -and 
examines persuasion in the -movement fr.om that standpoint. 

There are three major sections, which make up the article. Section 
one provides a very brief overview -of rhetorical analysis from a general 
perspective, and defines terms and. explains the aim of ; the article. Sec- 
tion two is concerned- with .the three, main thrusts of the -theory: (1) the - 
rhetorical requirements for the leader; (2) tbe rhetoric" Uproblems faced 
by the leader; and', .(3) the rhetorical strategies open to fte leader.- ^ 
Section three concludes and- summarizes the article. • X * ' ? 

The article begins by explaining the' magnitude ,of studying and 
analvzinq the perTuasion of a social movement .as compared to the usual 
analysis of a speech or a series of speeches.' Specifically*, the paper is 
focusing on revolutionary and reformist movement. The leadership approach 
Is' extracted from sociological theory of collective behavior and -of socia. 
movements. Thus, the aim of the article is to provide a leadership-centered 
perspective of persuasion within social'movements. ' , 

" Section two addresses the function of leadership in terms of the 
rhetoric involved in that particular role within, the social movement. ^ 
'First, there are certain rhetori-cal requirements of the leader of a social 
movement: (1) he/she must recruit, maintain, and fashion, workers Into a 
unit which is efficently organized; (2). he/she must obtain adoption of . 
their ideoloqy by the supra-s'ystem; .and, (3) he/she must respond to res.f^ 
tance put \ipby the supra-system. The, social movement, .eyen though It is 
an informal aqqreqate, has certain internal functions similar to a formal 
orgrniza^ion? 99 This can engender problems. Thus, there are certain rhetorical 
problems of the leader of a social movement. He/she is subjected to 
Numerous' cross pressures from the movement and/or from the supra-system. 
. He/she must consider the ethics involved in his/her situation. He/she must 

communicate varying messages depending upon the audience (l .e. r movement 
-members or members of the supra-system). He/she must keep a balance between 
tasklnd maintenance functions within the movement. He/she must deal with 
role discrepancies of the leader (this relates to role perception from , 
within movement and from outside of the movement). He/she must a «Pt JP 
several audiences simultaneously (this relates to mass media and secondary 
« audiences). (6) he/she must be able to be adaptive to varying situations. 
To handle these problems there must be rhetorical strateg ies used by tn. 
leader. The strategies fall along a continuum: moderate, intermediate, , 
and militant. The moderate needs little explanation. It is a pattern ot 
persuasion most familiar to rhetoricians. The militant, on the other hand, 
has four main strategiesr (1) the militant must cause the movement to be 
visible to the supra-system; (2) the militant mus^.be ambivalent /bout 
successes and failures, (the supra-system is thus in a double bi^d posHion), 
(3) the militant must enerqize his/h^r workers; and, (4). the militant nas 
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certain Inherent "power" with certain groups in the suora-systeip, thus, 
the "power" can be useful. Intermediate strategies would be some syn- 
thesis -of the moderate and the militant strategies. The intermedial^ 
strategical approach^ a difficult* position' because of the problems it 
gains from the combination of tfcie moderate and militant approach. • 

Section three summarizes the leadership centered theory of, persuasion 
in, social, movements. • * 

. \ Jfca Value of the article is in.ite heuristic valyes fjbr both the 
neophyte and professional communication theorist interested in the Study 

# of social movements, persuasion, or^leadership. ' 4 

■ . " s 

\ 4 Linus -H. Brandt 
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."Some Problems in Dissonance Theory Research" ( * 

Mary Larson ' • , 

1 Central' States Speech Journals 24(1973), 183-1.38. . 
, _ 

\ The purpose of*this article was -o: 1) briefly surye> ty\e types 
of^esearch based on the dissonance model of Self persuasion; 2) to 
report two experiments which' contradict many -self persuasion studies^ 
and 3) to review -several of the trends in self persuasion research which 

.'may'have led to these contradictory findings. SeVf persuasion studies 

.are based^on'the premise that psychological discomfort which occurs be- 

1 cause of the presence of dissonant -cognitions wil,T force a subject to • 
♦engage in self persuasion to restore harmonj^ between- Cognitions. 

A typicaT self persuasion study surveys the attitudes 'of a randomly 

Selected group of subjects towards a topic, and" then forces them to 
engage in an act counter to their attitudes, such as .reading or/writUig_ 
an essay containing an opposing view* Following suth aT dissonance- 
prod ucitig^act, subjects,' attitudes are retested. Studies by Festlnger 
aiid' Carl smith, and Arbnson aritt Carl smith -were cited as variations of 

*this kind of study which focused on the .use of punishment or reward to 
el-iclti compliance £o the task. Other studies focused on the effects of 
personality variables on the attitude 1 change and the effects of the , 
strength of -the commitment the subject'had to the task. '.■ , " 

Several criticisms, of, dissonance -'theory research wefe also noted. 

For example*, the use of groups which advocate consonant positions as 
control groups was questionable. Subjects who advocate consonant posi- 
tions may change their attitudes in the direction of their original . 
position* If these- groups are compared with. dissonant' groups, the- 

'--findings may be significant, but false. - 
The, first experiment reported was- designed to discover if there 
was any persuasive difference between consonant and dissonant advocacy, 

' using two levels' of commitment. One hundred and thirty-five students 
enrolled .in speech fundamentals classes at Northern Illinois University 
prepared either a consonant or dissonant speech and the subjects were 
either publicly committed (delivery of the speech to an audience) ".or 
privately committed (preparation but not delivery of the speech). -The- 
•dependent variable, in all four treatments was the amount of attitude 

■ change 'as. measured^bya Semantic Differential . /' 

Support cohsistent'with the predictions of dissonance theory was, 
not found. ■ In fact, a«rather large number of .subjects experienced 
attitude change.. contrary to the 'predictions, repor^+ng attitude change 
in the direction 4f. their original attitudes. Because of the failure 
to demonstrate significant attitude change in even the dissonant condi- 
tions, it was-concluded that the^experimental jiesign was .weak.. To. - 

' avoid possible biases, a second experiment was designed which eliminated 
advocacy to the audience .and restricted ^the topics tinder consideration 
to'a single orie. w \ ' ' ■ ' ' i. 

, In the'setond experiment, one independent variable was used. Sub- 
jects wrote' either consonant or dissonant persuasive essays advocating 
a position on the advisability of establishing a birth control clinic .* 
on campus, -Subjects in a control condition were asked to write an * 
•essay- on their feelings about ROTC on 'campus. 
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£s in Experiment I, predicted .effects were not found. Again, a 
surprising number' of subjects changed their attitudes in a direction 
contrary to 'dlfsonarfce theory predictions. . 

^ Procedural weaknesses in self persuasion research bised on the 
dissonance model might account for the lack of support, Specifically, 
the, independent variable may, have been too weak for an^dequate test 
in previous studies, since subjects were typically exposed to disso- * „ 
nant information for only about 20 seconds. The alteration of attitudes 
may not be comprehensively measured with the instruments used. It was 
also' suggested that researchers should focus more on the direction 'of 
attitude change when it occurs to determine if it is in the predicted 
direction. Finally, the authors noted that it is misleading to use 
consonant; „ advocacy as a control condition* 4 

*j Larson's article raises questions about findings of dissonance 
theory research. ' Two studies which'contradict dissonance theory are 
reported' in an effort to offer insights about problems underlying this 
line of rese%r£h,' The dependence of ^such research on a single exposure 
method and vdrious design problems are discussed. ' 

Donna Jensen 
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"Faith, Mystery, and Data: An Analysis 
of 'Scientific 1 Studies of Persuasion 11 , 
Charles Larson -and Robert Sanders . 
, Quarterly Journal of Speech , 61(1975), 178-194. 

.There are two questions^ Jiaive -reader/of the rather massive body, 4 
of persuasion investigations might ask: fa) Why has persuasion been, 
treated as an independent research topic, rather than as a sub-species' 
of communication? and (b) Why 'has the rtiost typical experimental pro- 
cedure been to assess ihe effect of isolated variables on respondents 1 
' attitudes ? The answers are Available from^hree propositions implicit 
in the research: * # k 

[1) Persuasiorfbrings about changes in people's attitudes.* , , 
Attitudes are constraints on behavior, or predispositiqns to 
re's'pbnd. \ / • . \ \ 

Persuasion brings aobut changes in what people will (or, wilt ' 
not) do, .because it affects attitudes which in turn affect 
' behavior. ' *. , 

The two questions asked above call ftfr the justification of per- 
suasiih research. The questions investigated in such' 'research and the . 
methods used make sense only if the th^- propositions implicit 1n the 
research are true.. Since these three propositions are empirical claims 
and not axioms, research in persuasion rests on an insecure foundation, 
which would collapse if therfr-were reason to doubt any one-of .JtHem.^ 
The proposition that attitudes constrain behavior has not been 
demonstrated. This lack of. correspondence between attitudes and be- 
havior haa^rompted two general positionsYto maintain its truth.", One 
cites a general failure to accurately measure attitudes./ The other 
claims the relationship between* attitudes atld behavior i^more complex 
and indirect than has been thought. Nfeither of these positions is r" 
very convincing, because both require accepting the second proposition 
as~true on faith. Also, two mysteries remain ^ First, if* there has 
been a general failure to measure attitudes, what have persuasion 
studies beert measuring? Second, if the relationship between attitudes 
and behavior is more complex and. indirect than has been thought,, then 
how complex can .that relationship, be before it is so indirect as to be * 
trivial? § , ' \ f\ 

The entire body of "scientific 11 studies of persuasion is thus in 
a very tenuous* position. Further re-examination reveals that there- 
search has not been subjected to any sufficiently rigorous examination 
of its findings. For proponents of the research to claim tha&-th$, dis- 
crepancies are the result of methodological failures- Requires that 
have been general and persistent failures. 

In order to support the view 'that the conceptual/foundation of 
research in persuasion is questionable, two things^tfill be demonstrate 
(a) that ,the data, are incon^teterrlr^ which underlie 

the research, and (b) tha^'there' are assumptions with which the data are 
consistent, thus difntrvfs^hing the possibility of pervasive methodological 
failures. Support 'for thsse cjaims will be provided by advancing two 
hypotheses and then. examining a. number of studies to see which Jiypetft 
is mos*t compatible with ,the data. 
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- The predispositional hypothesis 'is that an.attitude predisposes \ 
indivi'duaTs to act in £ particular way, and persuasion can change that 1 
attitude, thus changing what they do. The 'a-lignment|l hypothesis, on 
the other hand, claims that persuasive acts affect wnat individuals 
arVlikely to say -that is, the* alignments they establish. Further, 
norms and situations will determine, these verbalizations. In the 
following examination of studies, "Hther, one hypothesis or' the other 
must account for the data,, or nol accounrVitl be offered. .Studies 
involving fear appeals, evidence, .and one-sided versus two-sided 
arguments will be examined to demonsttate-the usefulness of the align- 
mental hypothesis while showing the inadequacies of the predispositional 
•hypothesis. 

While expectations were that the, greater the fear arousal, the ^ 
greater the, attitude .change, research found appoint of diminishing 
returns. - Three explanations defending .the predispositional hypothesis 
Were offered. (1) "Insufficient vigilance^" causes ^reversal .- (2) 
"Hypervigilance" interferes with the reception of the fear appeal . (3) ' 
There are effects which *re unintended and which cause a .'Jresidual 
emotional, tension" in the receiver. An examination of thevresearch - y 
suggests that none of these' are likely explanations, '"leaving the'.prg- 
dispositional hypothesis" without support.* »■>■-■ 

By Osgcodjs C6nVufcty*hypo thesis, when a source uses fear appeals 
'With an. audience, attitudes toward both topic and -source wi^ll'shift 
in order -t'o reduce the tension toward both topic and- source $111: shift < 
In order to reduce theltehsion so produced." However, Miller-rahd Hewgill r 
predicted and found that a'Mghly credible source offering a, fear appeal 
will, increase- in credibility as the fear "appeal intensifies, 1 ; thus 
running counter to existing tension-reduction formulations and thereby - 
counter to the predispositional hypothesis. /The alignmental hypothesis 
would suggest that if a person with whom an individual aligns (finds 
credibilttyLtHVeatens him, it is reasonable to^assumetthat the indivi- 
dual will renew Hfs efforts to maintain -his alignment. Thus the align- 
mental hypothesis dops account for their findings. 

In terms of rndence studies, tension-reduction formulations 
(already related to the predispositional hypothesis) predict that 
measured attitudes towards source should-change in a direction opposite 
that of .measured changes toward topic. Contrarily, the alignmental 
hypothesis ^predicts that evidence will have similar effects o*i^both 
attitudes towards source and towards topic. Looking at studjes^&'f' 
evidence as a factor in persuasion reported by McCroskey, the predic- 
tions of the alignmental 'hypothesis hold up. / , 

One ma^or conclusion whicn can be drawn from his-studies is that 
including evidence has little impact on souroer credibility or topic 
acdeptance^with. an Initially highly credible (source, but has great Im- 
pact on-bo'th with an initially low credibility source. Since this 
affe\ts' Both attitudes towards source and towa^s topif simultaneously, 
it supports the alignmental. hypothesis, while casting doubt on the 
.predispositional hypothesis. A second finding is that evidence has 
little effect on attitudes toward source and towards topic if the 
message is poorly delivered, again easily explained in terms of align- 
ments^ A third findin>was that including avidence which is already known 
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to the audtence has llttlevimpac^ on either attitudes \bward source 
j> « tfr towards topic, also supporting the'alignmental hypothesis. 

in^terms of- one-sided versus two-sifled arguments', it is important 
| to the ptadlspbsitional hypothesis whether type of argument is a source- 
related or topic-related Variable. To uphold the .preaisposftional ♦ 
hypothesis, 1-t must affect attitudes toward either the one or the . 
other, or if ft is related to both, then toward both equally. A study' 
of Kqetrier reported two significant findings that clearly violated the 
predlspQsitlonal. hypothesis. To explain the findings, Alternative 
assumptions had to bfe developed.^ \~ 

The. implications of this examination of .persuaston research are 
that the prqdisposltional hypothesis has merit only ifserioun issues-, 
v* about information processing and .the." semantics" of message elements 
can be resolved.^ The alignment f 'hypothesis holds that rhetoric ad- 
justs people to each other, rather thaft to Ideas. Thus it seems more 
in. keeping with the current findings in persuasion research. In 
— ~ summary, the empirical evidence seems far mors compatible with both 

traditional and contemporary rhetorical theories than it does with 
the behaviorlst assumptions which led to obtaining 1t.> In short* a 
v^'- re-examination of thei propositions on which research 1n persuasion 1s 
* basftd 1* long overdue. 

. MFhis servers as a real^djaMenge to researchers to consider seri- 
ously what assumptions* they are jraking as they study communication. 
\ Further, it offers a possible- hypothesis to give direction for con* 

\. \ tinued research. Finally, it awakens in the reader a stronger concern 
4 \ -w with the foundational truths *on whi 4 ch any research they undertake or 
study 1s based. ' / 

i 

m * David A. Bullock L 
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4 •■ "Attitude-Behavior Relationships in 

s * ' Communication Research" ■' ' . 

. . Jhomas M. Stelnfatt and "Dominic A. Infante 
Quarterly Journal; of Speech , 62(1976), 267-278 

The conviction. that "beliefs affect behavior" 1s so common it- pervades 
our dally lives-. When we begin with a behavior, we readily, accept that 
we can trace 1t back to a belief. Further, few question the results of 
dissonance' experiments: engaging 1h a behavior l*ads to* a change 1n a 
related cognitive state. Only when we begin wltft.an internal cognitive 
state and attempt to predict behavlqr do we find real challenge to the , . 
notion of a consistent relationship between belief and behavior. The 
challenge 1s made primarily in terms of experimental^ studies, as. fteld 
survevs show more support for Such "consistency. 

"Larson and Sanders, 1n a recent^rtlcle entitled, "Faith, Mystery 
and Data: An Analysis of 'Scientific' )Stud1es of Persuasion", Quarterly 
Journal of Speech , 61(1975), 178-194, questioned the relationship 'between 
°atti tudelnd 7 behavl or , and challenged the basis for all research In per- ■ 
suasion which has measured attitude as an Intervening variable between_ 
a message and human behavior. They also provided an aUgnmental hypothesis 
as an alternative explanation of pe'rsuaslorf. This is a response to their 

challenge. . •• 

Larstftvand Sanders claim that nobody has questioned one of three 
proportions which they claim are.lmplidt in persuasion research: That 
attitudes are constraints qn behavior, or predispositions to .respond. 
Yet there are a considerable number of articles suggesting precisely that. 
They .refer to citations from four sources, Festlnger, Rckeach, Miller, * 
and "Fishbein, all of whom <n other places support the attitude-behavior 
relationship. They also refer to a LaPiere study, which was not properly 
constructed, thus negating the usefulness of his results. 
' t Martin Fishbein and leek Ajzen have developed careful conceptual 
distinctions among beliefs, attitudes, behavioral 'Intentions, and behaviors. 
They have shown that problems 1n previous studies have rendered them irrele- 
vant to the Issue. One problem is "In predicting behavior as a single act, 
observed' once. A second problem is that many stXidles have attempted to 
predict a behavior which subjects perceived as largely irrelevant tojw 
at'tltude object. What seems more accura'te Is that attitude towa^Tan ob- 
ject is related to the multiple-act criterion, for bchavior^^ attitude 
toward the behavioral act plays an important role in predicting a single 

behavior. ' * . 

In their charge that the past conduct of research 1n persuasion 1s 
not very "scientific, "Larson and Sanders suggest that persuasive acts 1 
affecft (what people are likely to say, rather jf en do. This avoids deal • 
ihg witfi thi question of when a'symbolic act becomes behavior. (Hitler • 
never did anything directly against the Jewsl) *• 

'"TnTLarson and Sanders' alignmental hypothesis, alUverbal communi- 
cation results from the variables- of group membership norms and situations. 
Yet this gives no accounting for the individuals Involved in the situations. 
To deny the necessity of Interna? states is to assume that a stimulus 
.affects all Individuals 1n the -same way. Different perceptions Df- the • 
same stimulus, and perceptions of different stimuli/as being the same 
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strongly refute Larson and Sanders' 'strict behavior1$t1c position. 

•There are three other objections , to Larson and. Sanders' aTignmental 
hypothesis. First, 1t'posit3 that what a person says 1n response to some 
stimulus 1s controlled by the soda! functions, that are saHent for the 
person. This leaves out-the Individual's motivation to comply with a 
given norm, an Important predictor of behavior. Second, the support for 
the a+tgnmental hypothesis is due to the selection of studies to- fit the 
hypothesis, rather than through a random or representative sample of the 
persuasion literature. Third, Larson and Sanders specify the assumptions 
of Osgood's „Congru1ty>hypothesis and then erroneously and arbitrarily term 
this' set of assumptions the predlsposltional hypothesis. In arming the 
predispositiOnal hypothesis with .the assumptions of congruity theory, they 
have, in effect, contrasted their alignniental hypothesis with one of 
•the weaker of the tension-reduction opponents. While Larson and Sanders 
analyzed Miller and HewgilVs study and-found, results that do not follow 
from congruity theory assumptions', the findings do support the % assumptions 
of dissonance theory. Thus there .is really no reason Teft to accept Larson/ 
and-Sanders' position.. ' « ' • ^ > ' v^ - 

This article 1 gives the reader of persuasion research a stimulating der 
fense of current understanding in the areas: It rettooss^one's. faith in 
those .working in the_AEe»^f persuasion research after the direct challenge 
presentecL^yn^Htson^ard Sanders. If. it serves no other purpose, ft should 
ser*ve >as a caveat to the reader of the importance of careful scrutiny oT\ 
the current literature ig'thevfield before/ jumping to any (potentially 
, false)' conclusions. \ 

^Davld A. E^llock 
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"Persuasion in Social Conflicts: 
A Critique of Prevailing Gortceptions and a 4 
Framework for Future Research" ' 
' Herbert W. Simons 1 ° 

Speec h Monographs , 39(1972), 227-247' - • . „ 

Most perspectives on social' conflict may be roughly classified as . 
either "actor-oriented" or "system-orientedj^ From an actor orientation,. 
- conflicts are neces?ary'and inevitable consequences of systems that can't 
possibly 'satisfy the'needs of all persons equally or completely. Hence, 
the, roll of the. scholar *is to determine how actors may. realize their in- 
dividual, interests, either .in conflicts with other actors or with the sys- 
tem itself. From a system orientation, conflicts are undesirable because 
they interfere with realization of the system's supnaordinate goals. Hence % 
from this perspective, the sche-lar is above tl\e battle, concerned with con- 
flict regulation and resolti ion instead of the partisan concern of how to- •' 
win. • . — — »■ - r 

In the first part of this article Simons shows that, in common With 
other disciplines, they have. tended to reflect an * establishment" bias that* 
ifhai: nurtured and, in turn, been supported, by .questionable,, distinctions and * 
general fza^kwis. He does this by drawing on the observations of conflicv 
theorists inXields outside his own. Part II of the- article- presents a 
proposed framework for research on persuasion in social conflicts and then 
offers several siiggsstions: for research, justified in terms^of the need to. 
close theoretical gaps and overturn myths reflected '.in prevailing concep- 
tions. Runnfng v through both. sections, 6f the paper is ihe concept 6f "coer- ( 
, cive persuasiolij^offered Ke^ i£s a way of understanding the often ambig- 
' uouarJiature. of influence attempts in conflict situation.' In a general • , 
sense', this is a name 'for cases involving mixtures of coercive and persuasive 
elements. 11 'In a narrower sense., it refers to a range of strategies. of per- 

* suasion,- distinguishable from co-active strategies based upon a. dynamic of 
psychologlcalj^onvefgence". . v .. 

On the face of it, there appears to be nothing wrong with system . 
orientations; the needs of social systems must be considered in any balanced 
and comprehensive approach' to social conflicts. To be system-oriented is 
„. Rvalue the products of collective effort, tq- recognize that personal 
freedom can come only from social order, and Hence, to conclude that '* 
conflicts jnust necessarily be^controlled in the larger system's, interests. 
Although, rhetoricians have by no means foresworn identification with the 
interests of actors, their support has been fguardc 4 , qualified, andhJJghly' 
selective. For the most part they have insisted that self-imposed limits 
should be placed on how influence is exercised and have urged that the in- 
dividual interest be subordinated to the^collective interest. In these . 
respects, -Drevaj ling conceptions of persuasion. in social conflicts have 
tended to be system-oriented. « <♦...*•. T 

Coser and Skolnick; among others, have argued that however reasonable 

* system orientations may appear in principle, in practice they have consti- 
tuted/indiscriminate rationales for the preservation of. existing systems 
and .for thoseori vil iged persons who wield power within them. Furthermore, 
these aQtfioTs have maintained thatsystem orientations tend to^ blind to 
the nature of conflict and social influence, to the needs of "Oiks" and 
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"Have-Nots," and to the utility of .social conflict for societies.. Although- 
the blll'Of Indictments presented by Cose r, "Skolfllck, et • al_. was 'directed 
at fellow sociologists and political scientists ratherjthan at rhetoricians, 
Its general applicability to system orientations provides a useful context 
for Simons article. Simons Illustrate how each of their criticisms may be 
applied to prevailing conceptions held by rhetoricians concerning persuasion 
1n social conflict'. ; 

For those Interested 1n developing <«a framework for studying" conflict , 
tRaTlnlntmlzes the"influence of personal values, W1 1 1 1 am. Gamson has.sug- 
.gested what he calls "dual perspective."' His' argument 1s that one can 
■most profitably examine conflict fromjthe perspective of 'both the actors * 
attempt4ng to maximize their interests 1n conflict situations and the 
systems attempting to regulate conflict 1n the -col lectlve Interest. A more 
complete' picture of social conflict 1s provided by examining -1t from both 
, perspectives.. Gamson's suggestion seems eminently sensible to Simons as 
/-a framework for studying persuasion 1n social conflict. . , .** 

' Simons states that rhetoricians can maKe enormou$ contributes; to 
the study of social conflict, but' they can do so only 1f they are«w4il-T1ng 
to re-examine fundamental assumptions that have'long dominated the thinking ' 
of both humanists ~and ,behav1orists. He believes 1t 1s now time for a, y 
radical reorientation- toward social conflict, one that makes the study of 
how. conflicts can be won 1n a given actors behalf as respectable as the « 
study of how conflicts *may be regulated 1n a given .system's behalf. 

Our historic "system Orientation has blinded us to the rhetorical needs 
of those poor and relatively powenless individuals who suffer under exis- 
ting systems. This article would be of interest to the Individual who 
1s curious in looking at -social 'conflict from a dual perspective. "Phat is, 
one that profits from the Insights of both actor-oriented and system-oriented 
perspectives. ' A1S6, the author focuses on' research that will debunk myths 
and Close theoretical gaps that will cpntlnue to exist, partly because of: 
our traditional system-orientation. 

) ' . # Brenda J. Webb 




Organizational Communication 



Organizational communication is probably the single fastest growing 
•area in cormfurii cation. Although little* has yet appealed in'the apeech 
Conwuni cation literature (the mast significant literature in this Ifea 
is in bus#iess administration Journals) , the 'frequency will increase 
steadily aV-they have in the most recent years. 

This collection is almost the complete set of articles^in the 
speech conwuni cation journals^for the period covered. 

Leonard Ct'Hgwes, "Social Collectives as Conwuni cation: Perspective 
on Organizational- Behavior." * * < ■ 

Lyman K. Steil, "The Relevance* of Modern Organization Theary to Organi- 
zational 'Communication." x ' 

£al W. Downs and .MfchaeV W. Larimer, "The Status of Organizational 
' * Communication in Speech Departments*" ~ i 

Donald-McDonald/ "Communication Roles and Communication Networks in 
a Formal Organization." / ^ . , / ' 

L-yle Sussman, , "Communication in Organisational Hierarchies: The 
/Fallacy) of Perceptual Congruence."- ' : 

Phillip K. Tompkins; Jeanne Y. FisWT* -Dominic jk. Infante', and E-laine, 
1. Tompkins, "Kenneth Burke and the Inherent Characteristics of * 
Formal Organizations: A Field Study. 8 ' 

Patrick J. McDermott and Don F. Faules, ^Context .Effects .on the : Measure- 
jperii, of Organizational Credibility'" :* - - k ^ 

."■ ) .- . ■'.'/ , ■ < : 
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"Social Collectives as Communication: 
Perspectives Organizational Behavior/' 
' - • Leonard C. -Hawes 
. • , Quarterly Journal - of Speech , 60(1974), 497-502. 

The purpose of the article is two fold 1n nature. First, several . 
Books- dealing with organizational behavior ara reviewed for the reader. 
These books are written from a/ variety of social science perspectives, 
and thus, provide a variety of approaches to the study of organizational 
befcvior. slcond, the'"social collectives;' 'approach to the study of 
organizational behavior 1s propounded 1n the article. 

Tlk books surveyed in th.e article represent perspectives ranging 
from management science to communications. Even with, this variety there 
1s still several common threads which run through almost all of the books. 
One' common thread 1s the assumption that organizations are "relatively 
permanent,' complex, and Interdependent." A second common thread, is the 
a priori assumption that organizations are already organized entitles. 
X third common thread' is the assumption that societies, organizations, 
and small groups are Implicitly defined according to the number of 
people involved In'the situation. - • - . 

Haaa and Drabek co-author Complex Organizations : A Sociological 
> Perspective . This book 4s formulated around, a "stress-strain model of 
organizational behavior." The book notes ho.w stress and strain are. s 
dealt With b^patterns of Interaction. In this book the -organization is 
studied from both-a micro and macro level perspective. Organization, 
Structure and Process by Hall 1s based on the construct that organizations 
are dynamic and possess unique characters. This work studies the organi- 
zation from a macro level perspective. Organizational System on anthology 
edited by Azuml and Hage addresses topic such as power, structure, In- 
fluence of technology* goal seating, and so vforth/— This anthology analy- 4 
zes organizations*' from the macro level perspective. Modern' Organizational 
Theory, a''book of readings compiled by Negandhi concerns 1tse\t witn 
environmental , contextual, and socio-cultural elements and .their -influence 
on organizational behavior. This book also studies- organizations from a 
macro level perspective. The Limits of Organizational Change conceives 
by Kaufman ponders the idea that considering >the forces at work which 
cause organizations to be static and how change! which occur within these 
organizations can be explained. The Creation of Setting s and the. Future 
of Societies -by Sarason concerns itself with the question why so many 
attempted organizations cease to exIst-a.St-entftles. * This book looks at . 
organizations from a macro level perspective.. Organi zati onal. Commun l catl on/ 
written by Goldhaber 1s the only book In this, gro^p which .-deals directly 
with "the flow of messages" (communication) within the ^network of 1nter- 
• dependence! ationshlps" (organization). , This book takes a micro level 
perspective on organizations. ' ' 

Leonard Hawes propounds an alternative approach to the study of 
organizational behavior. This "social collectivity" approach Is from a 
communication perspective. The concept "social collectivity' 1s define* 
■as "patterned communicative behavior." This communicative behavior sets 
the. parameters for the .network of relationships occuring in an aggregate 
of people.' Social rules and norms can be determined for. a collectivity - 
from the communicative behavior. It is these three elements: (1) the 
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communicative behavior; (2) the social rules; and (3) the norms which 
are the basic criterion for studying anp analyzing organizations. / * 
This approach creates a number of jjuestiQhs about organizations and-, 
organizational behavior.* For, example, how are collectivities like 
families* businesses, communes, social movements, and volunteer organi- 
zations simlTar or dissimilar? How are resources like personnel, material 
and information defined and opperate? 

The value of this article is that it introduces the reader to 
several contemporary works in organizational behavior and gives a brief 
£stract of each of these works.. This article also provides a new and 
unique^ approach to the study of organizational behavior. 



Linus H. Brandt 
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"The Relevance of Modern, Organization Theory 
to. Organizational Communication"' 

Lyman K. Steil • - 

Central States Speech Journal , 22(1971) ,^78-84. 

* 

The article iSrStib--.divided.Jnto three major sections. The first 
section consists JfiSucurs'ory survey 7 of the three most prominent schools 
of organizational" theory:, .the classical theory (Scientific Management), 
the neoclassical theory (Humati Relations), and the modern theory .(systems 
theory). • The second section- is concerned with the analysis of. the degree 
to which .speech-communication scholars employed the modern organizational 
theory to their efforts in organizational communicati'on. The final section 
dealt with the implications that'the systemic view has for' advancing organi- 
zational communications. 

in the first section the classical theory is attributed to the advent 
of the "four key pillars" of organizational theory: (1) division of labor, 
(2) hierarchy and functionalsprocesses, (3) structure, and, (4) span of 
control. Thus, the classical theory focused its' effort upon the formal 
anatomy of the organtzati on . » / 

The neoclassical; approach built upon the "four key pillars" of ^ 
organizational theory/ but the majn contribution this approach provided 
wa^s.its focus on the human element of the organization. t The neoclassical 
theory also brought the .complexity of the organization out into the light. 

The above mentioned theories have some limitations. Consequently, a 
third theory ha.s emerged into view: the "modern" or systems theory.*- A 
general systems" approach tcinquiry and research brings some distinct 
advantages to organizational theory. 

' The author provides a synthesis of the literature taken from textbooks, 
journal articles, dissertation's, and convention programs in the discipline 
of speech -communication *or the years 1965 to 1971. Steal's review indi- 
cates, to this point, the modern theory had been neglected by the discipline. 

In the final section he mentions four implications the modern theory 
has for organizational theory: (1) the. systemic approach, can be modified 
to understanding and description of the organization; (2), the concepts of 
system, super-system, and sub-system can aid in understanding the com- 
ple'xity and fnterrelatedness of the organization; (3), the modern -approach 
focuses the attention of analyst upon the systemic anatomy of the organi- 
zation and on the process of communication related to the organization; and, 
(4) in the past consultants have focused upon segments of the organization 
rather than the total system. .Consultants have not considered the process 
of coarriuni cation and thus, ^have- not considered relationships or social- 
settings within the organization. 

The value of this article lies in the historical perspective it 
provides" on the development of organizational theory, in particular the 
sySt^nric point of view. 

Linus H. Brandt 
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"The Status of Organizational ' , 
Comnunl cation In, Speech Departments" , 
Cal W. Downs and Michael W. Larimer 
Speech Teacher , 23(1974), 325-329 

-The purpose of this article 1s to present the results of an 
organizational communication survey directed by two University of Kansas 
professors-mailed to one hundred seventy-four departments;^.ninety-efght 
of' which returned answers. The two objectives of -the survey were^Co. * ' 
.determine:. (1) the"current status of organizational communication; and 
(2) the nature of organizational communication offerings. 

Sixty-one schools were offering a total of one hundred seventy-si y f 
courses 1n the area, although the majority of tHose departments only 
offered orteor two courses. Sixty per cent of the courses had ocglhated 
'during the five years prior to the survey date, and for the most part 
there 1s only one section of 'each' class. Eighteen departments offer an 
undergraduate major and twenty-four offer a*graditate major. Forty- four 
departments are primarily composed of majors and thlrty-ffve have more 
non-speech majors enrolled 1n the program. 

The purvey also .Indicated five reasons for teaching organizational 
cojnmunl cation. They were: (1) it re'presents^a, significant- portion of 
human communication behavior and Its study can bridge between theory and 
practice; (2) there 1s a strong trend toward non-teachfrig speedi-oriented 
jobs; (3) 1t represents an area of Action research; (4) 1t gives a greater 
study selection to attract students; and (5) 1t 1s 1n demand. The courses 
offered are* highly varled^nd Indicate that theory receives more emphasis 
than skills and "the relative frequencies with which -subjects are taught 
at graduate and undergraduate levels are quite similar." ■ * 

The article lists the ten most frequently used books -for the 
courses offered at undergraduate and graduate levels. A total of 
seventy-two books <were indicated. by the survey. No matter which book 
used, the most frequently mentioned teaching method 1s lecture and 
seminar discussion ,*and the least used 1s sensitivity training at both 
levels of work. Research is used.-more at the graduate level.- 

The surveyed Indicate that there^s an interest 1n organizational 
communication, although the Interest 1s stfllslow 1n developing. 
Thirty-one departments indicated a desire to expand while only seven 
indicated lack of desire to teach such courses. * 

The article gives a limited view of the trend of organizational.; 
communication, and 1t does not indicate the availability of any other 
statistical material to support or deny the Information presented. The 
11st of textbooks used by the schools would be of value for further 
reading about organizational communication. 

Oeanette'McDaniel 
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"Comnunicatio^ Roles and Communication Network 
in a Formal Organization" 
Donald MacDonald 
Human Communication Research / 2(1976} ? 365*375. . 

^^Tfils was .a study of two roles filled by members of organizations: 
liaisons aruijTon-liaisons., These roles were defined by their relation- 
ships- -with others in the communication networks and compared on several . 
* dimensions. . 

The research was conducted among 18? members of a headquarters staff 
df *a federal bureau that manages nationwide programs. The staff was asked 
to report on their communication behaviors and hpw they perceived them- # 
selves and their conrtunlcatjo^ contacts in the organizations .Reported 
member contacts were charted on a matrix so that communication groups 
.•could ^be identified.* Separate networks were constructed for production, 
maintenance, and innovation Ifessagqs, and liaisons were identified within 
. the networks. % ; *• • " . ; 

A liaison was defined as a member with frequent communication con- 
tacts in at least two communication groups,. The other role examined was, 
that of non-liaison group members whose communications werd centred, in 
a bounded network of colleagues and who were not, themselves, liaisons. 

* In addition to the personal contact questionnaire, a questionnaire 
was administered which rneasured respondents. 1 perceptions of the ^xten- 
siveness of corimuni catf on influence, access, to work and non-production 
information, message control , system openness, and management message 
satisfaction. Eight hypotheses derived from the variables, were tested. 

* The findings^were^ that .liaison persons made and received more 
communication xhtiices than other members of the bureau staff. The first 
hypothesis was.that liaisons would perceive themselves to have more con- 
tacts than their nbnliaison colleagues.* Support ^did not reach the.level 6 
of significance, although it was fn the predicted direction. Support . * 
was also absent for the second hypothesis that liaisons were expected 
to perceive themselves as having more potential influence in the organi- 
zation" than 'their' frequent non-liaison contacts. ; 

It was expected that .liaisons would feel. they possessed more work- 
,re^ated information than their ndn-liaison fre'quent contacts and weak 
support was found. Liaisdns were not found to perceive themselves as 
possessing more .information than non-liaisons about matters not directly 
related to Job tasks. .Production communication network liaisons were, 
mere likely than other liaisons to hold formal supervisory positions.- 
It was also fourid that liaisons were perceived assaying more con- 
trol over the flowirf messages and; that liaisons were more satisfied with 
their jobs and ther organization's. communication system. A hypothesis j 
that stated liaisons would perceive the work-related communication system 
as more "open" was -not supported.. 

In summary, liaison persons did -rnqt perceive themselves to have 
•significantly more~and more structurally diverse comnuni cation contacts 
in the organization,' although others tended to see them.thht wayr Nor 
did they perceive themselves to have more potential influence in the , 
organization, while their non-liaison contacts tended to accord them 
such status. 

' 123 ~ .) 
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It was suggested that the nature of. organizational tasks and 
technology, and the location of members accounted, in pa^t, for- the 
difference. Comparative studies were encouraged and it was noted that 

.if, V* other studies, liaisons were found to be awaro of their functions, 
then research should examine whether people seek out positions or develop 
styles to insure their liaison roles. / The study of network roles over 

'time was also suggested. " . 

*- - MacBtonald's research focuses on relational aspects of organizational 
cbnrnuni cation. The study attempted to extend the knowledge 'of the liaison 
function, suggesting that liaisons may not only be perceived by others 
(as previous research indicates) but also may be aware that they perform 
these linking and influence functions; 

Donna Jensen 
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"Communication in Organisational Hierarchies: L 
• The Fallacy of Perceptual Congruence" 
~ . Lyle Sussman 

Western Journal of Stfeech Communication , 39(1975), 191-199. 

This article posits that divergence of task-related perceptions in 
> the superior-subordinate dyad is not a manifestation of "coromunication 
• breakdown" but is in fact a "natural" and often "healthy" state of such 
dyads. The article is supported by a two-tier foundation: principles 
^derived from role theory, and principles derived from organization con- 
' ""fllct theory. f 

One theme conrnon to many organizational'theorfsts is that the most 
fruitful way for describing the behavior of organizational members is 
from the perspective of role : theory. As the building block of social 
•systems, the concept of role provides a heuristic device especially - 
meaningful for the analysis of human communication in structured organi-. . 
zational settings. Communicating and organizing- are inextricably related. 
The process of communicating affects organizing, and the process or organ- 
izing affects communicating. Communication needs to be seen not as-a>' 
\ process occuring between any sender of messages and any potential recip- 
ient, but in relation to the social system in which it-occurs and the 
particular function it performs in that system. In .short, roles, as the 
building block of social systems provide a conceptual framework for des- 
cribing the interactive relationship between communication and Its » 
• surrounding social system. 

The major tenet is that one's role in a social system dictates- rrls 
perceptions of 'that system. That 1s, the ( mere fact of "occupying a givfn 
position within an organization dictates to a considerable degree one s 
phenomenological view of that organization. Consequently, as evidenced 
by-tht 1 theoretical works of Katz and Kahn, Redding*, and Guetzkow, and 
• the empirical data provided by Zajonc and Wolfe, Cyert, Marchlj and'Star- 
' buck, Lieberman, and Mater, Hoffman and Read, one may conclude that, 
organizational roles not only 'structure perceptions, -but that changing ' 
one's role 'will result in concomitant changes in Ms perceptions. If 
. organizational roles .play as important a } part in shaping perceptions as \ 
the above writers suggest, should there 7 then be any reason to wonder why 
superior-subordinate dyads manifest perceptual incongruity? To the con- 
trary, one should be ioncerned if the,\dyad we re characterized by perceptual 
^congruence. If the^fatter state dijf exist, this would mean that the 
superior perceived the organizational spa^e as did the subordinate, and 
that the subordinate perceived the organizational space as did the^ superior. 
These corresponding perceptions are not only improbable, but would also 
reflect a dysfunctional superior-subordinate dyad. 

* There is a related approach for supporting th% thesis that total 
-perceptual congruence in the superior r subordinate» dyad may reflect a dys- 
functional state. Specifically, the approach is based upon an analysis 
■ of the task.requirements in the superior-subordinate dyad. In order for 
perception's in a dyad to be congruent, the data from which, the perceptions 
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are abstracted must be similar. In superior-subordinate dyads, however, 
the data composing the subordinate's world are different from the data 
composing tne superior's world; The, sheer presence of hierarchy dictates 
that the superior has access to task-related Information whlo/h the sub- 
ordinate does not and vice .versa. Thus, 1f tlie perceptions 1n the- dyad 
are congruent, one could argue that the superior has access not only to 
his Information but also to\that of the 'suboj^nate._-lf such were the' 
case, the dyad would be dysfi uncttonal^cTuseThere would be no need for 
the subordinate. Thus far this analysis has argued for and supported 
.the thesis that the "natural" "state -of task-related' perceptions In sub- 
ordinate-superior dyads 1s arid" should be characterized by Incongruity. 

Thus the crucial question to 6e asked 1s not .why does perceptual , . 
Incongruity exist, but rattier^ what criteria may be used to judge the 
fy^ctionaj/dysfunctlonaVnature of the incongruity. Asya means of $pec- 
se'.'crlteriaj^Sussman turns to" 4 the theoretical work of- Pondy 
)to Pondy, She decision regarding, ,the constructive vs. destruc- 
oficonflkt must be based upon three criteria of organizational 
formance. The three criteria are: productivity,- stability, and » 
TptabHity. Productivity refers to* the output of the organization and" . 
1s discussed in terms of both quantity and quality. Stability refers to 
the steady-state nature of the organisation which 'allows for some degree 
Of predictability 1n deaHng^wlth Input."- Adaptability refers to thatc- 

• state characterized by flexibility 1n dealing with new and hovel input, 

Thus, according to Pondy, conflict, 1s destructive" if 1jtJiDpair-s--prodacrs. 
t1v1ty 6 reduces stability, or- hanipersjig^urtato^t^.^ the 
.author concluded that the_Xh£a^thy 4 ~^u^ dyad. Is one that 

constantly expjrjlenees^ome degree of confl1ct*and ceases to be healthy * 
whenjjoiarttles of the dyad no. longer exist. 

This article 1s 1n opposition with the view that different perceptions 
within a superior-subordinate dyad -Is a manifestation of "communication- 
break-down." It takes the position and tells why superior-subordinate 
conflicts, as manifested by perceptual Incongruity, 1s not only a- natural 
►and Inevitable consequence of organization, but that conflict under certain 
circumstances provides a constructive force for the organization. 

. / 

Brenda J. Webb 
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' "Kenneth Burke and the Inherent . 
Characteristics of Forma ^Organizations: 
» A Field Study" " 
Phillip K. Tompk.ins, Jeanne Y. Fisher, Dominic*A. Infance, 
and Elaine L. Tompkins 
Speech Monographs , 42(1975), 135-142. 

.' The purpose of this study was to submit the theories of Kenneth 
. Burke done in the area of formal' organization to empirical research. 
The authors felt th&t Burke's work— with Its key terms of hierarchy , 
'order , mystery , and identification— could be applied directly to\$he 
j — Study. of organizational communication. Burke was not unaware of the • , 
relevance of his ideas to this field of study as evidenced in a paper" . 
■ he presented at Princeton in 1951, but little had been done as a* follow- f 
up. f • V 

Burke argues that the ordering- of man into hierarchies exists every- 
where and is inescapable. He believes that hierarchal stratification 'is* 
• inherent in man's, ability to use language for the purpose of abstracting 
categories and in' his propen'sity for "systematic thought". Additionally, 
the dlvjfcioU of labor made possible by man's ability to use tools 1nit1- " 
5ted status differentiations with attendant rights, privileges, and 
properties, which, in turn, serve to denote status. " 'Hierarchy'. 1s the 

old, eulogistic word for 'bureaucracy'", notes Burke J _ , J3rderL , --.iinp4-i-es — 

'authojrity_Jasj!^ creation, 'mystery' , 

iTTfieoorresponding condition to this bureaucratic dtvlslori. As organ- 
izations are created,, with layers of authority, those figures on top will • 
be mysterious to those at the bottom and vice, versa. This mystery can 
have positive as well as negative effects. It may be used as ajn "active - 
way of maintaining cultural cohesion" and "unity of action" among the 
diverse roles in hierarchies. Out of this condition of ordered estrange- 
ment arises the need for identification. Burke sees ''Identification' 
as a means and an end. It can be seen through. the rich politician, who 
\tells constituents of his humble origins, allies who put aside their own 
disputes and join forces against- & common enemy, or the^poVitTcian who 
can label any criticism of his policies as 'unpatriotic'. Identification 
is \he process which smoothes out the estrangement created by hierarchy, 
ordeY,;and mystery. 

. ^fom thj/S ;>*ncierstand1ng of Burke's theory, the authors formulated 
a series o^nJugh .exploratory hypotheses as follows: 

.ATtie subjects' perceptions, of the degree of order and mystery 
Hfi the upper levels of a hierarchy would vary with the sub- 
Acts' rank in the hierarchy. 

The. subjects would tend to identify with their own rank or 
level within the hierarchy. 
. There, would be an inverse relationship between the degree 
of perceived mystery in the upper levels of a hierarchy and 
the degree of identification with those levels of the hier- 
archy. \ 

' The authorsVlabeled the hypotheses as 'abstract' because of the 
ambiguity of the \erm 'hierarchy', but attempted to correct this by 
defining the term \s denoting all of. the levels of a graded system of 
persons within an ot\ganization, 
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The organization chosen for..tfois study was the State University of 
New York at Albany. Data relevant toNth is study were gathered from 319 
subjects In the following, categories (which roughly follow the status- 
ladder of the organization): administration (N > 13); directors (N = 14); 
.deans (N = 11); governance .leaders (N. = llij^de^artment chairmen (N = 19);' 
faculty (IV* 74); non-teacfiing professional s~tTP= 25); students (N = 123); 
civil service (N ■ 29). Data from this study were collected during the 
spririg term, of 1972. Interviewers were nearfy all assigned, to -subjects 
at ranbom and the^suboects were then numerically coded to assure anonymity. 
' *? "Order" and "Mystery" were made operational through the use of seven- 
interval semantic differential scales designed'to measure subjects': per- 
ception of, the university hierarchy. Twelve pairs of polar adjectives 
#ere originally selected on" an a priori basis. These data were then sub- 
mitted to factor analysis and the, varlmax rotation to simple structure 
produced three factors which accounted for 67 percent of the total vari- 
ance 1n the Instrument. 'An "Order" factor (25 percent of total variance) 
and a "Mystery" factor (21 percent of the total variance) clearly emerged. 
The "Identification" 1 construct was measured .by means of the paired- 
comparison technique. Each of the seven hierarchal level s«was paired once 
with each of the other levels."* . > 

. One hypothesis expected those in the lower ranks to perceive a higher 
„degcee -of- order- in-the hierarchy" than they held7 "However, datajtiid not 
fit the expectations and in fact, there was no consistent pattern. The 
authors expected tnose in lower ranks Jo perceive a higher degree of, mys- 
tery in the hierarchy than wouid those in the middle and upper ranks. • 
Data supported this hypothesis. In regard to identification, the authors, 
expected that subjects would identify. more. with their own rank than with 
any other. Here again, the data fit the authors* expectations. Lastly, 
by comparing the rankings of the samples according to the mystery factor > 
with their ranking on the weighted identification variable, the authors . 
were able to test their final hypothesis, hoping to find an inverse 
" relationship 4 between the degree of identification with those levels of 
the hierarchy. Data was supportive here. In short, members of an organi- 
zation do not identify with levels 6f the hierarchy they perceive to be 
mysterious and with which they enjoy little, communication. 

The authdrs attributed the surprising results of the order data to a 
missing element— authority . They felt they had measured "just regularity", 
not what Burke had intended wittrthe concept of hierarchal order. 

The myftery data supported expectations with one exception: civil 
service employees. Most of the people in this category were secretarial 
personnel attached to all levels of the hierarchy, and the authors felt 
that they were therefore outside the system of formal- authority. 

The authors seemed satisfied that Burke's concepts of mystery and 
identification were confirmed by the quantitative data gathered, but that 
it opened th* way for improved instruments for order, comparative studies 
.of mystery and identification in other organizations and studies of the 
'mystery reciprocal. More importantly, perhaps, the authors would like, 
to disprove Burke's notion that people wi.ll always have the temptation, 
if not the need, to find, and victimize scapegoats in order to purge their 
guilt over organizationa\fai lures. To this end, the authors called for- " 
further studies of demystifi cation. 

- _ _ • Theodessa Saffer 
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"Context Effects on the^Measuremeht of Organizational Credibility" *•» 
• Patrick J. McDermott and Don K Faules 
Central States Speech Joumal. ^24(1973) , 189-192. 4 

* This study sought to determine whether a well-known organization, 
vital to local, economy, carried a credibility of its own so strong as 
to nullify an individual's impact. Earlier research indicated that 

v organizations did indeed carry credibility of their own which could 
not be effectively altered by prestigious sources or public relations 
experts. However, that early research involved organizations which 
were recognizable, but far removed from, the respondents. In addition, 
the study sought to determine if respondents would react differently 
toward a subsidiary compatiy-name than they would toward the parent 
corporation name. In other words, is the credibility of a local com- ■+ 
pany independent of the credibility of the, larger corporation? 

Geneva Wdrks, a subsidiary, of United States Steel, was chosen for .. 
the' study. Located in Orem, Utah, the community of slightly over ,5 ,000 
was economically dependent on the steel, plant. ' 

Trained interviewers gathered data from respondents who were 
selected in a manner which assured variability in subject population. 
A total of 123 adults responded to 46 sets of semantic differential 

.scales which were patterned after those used in, the earlier study. 

"Tn"atldtt1onr«a....47jt;|i scale, labeled "competitive-noncompetitive", was , 1 

used to measure competition; 0n.ly....f i s fteen of - the subjects had relatives 

that worked at the. steel p,lant. 

The data analysis indicated that the credibility of a local com- 
pany was not independent of the credibility of its parent corporation. 
However, the results indicated that certain variables, namely the ego 
involvement of the respondents with the concept, did make a significant 
difference and/tnat the' use of scales that were considered to be gen- ' * 
eralizable^buld result in faculty information and misleading analysis. ' 
The study (points out that, although decentralization makes for autonomy, 
workers may be aware of their dependence on the parent corporation for 
support; /he parent corporation, for example J -may have to finance 
major equipment improvements. Also, Geneva Wbrk's unique market sit- 
uation required, error-free work to counter considerable pr iuct trans- 
portation costsi This "teamwork" concept was emphasized in both internal 
and external tfommuni cations. Further study was recommended with the work- 
ers in the plant where the focus could be placed on internal communication 
and perhaps slied light on the effects of decentralization. In other 
words, while this study centered on. effects that may have been due to • '* ] 
external communication, the results may present more of an issue for 
studying internal communication. 

The results of this study* indicated that the use of generalized 
semantic differential scales i's a questionable procedure and may pro- 
duce misleading information. To counter this, the researcher recommended 
the addition of another variable— the ego involvement of the respondents 
with the concept and their intimacy with that concept. An additional 
precaution should be the use of factor analysis, whenever semantic, 
differential scales are employed. The entire study was not discredited, 
however, as the possible effects of decentralization were highlighted 
for further study where the focus could be placed on internal communication, 
v 

A" Theodessa Saffer 
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Pedagogy 

-Many of the previous sections include articles on .pedagogy appropriate 
to that section. The ones appearing here are almost' exclusively concerned 
with the evaluation technique us'ed 1-n the speech communication classroom 
(a concern also found in the latter section of the collection of Inter- 
personal conmuni cation abstracts), s 

Mary Oeahette Smythe, Robert J. Kibler, and Patricia W. Hutchings, "A 
Comparison of 'Norm-Referenced and Criterion-Referenced Measurement 
with Implications for Communication Instruction." | 

Charles Tucker, "Toward Facilitation of Behavioral Objectives in Speech 
„ Communication." . - 

Edward L. Mc&lone, "Educational Measurement and Spe^h Communicatfo'n 
Instruction." 

Robert J. Kibler, Larry L. Barker, and Donald 0. Cegola,""A Rationale 

/for Using Be'havloral Objectives 1n Speech-Communication Instruction." 

William Brooks, "Innovative Instructional Strategies for Speech 
Communication." 

Andrea L. Rich and, Arthur L. Smith', "An Approch;to Teaching Interracial 
Conmuni cation." , 2 

" ' \ " : ' ^" ■ • 
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"A Comparison of Norm-Referenced arid Criterion-Referenced 
I Measurement with Implications for Communication. Instruction" 
/ Mary-Jeanette Smyth!, Robert J. Kibl'er and Patricia W. Hutchings 
' \ Speech Teacher , 22(1973), 1-17 

there are three purpbses to the article:" (1) to define the concept - 
of criterion-referenced measurement^ (2) to provide, several implications - 
that CRM can "have for communication instruction; and (3) to discuss 
problems with implementing - ™ in communication pedagogy. 

The topic of educational Wountibility is a timely issue for the 
field of speech-communication. A balance of input (capitol) and output 
(student learning) is necessary if ouirfield of study is to survive. 
One. method for insuring survival irthe employment of criterion- 
/reference measurement because it strengthens both educational objectives 
•and instructional effectiveness. CRM can -best be defined* in terms of 
contrasting it with norji-reference measurement. Criterion-reference 
measurement evaluates -the student in ^relationship to a specific t set of 
criteria. This type of evaluation is aimed at determining, a student's 
mastery of a given behavior. CRM can be effective in its application 
to both written and oral evaluation.' CRM tends to reflect the behavioral 
objectives more than NRM. This is because. criteria-reference measuremer.c- 
includes a statement of 'the. specified behavior and:a minimum level of-^ 
schi GVSfflGn t • ' ^ * 

There are a number of implications that CRM can have for speech 
education. NRM testing implies that an instructor must obtain 
variability among ^the test scores.- So distinctions can be made between 
students for the purpose of grades. CRM testing implies the obtainment 
of a pre-set level for mastery. Thus, the CRM test it%n must -match with- 
performance. Three steps can accomplish this end: (1). state the be- 
havioral domain to be tested; (2) systematically sample the. domain;- and *v 
(3) follow a standard method for item development. There .are vaTidity - 
implications for tests./ Tests are supposed to flieaslirff^thfi behavior 
they claim to measure. NRM can be checked by bjpth primary \and secondary 
validity. CRM can be checked Jy primary 'validity alone. TPte foo*s of 
validity for CRM is upon ?%1 'defined judgments relating ttr^Ae/ 
relevance of the test to the specific behavior outlined in tha behavioral 
objectives. There are three implications for CRM test scoref in the 
educational setting: (1) CRM test scores can evaluate the instructor's 
performance; \2) CRM test scores can provide a valuable pretest of 
student's behavior; and (3) CRM. test scores can provide a valuable 
terminal test of student's behavior. f\. 

Implementing CRM into a communication curricMum may attract some 
difficulties. One problem is' the manner in which tfieTnstructor 
determines the criterion. A systematic set of rules are hot available 
yet to the speech educator. But, there are two guidelines to help in 
developing the criterion. First, the consequences of the criterion should 
be considered before adopting it. Second, select a criterion which 
' is obtainable by the student. Another problem is that the instructors 
tend to be pre-occupied with variability on assignment and test scores. 
As stated earlier, variability should not be a part of a CRM system. 
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- A third problem relates to Item arialysis on tests. With CRM, an » t 
item should be justified in relation to criterion of mastery rather 

• than in the traditional manner. Another problem reTates to the \ ^ 
reliability of CRM test items. The best'method for solving this 
problem is to match the .test Items with the behavioral objectives. 

^Hie- final problem relates to .testing procedures as a wholg. First, 
Hhe total learning system to wh'lch CRM 1s Integrated shduld be thought- ■ - 
fully considered. Second, the Instructor should determine whether , ; « 
formative evaluations (frequent exams covering small units ofxlearnmg) . 
or summative' evaluations (exams covering large blocks of learning) 
will be employed in the course'. Third, the length of the test should 
be determined by the amount of time available and the number of s 
'Objectives Included. ' \ L , A . r 

Considering both'the strong points and the, problems associated 

' *w1th criterion-reference measurement,' it appears that this system has 
real potential for answering- the issue of educational accountability 
for the field of speech -commnni cation. - 

The value of -this article to the reader is that 1t provides a 
reasonably well developed explanation of CRM and how CRM relates to 

' the field of "speech -communicaft ion.. . >4 

Linus H. Brandt 
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"Toward Facilitation of Behavioral Objectives ' 
• 1n Speech Communi cation" * • 
Charles Tucker * - * 
Speech Teacher , 22(1973), 23J-236 
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^ ^Two problems associated with the development of behavioral . 
objectives 1n speech communication are analyzed with suggestions' for 
solutions. The first problem Involves the difficulty of translating 

. existing "instructional goals' Into behavioral terms* The other involves 
the. translation jdf abstract cogn1 r tfve and effective .goals Into behavioral 

- terms; A * 

It was noted that there 1s an assumed disparity, between the. 
requirements of behavl orally-oriented teaching and -traditional 
instruction. The traditional approach co the development of behavioral ^ • 
goal? calls for specification of particular behaviors which students: 
should demonstrate. Such an approach -places the emphasis on the student 

• as the communicator about- his own understanding.^ 

.. It -was suggested that the focus'be on the* Instructor as a 
communication receiver. Such an approach recognizee that judgments 
are currently being made and that -the Information being received by. 
the instructor at any given time actually constitutes student behavior. 
In other words, behavioral objectives are already being used and the 

-• first step 1n developing objectives which' can be consciously used to - 
guide.course planning 1s to become aware «o'f what s already being done.' 
The risk to this kind of approach is that Instructors may not Hke what 
they .find or may find goals they do not Wish "to reveal to thrlr ». 
students. However, the benefits are tfiar.: 1) 1t permits systematic 
improvement by characterizing present standards 1n an explicit, • 
analyzable form; 2) fi-may Increase honesty -toward students; 3) 1t 
permits public discussion of objectives; and 1 4) 1t provides a basis 
for. evaluation instruction. * * ? 

"A second presumption in the devel opment /of behavioral objectives 1s 
that they should be state* specifically, and concretely. It is argued 
that 1n some Instances, this reduces the students' range of choice and 
creativity, and 1t was suggested that 1t may be more desirable to use 

*° behavioral goaU which are abstract. What is necessary 1s that abstract 
goals must b6 explained 1n a specific and concrete- manner, \. Carefully- 
developed and extensive examples can be used to clarify the goal but 
must not be mistaken for the goal. -This type of approach is behavioral 
in the sense that 1t describes what should be observed 1f the Instructional 
program 1s effective, while 1t also encourages creative responses'by 
Indicating the variety of analyses which might' re'sult. 

Given the assumption- that instruction is. Improved through the 
behavioral description of goals, it 1s necessary to Identify and over- 
come common difficulties 1n making such cescHptions. Tucker's article 
describes two problems 1n the development of behavioral objectives. 
. Suggestions for their solution are prescribed and various examples are 
provided to illustrate the two 'approaches. The article would be helpful 

-r-*to the communication instructor interested 1n developing ,h1s/her own ' 
objectives for use 1n the classroom. 

* 

• > '•• , Donna Jensen * . 
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"Educational Measurement 
and Speech Corranu* ication Instruction" 
Edward L. HcGlone 
Central States Speech Journal 24(1973) , 241-245 

There are four ways to determine the effectiveness of a curriculum. 
First, th* goals are determined; second the goals are operational ized 
in tetrs of the desirable and undesirable behavior from the student; 
third* measurement procedures, such as tests, observation and rating 
scales, are set up to provide an objective method for determining the 
behavior; and finally, the curiculum and measurement techniques are 
administered in a controlled situation and an attempt is me 'e to analyze 
the data obtain- 2. Many teachors in the speech field object to curriculum 
evaluation because they state the curriculum is set up by their state school 
Boards without consulting them. * Also, they state that students are 
fired of testing and their final argument is that "What I teach can't be 
measured by Objective tests," The- analysis of thi? paper is that the 
chief obstacle to curriculum evaluation in the speech field is the un- 
willingness to attempt it. . , 

This conclusion is reached because there are numerous sources for 
development of a curriculum which can be evaluated. Two valuable sources ^ 
for this^are the 1966 volume of the Journal of Education Measurement : 
J.T, Hastings, "Curriculum Evaluation: The Why of Outcomes", and Garlie 
Forehand's "The Role of Evaluation in Curriculum Research." Also 
available to people desiring to develop equation are two chapters from 
Brooks and Friedrich's text, "Evaluating, blading and Reporting Speech 
Performances" and "Teacher-Made Tests," Even though there are numerous 
sources to gain the needed information, there are few journal articles 
which give actual accounts of this being done, hence the conclusion 
that it is not being done because of an unwillingness. 

In answer to the teacher complaint that the school boar-*? set up 
curriculum without consulting them," it should be noted that ,<cst school 
boards are willing to listen to evidence that .comes from "co^crolled 
objective rsse* rch*" They did listen to and adopt tracking of students, 
standardized tests, and green "black" boards. Therefore, if tedchers 
want the school boards to listen, they must be able to present the desired 
research. 

Another worry expressed by the teachers, thai: of too much testing, 
can be answered simply in relation to curriculum evaluation. Tesj^-should 
be used as a device to identify strengths and weaknesses of -r ""program. 
They can tell a teacher how well a class is progressing and how much the 
instruction is helping to accomplish. Finally, tests can be used as a 
review and to determine if students can apply the material just covered. 
Tests do not equal grades. 

The final concern^expressed by teachers, that of measurement, is 
answered hy Rober €bel who stated: "Every important outcome of education 
can H< measured." A teacher should not be the only judge of uhe instruction 
It is important that educators in speech learn test construction, rating 
scales and observational techniques along with other forms of measurement, ^ 
If this evaluation is begun, both teachers and students will gain valuable 
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information and educators will have the resources they need to convince 
"school decision-makers 11 the importance of what they are doing* 

This article is important f(5r anyone considering evaluation and 
may be even more important for teachers who are not. It provider a. 
bi &1Iiography to the sources of information needed not only for evaluation, 
but test construction as well". Anyone who is now teaching or planning 
to te^ch can benefit from reading this article. 

Carl a Deckert : 
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"A Rationale for Using Behavioral Objectives 

in Speech-Communication* Instruction" * 
Robert J. Kibler, Larry L. Barker, and Donald J« Cegola 
Speech Te acher , 19(1970), 245-256, 

The purpose of the ffcticle is two-fold: (1) to help. speech teachers 
become aware of the values in behavioral objectives; and^{2) to help speech 
teachers employ behavioral objectives in their classes. The article is 
•divided into four sections: (1 ) classification pf objectives; (2) reasons 
for using behavioral objectives; (3) controversies about 1 tiehaVi oral object- 
ives; and ('4) t prospect of using behavioral objectives in speech pedagogy.' 

Objectives can be defined ori two levels. First, the general object- 
ives which -are statements or broad educational goals. Second, the behav- 
ioral objective is named such because of the behavioral dimensions associated 
witii this objective. The behavioral objective can also be defined off two 
levels: (1) informational objectives; and (2) planning objectives. Both 
describe the behavior, its end product and who will perform it. The plan- 
ning objective goes on to further describe "the relevant conditions under 
which the behavior is performed." 

Jhere are half dozen reasons for -employing behavioral objectives. 
First/ the writing^? behavioral objectives cause the instructor to set 
goals in teaching /which define- the desired communication behavior. Second, 
the behavioral objectives describe measurable conmuni cation behavior from 
the student upon the successful completion of a learning unit. Third, 
the behavioral objectives provide meaningftff and well defined criteria 
for evaluation of the students communication behavior. Fourth, the behav- 
ioral objectives provide the student with a self evaluative tool by which* 
to learn communication behavior. Fifth, the^ehavioral Objective pro-* 
vides the student with 'discrete and realistic communication behavior which 
can be demonstrated and which are obtainable. "Sixth, the behavioral 
objectives encourage the student to inprove his/her communication behavior. 

There* Is some controversy associated with behavioral objectives. The 
controversy can be articulated in the following questions: (1) does the . 
discipline of speech-communication have the- data base to state desired . 
communication behaviors for students? (2) are the behavioral objectives 1 
useful when the validity of their content is not certain? The first 
question woula probably be answered negatively. But scholars in the - 
field should be working toward creating a sufficent data base. The second 
question can\be answered affirmatively because many of the content areas 
will probably be taught anyvjay. 

Behavioral objectives have made a profound influence on the American 
educational system. Behavioral objectives have the same potential for 
influencing speech education if speech educators will accept behavioral 
objectives irj. their classes. 

The value of this article is that it provides the reader with a clear 
, but concise understanding of behavior objectives and how they can improve 
speech pedagogy. 

Linus H. Brandt 
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"fnpovat1ve Instructional" Strategies for Speech Communi cation" : 

^William Brooks ' 
Today's Speech , 20(1972), 39-47. 

There are many who have! taken 1t upon themselves to be bitterly 
eritlcal of American education. Paul Gox&man, John Holt, Herbert Kohl, 
James Herndon, Irving Kozal, Judson Jerome, Alvln Toeffler, and others 
have 'galled attention to the failure of Instructional methods without 
providing -any constructive suggestions. Their counterparts suggest new - 
and Innovative procedures that they claim will remedy the problems faced 
in the classroom, new and Innovative' procedures that are also radical 
"and unproven. Th1s*article does not suggest the failure of the educa- 
tional system, nor does 1t suggest that we adopt unproven procedures; • 
U.does suggest that there are at least three Innovative Instructional ' 
^strategies that are strong new trends 1n communication education that 
have 'proven their worth 1n the "Secondary school systems. / 

"These three Instructional strategies are: (1) m1n1-coqrses,/(2) 
games and simulation, and (3) the utilization of learning environments 
outside the classroom. The principles that, govern each of these* strat- 
egies are that- students will learn better- when they: know what they are 
trying to learn; value highly what 1s to be learned; are actively In- 
volved 1n learning processes; and have- feedback and confirmation of 
learning. - « * 

! Ml n'1 -courses have been used effectively at a number of High schools 

around the nation, and when the cours.es have been structured by the In- 
structor or Instructional .team, they have proven themselves to be worth- 
while "Instructional tools.' Together with the proven nted for intelligent 
structuring, there 1s a shown need for activity-oriented instruction so 
thai the student will be actively Involved 1n the course and wllV-be'able 
to receive instant feedback and confirmation of learning. 

Games ancf simulation have some weaknesses that should be understood 
and dealt with. .Overuse reduces the Impact of such experiences. ■ Emotional 
content of- thedfames - and/or simulations can be, beyond the students' copelng 
abilities. TheMnablllty on the students' part to translate certain games 
and simulations "*nto a learning experience sometimes occurs. And, some 
of these activities require the sl^dent to play certain foles that are 
not condoned by society. If, however, attention 1s paid to these draw- N 
backs, the games and slmulatlons^hat do not contain such weaknesses are 
very valuable. Games are goa,l -directed and simulations involve the 
student in "real-Hfe" experiences. The goal -orientation and simulated 
"real-Hfe" experience allow the student: to know what they are supposed - 
to learn; the pleasure of winning; active involvement; instant feedback 
arid reinforcement. 

Outside the classroom the student meets with the world. In this 
"face-tb-face" confrontation, the student finds the concrete reinforce-' 
ment and definition of his or her need to learn the basics that will aid 
their success. Students are also confronted with a wealth of knowledge" 
that can only be learned with "life-experiences" thatrf:an only be found 
outside of the classroom. However, "the instructor must- be^l e to guide 
the students toward the learning situations and to Support those learning 
experiences. This type of learning is not only 1n ihe high school, but 
is being found in more and more Institutions of -hlgheY learning such as 
Open University systems and England's "lighthouse effort". ° 
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These alternative strategies are not the answer to all of the 
problems that education faces today. These alternatives; are, however 
proven and effective instructional methods- that can aid. the teacher 
and the student in the learning experience. 

This article not only provides three educational strategies and, 
their strengths and weaknesses, it also prov.ides a format for investi 
gation of other strategies of instruction; it can provide the teacher 
with an insight into today's educationajTsystenij • ^ 

John 0. Phipps-Winfrey 




"An Approach to Teaching Interracial Communication" 
Andrea L. Rich and Ar.thur/tSxSrnith 
Speech Teacher , 19(1970)7 138-144. • 

In any discipline concerned with human communication, the course 
dedicated to the study of interracial communication and designed to 
promote interracial understanding and interaction must have its place. 

'General objectives for such a class would include: the familiar- 
ization of. the student with general communication theory, and teaching 
the" student to apply' the knowledge of communication theory in the diag- 
nosis of communication problems and breakdowns. Specific objectives 
woul'd Include: (1) discovery of attitudes toward self and/or subject 
matter and/or the communication receiver, (2) terms of value systems, 
(3) terms of positions held in the social -cultural system, and. (4) levels 
of knowledge of the subject. / 

It is suggested that David Berlo'a communication model (Source- 
Message-Channel -Response) serve as a superstructure for organization of •' 
class activities. The source's encoding of message into symbols, and 
the receiver's decoding of that message, reflect the problem of 'message 
fidelity, that is so important to interracial communication. In using ' 
this model we include three more specific objectives in the course'. 
Students "will have to be able to demonstrate the disparity in language • 
codes and how^that affects effective interracial communications as well 
as engage in discu'ssionr'of aspects of race gelations and interaction 
problems which concern them. The studeirtTwi 1 1 , also, demonstrate their 
understanding. of projection of overt and covert intents that affects " 
source and receiver. • \ 

A suggested method of teaching such a course is the Dialogue- ■ 
Lecture method which uses an interracial* team of teachers that will 
discuss topics'in dialogue fashion.- Such a team would- provide insights 
' into the formation of concepts through creative dialogue, and the worth 
of intef racial dialogue. There is another reason to^favor such an 
approach: if a black or a white ran an interracial course there could 
be problems with students feeling tha$ there is partiality or a lack of 
understanding on the part of the instrifctor. ATso, small group discussion 
and laboratory observation of those small group discussions- should be 
used to aid the understanding of the specific objectives of this course. 

Selected class assignments could include work which would' teach 
the significance of value systems, the need for interracial communication, 
attributes of attitude, and language differences and similarities. Stu- 
dents could be sent into the ghettos in role-reversal situations to build 
•' a black lexicon and experience the problems 'of that area. 

Evaluation emphasis in grading projects and essays that would be 
the basis of course grades would be on the innovation and creativity 
demonstrated* and on the diagnostic ability of the student.* In the class 
discussions, students would be graded on, their abilities in avoiding 
communication breakdowns, their ability to correct such breakdowns, and, 
their abilities in perception, diagnosis, and curing communication problem 

This 1970 article may seetf\dated to the reader, but many of the 
concepts are still valid. This course design points up many of the possi- 
ble problems of such a course as well as many of the reasons for creation 
of such a course. * ' 

John 0. Phipps -Winfrey 
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Potpourri 

This is a collection«of important articles that would not be 
included in any of the previous sections. This group ranges from self- 
criticism of the field and exhortations for the future to frameworks for 
career opportunities in the field. ? 

This section is the *!ast or the ninety articles abstracted. To the 
reader who has- diligently read all the previous material in search of an 
understanding of the field and appreciation for its body of knowledge, 
please do not use it solely as ironi^ifhat the last article is titled 
"...but What Can I do With a Major In JfeneraV Speech?" 



Gerald R. Miller, "Humanistic and Scientific Approaches to Speech Communi- 
cation Inquiry: Rivalry, Redendancy* or Rapprochement. 11 

Robert C. Jeffrey, "Speech and the Humanities: Departmental Philosophy." 

Donald C. Bryant, "Retrospect and Prospect:. 1970." 

James* E. Roever, "New Orleans, W.ingspread and Pheasant Run Briefly 
Revisited." 

K. Phillip Taylor and Raymond W.. Buchanan, "Vocational Marketability' 

of Communication Competencies." 
Kathleen M. Jamieson and Andrew D. WoWin, "Non-Teach1ng Careers in 

Communication: Implications for the Speech Communication Curriculum. 
Jane Wprk, "Out of the Ivory Tower and into the Marketplace." 
Kenneth R. Williams, "...but What Can I Do with a Major in General Speech? 
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"Humanistic and Scientific Approaches to Speech Communl cation Inquiry: - * . 
Rivalry, Redundancy, or Rapprochement" 
Gerald R. Miller 
Western Journal of Speech Communication , 39(1975), 230-239. 

' The perceived gulf between humanistic and scientific students of 
speech communication was a burden to the field for years. Although 
recently the rivalry -seems to have died down, 1t still seems' worth-, 
while to. establish distinctions among various approaches to Inquiry. - 
To View such an effort as redundant is to miss the understanding that 1 . 
can be'galned bydeflning both the terms and thelr^inner workings. 
Three major reasons for a. scholarly, questlqn-asklng will be delineated, \ 
along with their relationships to each other- 

The first major reason speech* communication scholars ask questions 
1s for the purpose of developing empirical statements that possess 
generalized predictive and/or explanatory .validity. This motive chara- 
• terlzes the scientific approach- to speech communication Inquiry. The 
focus of his Inquiry is on the generalized predictive and explanatory 

validity he can discover. 
Ihe^econd-reason-students-of-spee^h^ommun4c^t-ion^ay^s-k-ques 

; tlons 1s for the purpose of drawing factual conclusions about a specific 
communicative phenomenon. This motive characterizes part' of the human- 
istic approach.' The assumption here 1s that certain specific situations * 
and Individuals are of sufficient Interest and Import to merit Investi- 
gation iji and of themselves. 

The third reasor. for Inquiry by speech commurilcatlon scholars may 
be a desire to arrive at ethical or aesthetic judgments of communicative 
phenomena. This motive characterizes the other part of the humanistic 
approach. The goal of this type of Inquiry 1s ^> articulate reasoned 
value judgments about a communicative act, or acts. 

All three of these reasons for Inquiry may call for such tools of 
research as content analysis and previously developed sets of generali- 
zations. ' Yet that does not make all such- activity scientific. In the 
'pursuit of scientific inquiry, a scholar may Introduce concepts and 
terminology commonly associated with humanistic thought. It 1s also 
possible that 1rf t„e pursuit of one type of inquiry, the researcher may 
develop an •interest 1n the other type and change purposes. What deter- 
mines the approach to Inquiry is the researcher's purpose for posing and 
pursuing the question* 

These three motives are all needed if the goal of research and 
scholarship 1s to arrive at the fullest possible understanding of the 
complex process of speech communication. Yet to assert that scholars 
working 1n these areas can complement each other is 1 not to say that 
they are all doing the same thing. Perhaps the reasor previous efforts 
to delineate differences 1n various approaches failed was due to-thelr 
basically self-servina Interests. If the distinctions can.be drawn to 
■-- .place scientific and humanistic approaches in a complementary," rather 
th alTaTT ^entlcal or an antagonistic posture, perhaps rapprochement -can 

be made. " — . 

The need for mujtiple approaches to speech communication inquiry 

has been adequately "demonstrated. Their relationships should be clear 
after readlng-this article. The student, of speech communication, having 
read and accepted this presentation, can now move forward with Inquiry, 
no longer burdened with the question of . which approach has more merit. 

David A. Bullock 



"Speech and the Humanities: 
\ Departmental Philosophy" 

. \ Robert -C Jeff e'ry 

Southern Speech Communi cat 1 on Journal , 41(1976) , 158-164. 

The article 1s a reproduction 6f a speech. After the customary 
: opening cliches, comments are directed toward the crisis of the shift 
from humanistic trendsln education to vocational trends. The educa- 
tional system has allowed the marketability of graduates to dominate 
* the system 1s not training students to think and analyze Independently 
* and to distinguish Uacts from propaganda and truths from half-truths 
and. lies." Only through the humanistic values can real education *of 
minds be of value to the nation. ' > 

4 Testimony of authorities 1n speech related vocational fields and 
statistics lend credltabHity to the existence of the crisis. Charles 
Guggenheim, twnety-year media political campaign organizer, said that 
students "are coming out of college quite able to operate any machine 
or name thexparts o,f the machine, but they are unable to caculate the , 
. validity of" what they send to the public through the machine. Because 
/ of this the media can be manipulated by outsiders in order to "shade" 

— ~ the~news^.^Aji_example being Watergate) Between 1967 and 1974 there 

was a thirty-three percTeTit^ss^n^Jvecbal aptitude of students taking 
. . the Scholastic Aptitude Test.. At the University of-Xalifornla at 

Berkley, forty-five percent of the enterjng freshmen required~vemed4al_ 
work 1n English. 

There are several reasons for the existence of this crisis. One 
. 1s the' changing social trends of students seeking relevance 1n society. 
This search has caused more student discontent and apathy, and because 
of students' attitudes schools have begun Innovative teaching methods 
emphasizing motivation and neglecting education. A second reason 1s 
education's dependency upon public monies. Since government (the public)' 
1s paying for more segments of educational Institutions there has been 
a demanded shift from quality to quantity 1n education. In 'turn, both 
of these reasons have forced many teachers to give up on the thought 
processes of students and concentrate on the production ability. Fred 
Hargaden, Dean of Admissions at Stanford University, Identifies one 
of the reasons for illiteracy as television and -visual media 1ri general. 
These visual aids present problem solutions disallowing any thought 
process of the viewer. 

Because students are losing the ability to connect thought with # 
its proper symfo] , this article is of definite value to challenge 
students' thoughts about the quality 'of their education. The.artrcle 
exposes a crisis which transends the limited boundrles presented, and 
1s an article which should be given top-priority 1n students' reading. 

Jeanette McDaniel * 
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,\ _J "Retrospect and Prospect: 1970" 

i """* Donald C. Bryant 

a Quarterly Journal of Speech. , 57(1971), 1-10 , * ^ 

The article 1s an edited manuscript of the President ^address 
which Donald Bryant presented to the members of the Speech-Communication 
Association during, its national convention ill New Orleans in 1970. The \ 
article briefly surveys the history and points toward the future of the 
field of Speech-Communication. 

• Around the turn of the century speech was* a s&b-division of English 
departments in most universities in the United States. As time pro- < 
pressed speech scholars and teachers became discontented with the climate, 
status, and academic freedom in the English departments. In 1913 and 
1914, the forefathers of therspeiscij-communic'ation field seceded from the 
English establr^menj>-aAjLfounded speech as a separate field of 
academic Study. ^^-^ , / 

Since academic fpeedom was- at the heart of the English and speech 
conflict, it would s/em reasonable, that scholarship and pedagogy 
would-be the key tenants of the speech field, Winans and Woolbert have 
handed down a rich teaching heritage to speech professionals. Wichel'ns, 
Hudson et. al. have handed down a rich heritage of scholarship to 
speech professionals. 

The forefathers of the speech-communication field spent consider- 
able time expressing their' differences with their former English ties. 
The present generation spends too much time dealing with the "academic 
and scholarly pecking order" and defending t'heir field's educational 
domain. The rhetoricians , and the behavioral scientists of the 
present generation have b'een fighting an ongoing battle. The 'present 
generation of speech-communication professionals should turn their 
energy away from these conflicts and pursue more learning", more 
research and a more humane scholarship. 

The new SCA division of rhetoric and communication theory should 
bring the behavioral scientist of the New Orleans conference and the 
rhetorican of the Wing Spread and 'Pheasant Run conferences together 
for the purpose of humanistic study and speech instruction. Professionals 
in the field of speech-communication should pool their energy, their 
genius, their imagination, their enterprise and their wisdom if speech- 
communication professionals are to meet the challenging problems of 
the future. * 

The value of this article is that it provides the reader with * 
glimpse of the history and, heritage of the field of speech -communi- 
cation* * - 

♦ 

Linus H. Brandt 
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"New Orleans, Wingspread and 
Pheasant Run Briefly Revisited" 
James E. Roever 
' . Western Speech , 38(1974), 7-12. 

.The purposed the article was to make an assessment of where the 
discipline of speech-communication was at; where it was .going in the 
short term future, and several suggestions on long term goal setting 
for the v discipline. ' \ 

The article began by briefly reviewing a number of contemporary^ 
conferences held by speech-communication scholars. At the Jtew Orleans * 
Conference the behavioral or scientific research approach to'- studying \ 
human communication came of age. The other conferences, Wingspread and 
Pheasant Run, gave the rHetorical approach to studying human communis 
tion a vote of confidence. 

In 1970 the Speech-Communication Association created a new division 
of scholarship by combining both the rhetoric division and the behavioral 
sciences division to make the division of rhetorical and communication 
theory .studies. With this step- the discipline seemed to unify two com- 
peting factions into one unified.<group. 

During the early seventies most communication departments thought 
of the future in terms of the next four of five years. But the author* 
of the article recommends a more contemporary orientation to future 
goal setting: "futurism." With this new type of orientation the dis- 
cipline would project goals in terms of two or three decades In the 
future instead of four of five^years in the future. For this orienta- 
tion to work, rhetoricians and scientists would need to work hand in ^ 
hand toward an understanding of human communication. 

the value of this article to the reader is that it gives the 
reader a glimpse of the contemporary history of the speech-communication 
discipline. * It offers a broader and deeper orientation toward future 
study of human communication. ■ 

Linus H. Brandt 
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"Vocational Marketability of Communication Competencies" ^ 
K. Phillip Taylor and Raymond W. Buchanan 
The Southern Speech » Communication Journal , 38(1973), 285-291. 

This article focuses on the problem of vocational opportun' cies 
for the individual with an academic background in speech communication. 
Trt£ problem was "considered severe enough to warrant attention at the 
1872 Sumner Conference of the Speech Communication Association. Spokes- 
men from business and industry reported that vfhile employers could iden- 
tify the need for speech communication competence and identify career 
opportunities, the current -supply of college graduates far surpassed the 
demancL For some, time, the teaching profession absorbed a number of 
communication specialists,, but that changed and the Office of Education 
began reporting the growing surplus of ^teachers. 

The problem thusly identified/ the authors suggest 'two possible* 
copses of action. The first, and admittedly- irresponsible possibility, 
would be to put ihe entire job responsibility onto to, students. The 
second pptioaj^ould be to ascertain the communication needs jn industry* 
and to prepare studejjts for those areas. 

In keeping with the second option, survey questions were sent out 
to 183 businesses and governmental agencies *1n the Southeast. -Each'organ 
Ization was asked five questions concerning the 1 importance of cqmmunlcati 
to their operation, potential problems in communlcatioh, and the need 
for supervisory personnel with communication training. The 42 percent 
who responded to the questionnaire ranked the. following criteria in 
firing a person for a -managerial .or supervisory position: (A)' Ability „ 
IP get along, with others; (B) Technical skills; (C) College degree;" 
CD) Leadership training including communication skills and public rela- 
tions; and (EJ Previous work experienced On the basis of these rankings, 
organizations responding were categorized as "Technical -Skills Oriented" 
or ,l Non-technical Service Oriented". Of major concern to the research- 
ers was the importance attached to (a) the ability to get along with 
others and (d) leadership training. The response to both was signifi- 
cant. The resultant information indicated that industry's perception 
of- potential problems Mn organizational communication suggested a need 
for personnel trained to face these problems. The results clearly indi- 
cated that industry needed and wanted individuals with backgrounds in 
communications The areas of need (employee, customer, and public rela- 
tions, personnel and management development, internal and exttfrnal 
publications, and sales)*were suggested by the questionnaire respondents 
themselves. A somewhat negative side issue came to the surface when 
several respondents indicated their total lack of familiarity with 
communications as an academic discipline. 

The article charges the professor of communication to ensure -that 
the student's training in communication is adaptable, relevant, and 
marketable, in addition to keeping both the communication major and his 
potential employees abreast of the rewarding possibilities each offers 
the other. This is, of course, the more responsible of the two options 
identified at the beginning of the study, 

Theodessa Saffir 
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a"Non-Teaching Careers 1n Communication: 
Implications for the Speech Communication Curriculum" 
Kathleen M. Jamleson and Andrew D. Wolvln 
Communication Education , 25(197617 283-291. 

For those with an interest 1n the field, ,the- usefulness of a 
degree 1n speech communicatloji 1n the current marketplace 1s. a most 
-timely concern. The traditional career goal of teaching Irtrthis area 
\s a diminishing option, necessitating a serious study of alternative 
means of employment. This study must not only be made by the student 
himself, but also by university speech communication departments, if 
they are to maintain a realistic approach to education. 

, A questionnaire - used to survey forty-two graduates of the M.A. 
program in Speech Communication at £he Uhiverslty of Maryland within 
the past five years asked the respondents to describe their positions, m 
assess the-^competencies required (by these positions, and evaluate the . 
adequacy of their preparation for their chosen career. Those with 
positions in teaching and those pursuing further education were -.luded 
from the study. The survey revealed positions in three basic categories 
described some" specific training needed for specific jobs, uncovered 
two interesting limitations 1n the field, and demonstrated the need for 
early and careful career planning.. 

The positions described can be categorized as (1) employment 1n 
federal, state, or local governmental agencies, (2) employment on or 
related to Capitol Hill', and (3) employment 1n trade and professional 
associations arfa-% private Industry. Included 1n the first category 
were positions WW personnel analyst in county government work, \ 
management analyst with the federal C1v1l Service Commission, and an 
employee development specialist with the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration. Capitol .Hill positions included case work* 
legislative correspondence, legislative research, press work, speech- 
writing, work with the electronic media, and lobbying. Those 1n the 
private sector included positions as public relations directors, commun- 
catlon directors, communication analysts, and speaker/speechwriters. 

Some specific suggestions for those interested 1h specific areas 
of employment were mentioned by. the respondents. Support work 1n 
journalism was recoamended for those Interested in public relations or 
communication directorships. In addition to journalism, those -on 
Capitol H113" recommended support work in government and politics. 
Those employed as communication trainers suggested courses in Industrial 
psychology and adult education. Research' analysts cal-led for additional 
preparation in the areas of quantitative methods and Interviewing. In 
general', co-curricular activities and Internship programs were empha- 
sized as worthWhi-le 5 by most respondents. 

The limitations in tfie field that surfaced were both related to 
job satisfaction. Women were consistently paid,. from $1,000 to. $3,000. 
less than men 1n identical positions, except in' the federal governments 
Secondly, of the 90% of the students surveyed who had held teaching 
asslstantships while at the university, 20% reported a preference for 
teaching experiences to those they currently held. * ! - 
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In evaluating their training, most fdtSthey had been adequately 
prepared. . Two important factors emerged". The -university made efforts 
to, guide students in their -decisions , through a careful- study of the 
needs' of the immediate area to determine the 'positions ..available and . 
then tailoring their programs to meet competencies required to -secure, 
them. The students, for their part, emphasized the need. to decide" ( 
pearly on a goal, so maximum career directed studies and training could 
be obtained. ' • " . . ' 

This 'survey gives a student of .speech' communication some very 
significant information in terms of career opportunities outside of 
teaching and necessary preparations to qualify for such positions. 
Secondly, it serves as a challenge to other universities to tailor 
their programs to the, needs of students graduating in their own geo- 
graphic areas. .'Finally, x it makes 'clear .the need to recognize that an 
education in the "liberal art" of speech communication should and can 
lead.to earning a living. , {" 



David Bullock 
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"Out of the Ivory Tower and* into the Marketplace" 

Jane Work 

Conmunication Education , 25(1976), 317-319. 

It 1s clear that in the future more and more speech communication 
majors .will seek employment outstde the well known ivory towers. The 
demand for new college faculty is rapidly diminishing. Yet the need 
for those possessing speech communication skills in business, indust;„', 
ancf government 1s at an all time high. A problem is that many of these 
sources of employment fail to realize that speech communication majors 
^ have the skills and competencies they need. Speech conmunication edu^ 
catprs must address a second problem They must be sure that the educa- 
tion provided is career relevant. 

The career-related speech communication competencies must be first 
Identified at each institution. One survey repc?ted that most speech 
conmunication departments have not identified these competencies. Those 
which claimed to have done so, however, have reported them or,.y as course 
titles, not competency descriptions. 

A second challenge is for the departments to recognize the needs for 
related studies in pursuing career goals. Not only must the depar^ent 
. determine the career needs, they must help students define the*? own 
/ career goals. Both exploring the fie^d and counseling their students 

to meet the needs of the field are responsibilities of the speech commun- 
i 1 cation departments. 

] Th£ fundamental needs, then are for 1denl* ? ying groups of functional 

f) speech conmunication competencies, relating thesn to specific career clus- 
ters, guiding students into curriculum patterns that will assure them the 
opportunity to utilize their knowledge of human communication, and making 
their abilities known to potential employers. 

The challenge to the reader is to be sure that he recognizes the 
need to prepare adequately and specifically enough to fill a need. The 
challenge to speech communication departments is to follow the suggestions 
outlined which will lead to ^better career preparation. Both needs must 
be recognized and met if speech communication as a study is to grow as 
1t could. 

♦ 

David A. Bullock 
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"... but What Can I Do with 
a Major 1n General Speech?" 
• Kenneth R. Williams x 
Western Journal of Speech Conmuni cation , 35(1971), 124-129. 

This .article is presented in the form of a problem-reasons-solution 
essay. The problem presented and examined is that of the career value 
of a General Speech majo^. It is a problem common to all speech depart- 
ments and a problem which must be solved if speech departments are zo 
survive. 

The major- reason for the problem is departments' reluctance to face 
said problem cr in cases when the problem has been faced the tendency to 
attempt such simple solutions as renaming the major. (Examine: changing 
the name General Speech to Organizational Communication.). "False" solu- 
tions like that can only temporarily attract students. Another reason- 
is that far too many speech departments are academically oriented rather 
than career-oriented. An adjunct to this is that society is becoming 
increasingly career conscious and student's seek reassurance of jobs before 
committing themselves to a major field of study. A third reason for lack 
of career-oriented speech departments is the problem of finding qualified 
staff members to carry out pra-professional programs if a curriculum we«e 
to be devised. 

A solution or- criterion upon wh'cjT to base a change in curriculum 
is J&at-GOurses-shoul d be organized in a way that.(l) '"prepares students 
to be better qualified than their competitors for specific career entry 
positions"; (2) "enables students to progress more rapidly and success- 
fully through professional and on-the-job training programs"' ; (3) "gives 
students some inherent advantages over their competition In, occupational 
mobility and career progression". Included is a minimal list of sevo 
specific abilities that a career-oriented graduate of a General Speech 
curricula should possess: (1) ability to select only essential informa- 
tion; (2) ability to select effective course of action; (3) ability to 
arrive at well-reasoned so 1 tions; (4) ability to coordinate- plans and 
actions; (5) ability to ad pt to changing conditions; (6) ability to 
maintain superior performance; (7) ability to present information effici- 
ently. Also included is a warning that a pre-professional speech program 
must keep the major in the speech context and not attempt a specialized 
training program in' any given area. 

Desire is the only real "stumbling block" to a pre-professiorial 
approach within a speech department, and until speech departments estab- 
lish a pre-profefsional approach, students interested in the speech area 
will continue to question the value of a General Speech major. To help 
those interested in pre-professional approaches Williams concludes the 
article with the illustration of the program design of a pre-professional 
speech career in Air Traffic Control. 

A student may us8 this article to (1) identify a pre-professional 
speech education, (2) recrgniie the abilities that a pre-professional 
program can teach, and (3) evaluate a speech deoartment in relatio> to 
pre-professional training, available. The article gives an understanding 
of how a speech department: may interact with other departments to form 
a "total career picture". The article is limited in that it does not 
indicate any place to fine additional information about pre-professional 
speech training. 

Jeanette McDaniel 
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Critical Reviews of Literature: A Selectio 
of Research Papers 

David-A. Bullock, "Small Group Decision Making: A Review 
of the Literature, 1970-1975." 

Donna Jensen, "Focus and Evaluation In the Interpersonal 
Communication Course: A Review of the Literature." 

Theodess,a Saffier, "Research in Sel f-Conxep^ and Its 
Measurement: 1970-1977." 

Brenda Webb, "Symbolic Interactionisr 
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* Small Group Decision Making: 

A Review^- the Literature, 1970-1975 ' . 

David A. Bullock . 

In the development of communication- theory, an area of particular 
value to those outside the field is decision making in small groups. 
Especially in business, the need is great for, effective procedures to 
increase the facilitation and quality of decisions. Whether the level 
of the decision Is great or small, predictive formulations for the success 
of the group decision hold great interest. This, then, is a^review of 
the literature published in speech communication journals bPlfeen 1970 
and 1975, inclusive, concerning decision making in small groups. 

Decision making is often equated with problem solving! Since task 
groups in other than experimental laboratory situations are o,ften faced 
with activities which involve both kinds of behavior, the two will b§ 
treated as interchangeable.' The fact that differences in definition can 
and. often are proffered will, not be denied. Tor the purpose of this 
review, however, both are important and so closely related as to be 
indistinguishable. In short, the behaviors which facilitate decisions 
and improve their quality affect both decision making and problem solving 
activities in the same way. In reviewing the literature, the usefulness - 
of the findings for application 1n actual small group decision making 
situations will be considered in each case. 

Two articles have appeared during this time period which offer 
recommendations for fu^re research. Gouran 1 calls for more research 
which would increase communication theory through concentration, on some 
specific areas relating to decision making. Such focus of efforts would 
yield answers with .which 'to generate reliable predictive theories. 
Fisher 2 concludes that the task and socio-emotlonal dimensions of a, group 
are inseparably interdependent. He calls for direct observation of 
communicative behavior in the process of group interaction. Although 
both of these articles suggest some very. relevant needs for future study, 
this information has value only to those whose chief interest is in 
carrying out such research. 

Ten articles report experiments relating to decision making/problem 
solving variables. All have something to. offer -In terms of both theory 
building and practicle application. In Nelson, Petelle, and Monroe's 
report, 3 a new twist is added to- an old idea.^ The use of a topical 
system to aid the creative process of brainstorming 'was tested in th 
small-group setting. The results indicate that .topical terms aid in t 
generation, of creative ideas by giving focus to the technique and theret^ 
increasing the quality cf s the ideas generated. Thus, if one can supply 
a list of terms which relate , to the question under discussion, one could 
expect an increase in the quality of the output as a net result. 

Leathers 4 posited and found a direct relationship between levels of 
abstraction and disruptive feedback response,- and between levels of 
facetiousness and disruptive feedback response. The .feedback response 
became increasingly confused, tense, and withdrawn as the level of abstrac 
tion of stimulus statements moved from low to high. The feedback response 
becam^Hncrea'singly personal and Inflexible as the level of facetiousness 
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moved from low to high. These findings on the degree of disruptiveness 
of feedback to such stimuli have some ver' specific meanings in practi- 
cal application. In training persons to function in small group setting 
it should be stressed that input which is concrete and sincere will be 
most facilitating ih reaching^ decision. 

In an experiment 7 on distributional and sequential structure of 
cqrramini cation in* problem solving and informal groups, Gouran and Baird 5 
reported that problem solving groups didVnot show greater structure 
than informal groups. Both types tended. to possess a relatively low 
tolerance for disagreements However, in\ the problem solving groups, 
responses to disagreement were resolved by supplying pertinent informa- 
tion rather than by personal expression oNd is agreement. The appiicatio 
of thi? finding is more in the realm of knowing what to expect in practi 
As Gour*an and Baird mentioned, a statement by statement analysis such 
as they used does not really show all that causes, a given response. In 
fact, as I cpnsider it, it seems that people sometimes "tune out" the 
preceding statement in preparation for speaking, thus eliminating any 
possible effect it might have on what they say. This behavior, if 
accepted as a common possible pattern, would negate the findings -of any 
statement by statement analysis. 

In an experimental study of quality of group communication as a 
"determinant of group results, Leathers^ found that facilitated communi- 
, cation produced much higher quality solutions. Facilitation was through 
such procedures as keeping records of ideas on *"Mch concensus was 
reached; following a set organizational format; brainstorming; suinnar-/ 
izing lengthy contributions; positively reinforcing clear, .concise 
expressions; and establishing continuity by relating contributions to 
the immediately preceding contribution. Each of these povide natural 
steps for implementation in practical application. * 
* Bell' reports the relationship between high substantive stimuli 
and feedback response and between high affective stimuli and feedback 
-response. In each case, 1 the response followed the pattern of the 
stimulus. Thus to get more substantive results, the input must be more 
substantive. \ 

Larson afid Gratz 8 ' compared two methods of teaching skills a^d 
attitude for small group discussion. T-Group training was compared to 
the standard problem solving discussion course. The differences in the 
two methods were slight in terms of eliciting open-mi ndedness' and 
critical thinking. However, T-Group training did produce greater problei 
solving accuracy, probably due to more actual application of the con- 
cepts in the course. Both methods offer ways to increase all* three 
behaviors, as shown in advances beyond ^control group. The need to 
teach methods to facilitate small group ^decision making' becomes obvious. 

The effects of reward criteria were studied by Saine and Bock. 9* 
They found in their experiment that the condition^wh.ich produced a com- 
petitive atmosphere for reward produced )pore -competing analytic state- 
ments. The condition which produced cooperation produced more socio- 
emctional messages. Following BelUs^j&rndings mentioned above, the 
more analytic statements- should yield more analytic responses,' thus 
raising the level of the entire discussion. Furthermore, the sequential 
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structure was much higher in the competitive atmosphere than ^n the 
cooperative one. If sequential structure can be Shown to correlate with 
more effective decisions, then it might indicate a need to produce some 
form of individual reward structure -in actual practice. Since 'this ' 
experiment offered ^as rewards potential grade advantages' in introductory 
speech courses, however, the experiment may have yielded more, competi- 
tion than other, more intangible rewards sfuch as would likely be afforded 
individuals in more practical situations. "* 

An experiment contrasting the size of a group with the distribu- 
tional and sequential structure was performed by Saine, Schulman, and 
Emerson. 10 They found that groups of four and six members yielded much 
higher distributional structure (measured across eight content categories 
than two r and eight member groups. In terms of sequential structure, the 
amount of structure was inversely proportional to group size. In appli- 
cation, Jhese findings would seem to indicate that four to six member 
groups afford better discussion structure overall than larger or smaller 
groups. 

The effect of verbal agreement on leadership maintenance in problem 
solving discussions was studied by Lumsden. 11 She found three? areas of 
significance relative to verbally "agreeing leaders: Such leaders were 
perceived as ,nore objective; members gave'stronger support-to agreeing 
leaders; and they expressed more concurrence with the group decision 
when the leader expressed agreement throughout the discussion. \lf such 
resultant behaviors are directly related to goocl decision making, N then 
leadership which emphasizes verbal agreement sttpuld be a prerequisite 
in leader selection. 

the other experiment reported during this time- frame studied the 
effects, of female leadership in small problem solving groups. Yerby 1 ^ 
found that attitudes toward female role identification and sex compos- 
ition* significantly affect the responses of group members toward a 
female leader and toward the group. Specifically, in a population 
hostile to fenfcla leadership, a woman does better with all mate sub- 
ordinates. She fares better In a mixed group in a population of indi- 
viduals receptive tc female leadership. Here again/ if good leadership 
yields good decision making, these are also important considerations 
in structuring small groups. ^ . 

There were seven field studies conducted in the area o^ small 
group decision making betyeen 1970 and 1975. The findings provided some 
useful application possibilities, but in some cases, were more restrict- 
ed in scope. 

In a study of patterns of verbal .task behavior in decision making, 
* Fisher 13 founcl four phases which he\labeled orientation, conflict, 
emergence, and reinforcement. Orientation was characterized by getting 
acquainted, clarifying, and tentatively expressing attitudes. The 
characteristic of the second phase is dissent. The third phase is 
characterized by the diss\pc,tion of conflict-in the form, of comments 
ambiguous toward the decision proposals* Phase four has a character- 
istic pattern of predominantly favorable attitudes consistently re- 
ceiving 'positive reinforcement. These phases may not always appear 
in every group 'striving for a decision, but they do offer a possible 
means of monitoring the process. Of particular value to the development 
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of further communication theory 1s this demonstration- that interaction 
patterns pan be observed directly , free from the evert Influences of 
the socio-emot1onal dimension, 

Valentine end Fisher made a study of verbal Innovative deviance 
in small groups ,14 Focusing on tte four phases he reported above, -he 
found verba'i Innovative deviance to be quite acceptable during the 
conflict phase and,, to some extent during the emergence phase. Such 
deviance was detrimental during the-initial and final phases of orien- 
tation and reinforcements however. This, then, confirms the^ accepta- 
bility of verbal innovatlv^deviance at certain points, at least, in 
small group decision making. 

Tucker found some interesting communication patterns in his study 
of academic policy making. 15 He found that faculty 'committees do not 
behave according to their formal description. They are au* n nomous, 
unpredictable, and heavily committed to delay until consensus is reached. 
Consequently, they tend to resolve very little. Though of consequence 
to universities, this study offers little for the world outside of 
academia. 

In another* study by Fisher, 16 some more useful understandings were 
<made known. Two patterns of jdecisfon modification emerged. m The first, 
was modification by lowering tte level of abstraction of the language 
in which' the proposals were framed. The second was to re-introduce 
proposals in modified form at approximately the same levels of abstract 
tlon. Consciously following these two patterns in small group decision 
making may very well yield betterNMls1ons»Qp at least. faster decisions. 

Grunig studied the dimensions ah LUiiiiia ffTcatjon in community 
groups facing low-cost housing. 17 Montgomery 'County, Maryland, a sub- 
urban area just outside Washington, D.Cl was selected as the site for 
this study. Grunig found that individuals and groups communicate with 
othe^. individuals and other groups which perceive the problem in the 
same way tfoe v do. They also better understand persons or groups with 
which they have been communicating more *ciian those with which they have 
had little communication. The consequent alienation which the poor feel 
in trying to give input to the community decision process is most ^ 
apparent. A second Implication of this study is that communication in 
the community is quite segmented. These findings give some insight' ( 
into the problems of communication at the community level. 

Kline studied orientation and opinionateditess 1n small group problem 
solving. discussion. 18 He found some quantifiabre-iirtfTces of both vari- 
ables which should be useful in relating them to consensus. Recognition 
of the variables might have limited use to group participants. 

Finally, Mears studied communication networks in business organiza- 
tions,^ He cited findings of the effectiveness of the circle, free 
circle,- wheel , and chain networks 1n various decision making situations. 
There were reasons for changing from one to another, but the change always 
brought a decline in productivity until the members adjusted to it. The 
effects noted in 'this study, though interesting, ^are not necessarily 
applicable to other situations, Mears did not really draw any definitive 
conclusions for future application. 
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The literature in the field of small group decision making 
reviewed has offered some valuable insights* Looking back through 
it, one finds several behaviors which will facilitate better decision 
making* Other ideas are also available to help understand the process 

" However, there are some area^ where further research is indicated. If 
the areas of research Gouran and Fisher indicate are fbllowed through, 
even more valuable understand! ng. should be brought to light* Perhaps 

.„J:hen^that„sagmentJiL.coninun1catfon theory will be reasonably complete, 
facilitating reasonably accurate predictions. *, 
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Focus and Evaluation * 
In the Interpersonal Communication Course: 
A Review of the Literature 
Donna Jensen 

The 1970's brought change to' the speech discipline. , In fact, 1t 
might be suggested that the discipline evolved into speech communication. 
Decreasing emphasis was placed on teaching basic public speaking and 
voice and articulation, while colleges and universities increasingly 
offered interpersonal communication courses as the basic speech offering. 

This changing focus 1s examplifled by the program at Kansas 
University. 2 . In 1967, 11 sections of a new interpersonal communication 
course were, offered while 40 sections of public speaking were scheduled. 
In 1970, 56 sections were offered In interpersonal communication," and 
only six in basic public speaking. A 1969 study by the School of 
Education showed that interpersonal communication wa"s the mos,t popular 
required course when 1n 1966, 50 percent of seniors surveyed wanted to 
abolish the speech requirement. 

It has been suggested*that the increasing emphasis on, interpersonal 
•Communication arose in response to student demands in the I960 's that 
course offerings should be more "relevant to the real world." 3 People 
living in an age of transition found their values in flux and teachings 
which focused on the self and self-actualization became popular.' 
Ilardo stirred controversy among speech scholars when he suggested that 
the popularity of Interpersonal communication reflected "a widespread 
need for therapy." 4 Jandt replied that interpersonal communication was 
not mass therapy but the academic study of -how values and self-identity 
are formed through face-to-face interaction. 5 He argued such study was 
'consistent with the academic tradition in the speech discipline. * 

The newness,- the complexity, and the controversy surrounding inter- 
personal communication has apparently contributed to problems in a 
concrete conceptualization of interpersonal commiinl cation as the 
definitions ave many and varied. 6 After reviewing various aspects of 
defining interpersonal communication, Cushman and Florence suggested 
it might be viewed as: 

... the transfer of symbolic information which has as 
. its principal goal the coordination of human activity in regard 

to the presentation, development, and validation of individual 

self concepts.' 

* If this definition caft serve to explain what interpersonal commitai- 
catlon is, the question still remains, what actually happens in the 
Interpersonal communication classroom. What does one learn when he 
learns interpersonal communication? How does one teach it? How does 
an Instructor know when learning has occurred? A number of speech 
scholars have addressed the subject of what objectives should serve as 
the framework for the interpersonal communication course and what 
activities could be conducted to facilitate achieving these objectives. 
The purpose of this paper is to review th<> literature on interpersonal 
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communication instruction and to identify various approaches to course 
content and objectives. Specific attention will be focused on the 
methods of evaluation which have been developed for use in the inter- 
personal communi cation classroom. 

Literature Review 

One of the first concerns of speech scholars interested in developing 
the interpersonal communication course was to determine what should be 
the focus : of the course. 'The following seven Authors suggested various 
approaches^ to organizing course materials and activities. 

Mehrley and Backes called for a "revolution" in introductory speech 
courses, suggesting there was a lack of evidence that students <could 
transfer principles learned in public speaking courses to other forms 
of interaction. 8 They contended that forma *Mn dividual oral performances 
should not be included in the course, but that active two-way communi- 
cation exchanges should be encouraged to increase students 1 understanding 
of the communication process. g 

A similar approach \yas propos^by-Schuelke~in-the^onsensus-modeV. — 
- He suggested that a wide range of communication-related subjects could 
be used as materials and that specific interests and activities could be \ 
identified through consensus between the instructor and the students. V 
Schuelke suggested that a course focus on the broad field of communica- 
tion would provide the opportunity for a "greater understanding of 
historical, critical, experimental, and social ramifications of communi- 
cation. "10 

Stewart proposed that beginning courses focus on the transactional 
nature of interpersonal comnuni cation and the importance of personal 
involvement to instill in studer\§5 an appreciation for the uniqueness 
of different relationships, 11 Stewart suggested the term, interpersonal 
communication, could be approached as a quality-term referring to a 
desirable level of interaction. 
/ /TFe role which interpersonal relationships play in the socialization 

process was the focus suggested by Jandt, whose own course concepts 
are\related to the continuing process through which each individual 
acquires awareness of his own uniqueness. !2 Jandt reported that such a 
program is geared to developing an intellectual understanding of a set 
of concepts arid principles which underlie the speech communication 
process and attitudes, feelings, value?, and sM s which contribute 
to effective communication. , 

Rossiter also concluded that skills should be emphasized 1h inter- 
personal communication ancNtiiat the course could even be organized 
around the particular skill of metacommunication. 13 Such an approach 
- would help to focus conscious attention on the process of interaction, 
familiarize students with metacommunication and help them to feel 
comfortable using it in exercises and structured experiences. 

Balance between a behavioral orientation and a cognitive orienta- 
tion was argued for by Conville. 14 He suggested: 
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Cognitive goals by nature deal with things inside the 
student. The place to look, therefore, is Into the learner's 
concrete, personal, unique experience of communication ( 
learning. 15 

Convllle suggested that since no universal rules for appropriate 
communication behavior exist and that judgments of appropriateness 
must stem from an Individual's experiences, the teaching process should 
be built around experiences. 

W. Barnett Pearfce suggested that a "humane scientific" approach 
should direct the course. 15 He said such an approach is rooted in the 
social sciences and emphasizes meanings-and mentalistic terms as well < 
as' behaviors. Thus, this approach strikes a balance between cognitive Q 
and behavioral objectives. ' ^ 

Each of these authors were primarily concerned with identifying 
central themes for the interpersonal communication course. The chrono- 
logical development of the coursers reflected in these approaches. The 
first approaches were geared to broadening the public speech focus to 
, Include other forms of Interaction while later articles suggested 
focusing on specific interpersonal skills. While these articles sugges- 
ted overall^ objectives, little attention was focused on measuring 
attainment of these objectives.' 

Other scholars have considered specific kinds of activities which 
might be undertaken in- the classroom. Numerous exercises and projects 
have been prescribed in textbpoks and instructors' manuals. The' few . 
activities which are reviewed in. this paper reflect supplementary 
activities described in speech journals and conference papers. These 
activities reflect three approaches: 1} self-analysis, 2) the case 
study method, and 3)' computer simulation. 

" In response to a need for more effective assignments In communi- 
cation courses, Zima developed a self-analysis inventory. 1 ' Students 
were asked to complete an eight-Item questionnaire which asked the 
student to assess his/her own effectiveness as an interpersonal face-to- 
face communicator, to describe situations 1n which he/she had the most 
difficulty communicating, to discuss attitudes and values which affected 
his/her' interpersonal communication, \and other probes about communication 
behavior. The students then met in small groups to share and discuss 
this Information which allowed them practice in giving and receiving 
feedback. This exercise was reviewed because 1t was suggested that such, 
an activity could servers a starting point for teaching interpersonal 
communication skills and, thus, might be considered as a central focus 
of the course. ' p 

A -similar inventory was developed by Bienvenu. 10 A 50-item 
questionnaire enabled the individual to assess his/her own communica- 
tion behavior while it also suggested effective ways of talking, 
listening, responding and coping with feelings. Bienvenu suggested it 
could be used for teaching specifics of interpersonal communication. 

Cassandra Book proposed that students should set their own goals 
with help from the instructor. 19 To facilitate attainment of these 
goals., she suggested the teacher and students work together to design 
classroom activities and materials. 
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• A. second type of activity which could .'serve to organize an inter- 
personal courre approach is the use of case s^udy analyses. McAdoo and 
Nelson defined this -activity as the use. of "actual or hypothetical 
communication situations which demonstrate how communication concepts . 
function in human relationships." 20 - "Phey, noted that there is little 
current research on" the use of case 'Studies*,' .but suggested that such 
an^ approach -.could be used throughout ,a course to help students 
internalize' concepts. They^ suggested that* students could be asked to 
analyze cases; write conclusions 'for incomplete cases, role play cerr 
tain cases, or "even"- write their own case studies. 
' l A third activity which might serve to define- the> teaching methods 
pf an- interpersonal course is computer simulation. Jandt predicted 
^.that in the future, computers will be increasingly used 1n instruction 
and simulations. 21 -The Coordinated Science. Laboratory at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois at Urbaha-Cbampaign has had PLATO (Programmed Logic, 
fo~ Automatic Teaching Operations) 1n opewttion since 1960 and over 
100,000 student-contact hours have -been logged. The Instructor designs • 
material which the computer presents to the students while- mon1 tori n,g 
and evaluating their .performance. For examp,le t one unit 1n the North- - 
welt Regional Educational -Laboratory j: Program .permits the student to 
employ differing strategies 1n trying to" persuade a parent to .agree to 
let him go on a -date. The computer provides parental responses, to 
each statement made by the student. Jandt suggeited interpersonal 
communication courses might eventually rely extensively on computer 
simulations in which a model of some external reality 1s" provided through 
which students could, interact in much the same way they'would 1n reality. 
Jandt noted such an activity has long been used 1n management training. 

These scholars have contributed specific activities which might 
serve as focal .points of an interpersonal communication course.- However, 
as the first articles reviewed discussed only objectives , these articles 
focused on activities with little emphasis on developing an entire 
program complete with evaluation. A few scholars have attempted to 
design an entire fourse framework and these articles are reviewed in the 
following section. 

Nelson described five objectives for the interpersonal communica- 
tion course: 1) to develop in students a sense of responsibility for 
what and how something 1s said and towards the person to whom it 1s 
said; 2) to bring abQut in students a self-change in the di rectlon-of - . 
greater self-insight, more open and 'tolerant attitudes toward those 
wlth^whom they speak, a less judgmental upproachto the beliefs and 
opinions of thers, etc.; .3) to stimulate the students to acquire a 
deeper Insight and understanding of the nature, functions and effects 
of the processes off communication and -interpersonal interaction; 
4) to Improve the ability of students to speak ancl participate effec- 
tively 1n interpersonal and small group speaking situations;, and 5) to 
search for and identify a set of factors that study apd experiences - 
/demonstrate to be important in order for communication and tnter-re^ating 
JtS be effective and satisfying. 22 A variety of activities were 
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cQ/iducted to facilitate attainment of these objectives. Students were 
tested at mid-semester and at course conclusion, wrote brief evalua- 
tions of articles on selected reading lists, participated in a series of 
small group discussions, attended three 15-minute conferences with the 
instructor, wrote communication logs evaluating in-class activites and 
out-of-olass communication behaviors, and conducted interviews with 
campus leaders and business officials. In addition, they completed 
self-eval nations and were asked to eva **.e three other students in the 
class. Nelson studied the relations^ *tween points earned in class 
and self-rated improvement scores and . ml a Spearman rank-order 
\ correlation of .79 wb'ch he considered to be reasonably high. He 
! suggested that: 

/ The greater majority of the students .in tbis class felt 

' that thetr improvement in ability to communicate and relate 
meaningfully with others resultv from a sharper awareness 
of their own interpersonal attitudes and habits from a more 
accurate concept of themselves and their own general 
personality.^ 

. Nelson suggested there was a need for more research on methods and 
procedures to affect inner and subjective changes in students. Nelson's 
test of self-improvtnent ratings is one of few efforts to examine the 
efficacy of interpersonal evaluation measures. 

. Wackm* • and Miller proposed a course which offered the following 
objectives: 1) to teach a number of interpersonal skills; 2) to provide 
a conceptual understanding of the skills as well as behavioral learning; 
and 3) to facilitate the transfer of learning to the students* out-of- 
' class relationships. Four frameworks were utilized to orgcn'zc course 
materials. The Awareness Wheel framework provided information on 
^sensations, interpretations, feelings, intentions and actions. It 
served to organza information about the self and helped to determine 
choices about at.. -disclosure. The Shared Meaning Process framework 
emphasized empatfiy and the Communication Styles framework h -ed students 
identify desiralle and undesirable choices of interaction styles. The 
I Count/You Count Framework was similar to the I'm Okay/You're Okay 
position used in transactional analysis. Both conceptual and .exper- 
iential learning were facilitated through the use of mini-lectures, 
tane recordings, group discussions i.id exercises, dyad exercises, 
w tual readings and analyses of communication situations. Grades for 
t.ie course were based on evaluations of student papers. In assessing 
the program's efficacy, Wackman and Miller noted that the course was 
based on the Minnesota Couples Communciation Program, a program 
developed to teach named couples how to communicate more effectively. 
* They reported that the results from several well -con trolled studies of 
this p-ogram Indicated that th«2 large majority of couples "do change 
their communication behavior. "24 

Specific attention was directed to the problem of evaluation by 

Bochner and Kelly: . J , 

Assessment of skills has not been emphasized because there 
Is not paradiam on which to base the measurements. To assess 
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i . something^ \ye must know what it is we are measuring.-^ 

J Bochner and Ke v v proposed a complete course framework* whicfi they 

1 suggested could erve as the basi~ for assessment. The overall 

1 objective of the framework is to develop interpersonal! v competent 

individuals and five specific skills are emphasized: 1) empathic 
communi cation, or the capacity to identify the emotions communicated 
by another persor: 2) dbscriptiveness , which deals with specificity of 
expression; 3).owr. ng feelings anU thoughts, or the ability to 'identify 
* and communicate attitudes and feelings to other; 4) self-disclosure, 

which is voluntarily telling another person things about the self which , 
the other is unlikely to know or discover from other sources; and 

behavioral ^flexibility, or the degree to which a learner can identify 
and focus on specific .ways. of behaving differently when necessary, 
Bochner ancf Kelly suggested the use of lectures, interpersonal labs, 
executive planning sessions, readings and examinations to facilitate 
skill learning. They noted the various contributions off these strater/ 
•gies to providing either cognitive or eXperientfaM-earning. They 
listed three ways in which learners could be assessed:* self-ratings, 
peer-peer ratings and observational ratings. They suggested that: 
When the same behaviors are rated^at alTthree levels, 
using the same method, we expect the results to be highly 
inter-correlated. In practice, however, this result does 
not usually occur. Previous research indicates that peer- _^f) 
peer and observer ratings correlate significantly but self- 
ratings do not. 26 

Consequently, Bochner and Kelly felt that scores cculd be obtained with 
all three measures and be weighted according' to their acknowledged 
reliability estimates and the degree to which they 4 inter-correlate. The 
emphases on evaluation by Bochner and Kelly makes this^one of few attempts 
to provide a complete framework for the interpersonal communication 
course. 

Bochner and Yerby conducted an empirical study of factors affecting 
instruction of the Bochner-Kelly framework. They hypothesized that the 
more a learner experiences his/her peer teacher as interpersonally 
competent, the higher that learner 1 s own arpersonal achievement is 
likely to be. They also hypothesized that measures of intellective 
ability and previous performance would be significantly associated with 
cognitive achievement on interpersonal communication. 2 ' Demographic 
data, grade point averages and verbal SAT scores were collected for 
653 students enrolled in the basic course at Cleveland State University. 
Subjects also completed inventories evaluating their peer leaders 1 
behavior and their own feelings/of^competence at the end of the course. 
Correlations revealed that a peer leader's effectiveness was a factor 
which affectfd learning and that GPA's and SAT scores were positively 
correlated with studertt test scores, suggesting cognitive development, 
as a factor affecting learning in this framework. 

A second empirical study was conducted using the Bochner-Kelly 
framework by Fieweger and Yerby. 28 They found that the more congruent 
a student's value or' ntt ion with that of the course philosophy, the 
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greater will be the chance of the student performing well in the 
course. These empirical studies are of importance because they rep- 
resent an atterpt tq systematically investigate various factors which 
affect the process of learning interpersonal skills* Fieweger and 
Yerby concluded that there is a greater need for applying social 
science research methods to the practical problems of course develop- 
ment. m ■ - rv * 

These approaches which attempted to construct an overall course 
framework began to deal with the problem of learning evaluation. Seven 
other articles specifically focused on evaluation problems. 

One writer proposed that all evaluation should be based on the 
contractual method. 29 fj 00 k noted that the very concept of evaluation 
is< defense-arousing and may serve to Interfere with the learning of 
non-defensive communication skills. She proposed that teachers 
identify objectives for each grade, the conditions for completing the 
objectives, the methods that will be employed to evaluate the process, 
and the time period witnin which /the contract must be n|et. 'This 
method of evaluation may eliminate part of the threatening nacure of 
evaluation, but it still does not provide a basis for determining if a 
student has completed an assignment satisfactorily. In other words, 
the problem persists that the instructor is not free frbm subjective 
observation in determining if learning has occurred. 

Srnythe, Kibler and Hutchings proposed that a criterion-referenced 
measurement (CRM) system be used. 30 CRM evaluates a student's progress 
relevant to a specified performance standard rather than to the progress 
of his peers. They also suggested that tests could be administered which 
are constructed on the basis of the Specifications in the performance 
standards and that these tests could serve as evaluation instruments. 

Tucker suggested instructors should begin to develop evaluation 
measures by translating their existing instructional goals into behav- 
ioral terms. 31 He argued that we -already make judgments about students 1 
capabilities based on such behavioral manifestations as their ability 
to explain a concept in a few sentences or their use of a particular 
vocabulary developed in the course. He noted that: 

All of us have behavioral objectives* All of us already 

evaluate on the basis of. our behavioral objectives* The first 

step in developing objectives which can be consciously used to 

guide course planning is to become aware of what we are already 

doing. 32 

Tucker also suggested that behavioral objectives do not have to be 
concrete and specific as is commonly assumed, but rather that the goal 
must be illustrated concretely. In other words, abstract statements . 
of behavioral goals with carefully developed and extensive examples 
can serve equally as an evaluation standard. 

The problem of developing evaluation tools was also recognized by 
Letb-Brilhart who noted that instruments for assessing communication T 
behaviors are widely scattered throughout the social science literature. 
She reported that the Speech Communication Association module of the 
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ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills has commissioned 
a state-of-the-art paper which will present, in a conceptual framework, 
a compilation of current procedures and instruments for assessing 
functional Communication competence. 

The need for evaluation was further explored by an empirical study 
by Tortoriello and Phelps. They studied the relationship between a 
student's performance on a cognitive examination and his ability%£o 
identify the most appropriate interpersonal strategy for a given situa- 
tion. The students were given a description of an Interpersonal situation 
and aske-I to determine the most appropriate course of action according 
to interpersonal theory. The low correlation they found between 
student's scores on those practical application exercises and other 
cognitive exams raised certain questions about. the assumption that 
interpersonal skills are taught in the course. The researchers 
suggested there is a need to explore the relationship between cognitive 
level and the ability to transfer information.- 34 

Makay argued that the transvsrral of course concepts to the real 
world is not the teacher's responsibility. 35 Mak?y contended that 
accountability is not a matter of measurement of transfer of learning 
to the outside world, but rather a matter of making courses real, 
genuine and pragmatic with substance, activity and measurement within 
the course. 

These authors underscored the critical need for refined measuring 
instruments which can provide an objective and non- threatening system 
for determining if learning has occurred. Certain suggestions for 
evaluation tools were also provided. 

Sum mary and Conclusions 

A variety of approaches exist for organizing concepts in the inter- 
personal conmunication classroom. A general consensus seems to be that 
cognitive and behavioral objectives need to be balanced. Two overall 
objectives seem to be common to most approaches: 1) to provide the 
student with an understanding of the concepts and principles of the 
communication process and interpersonal communication effectiveness, in 
particular; and 2) to provide the student with certain identifiable -kills 
which can be used in effective interpersonal communication. More efiort 
might be directed to identifying specifically the skills whicn should 
be developed. Bochner and Kelly's interpersonal competency model is one 
of few attempts to provide such concreteness. Systematic study of 
factors affecting the learning of these skills was conducted for the 
Bochner-Kally framework and could be expanded. 

While various philosophies have been discussed as the basis for 
interpersonal conmunication course objectives, and a variety of 
activities have been designed, the final step of determining if these 
objectives are facilitated with these activities has been given little 
systematic attention. The part of Schuelke's consensus model in which 
he advocated pretesting of attitudes and knowledge might be more fully 
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.investigated. Pretesting might allow the basis for a judgment that 
"learning has, in fact, occurred. The study by Tortoriello and Phelps 
suggested a negative relationship between traditional cognitive exams 
and application of interpersonal skills. Further research on the relat- 
ionship between cognitiv/e understanding and practical application 
might be undertaken. ; Bcfchner affPKelly suggested observer ratings, 
peer-peer ratings and self-ratings as means for evaluating in-class 
•activities but noted that more research needed to be conducted to 
determine the reliability of these methods. 

In addition, there are other specific issues which future ■ 
researchers might address. First, Tortoriello and Phelps' testipg 
instrument which utilized interpersonal situations to which the student 
was to resp.ond with an appropriate strategy, might be tested further 
as an evaluation, instrument for the course. The principles of th.^ 
test are also very similar to the computer simulations described by 
Jandt, which might hold potential for the future. 

One final issue which might be raised stems from a distantly- 
related article by Burgoon uncovered during the course of this research,, 
In^an empirical study, Burgoon found that a student's willingness to 
manipulate others was correlated significantly more positively with 
his ability to perform in an interpersonal communication course than a 
public speaking course. 3 ° Burgoon concluded that: | 

The lack of structure in the communication course allowed 

high Machiavellian persons to persuade more, manipulate others 

to his desired ends, and receive a higher grade in the course 

than low Machiavellians. 37 
The concern arises that if instructors do not provide reliable and 
accurate means of evaluation, they may, in fact, find themselves 
responding to manipulation, and rewarding students for skills more 
indicative of their ability to control others as opposed to effectively 
communicating with others. This example is used to demonstrate the 
complications that could be posed in the absence of reliable evaluation 
measures. 

Essentially then, two areas for future research have been identified. 
The need for measuring learning is obvious. However, tne problems of 
measuring learning can really only be identified after it is determined 
what specifically 4 t is that students should learn. 
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"Research in Self-Concept and Its Measurement: 1970-1977" 

Theodessa Saffer 

Studies in self-concept are not new. Neither isMnterest in self, 
but as a theoretical concept, study of the self has been an on-again, 
off-again project. In the 'seventies, self-concept study is on-again. 

Each attempt to study self-concept began with the need for a defini- 
tion. This has been no easy task since"self-concept(or any of its related 
names—self-esteem, self-actualization, self-satisfaction, self-evaluation, 
self-respect, self-worth, ego, ego-identity) is extremely popular in past 
and present literature and is used to explain a broad c vaHety of behavioral 
phenomena. Even though there is no universally accepted definition of the 
self, most researchers accept a distinction between two aspects of the "elf- 
one inferred by an external observer and one of which the person himself is 
av^re. Most early inquiry into self was carried on through examination of 
personal identity. In Hume's A Treatise of Human Nature in 1740, he wr 0 te: 
For my part, when I enter most intimately into what I call 
myself, I always stumble on some particular perception or 
other, of heat, or cold, light or shade", love or hatred, pain 

.„ or pleasure, I never can catch myself at any time without 

'- a- perception, and never can observe any thing but the per- 
ception. When 'my perceptions, are removed for any time as by 
sound sleep; so long am I insensible of myself, and may 
truly be said not to exist. 

This elusiveness of the empirical self remains an unsolved problem of \ 
measurement. 

Probably the first empirical "attack on the problem of self was that 
of E.B. Titchener in 1935. Titcherrer had defined three ways in which the 
self might become conscious*- a. class of mental processes may carry self- 
meaning, the self may be felt in- body sensations, or it may be inherent in 
all conscidus experience. He then asked his students to introspect for 
any trace pf consciousness of self: and from their .answers, which did not 
fall into the above categories, he concluded that psychology could not be 
defined ay the science of the self. 

Evelf though this type of experiment was very different in method from 
modern test of hypotheses concerning the self, it did introduce the notion 
of measuring intrapersonal activity— messages created and sustained within 
the individual. This makes, the study of self-concept the province not 
only of sociologists, psychologists, and psychiatrists, but of communicolo- 
gists. 

The individual concept of self determines the kind of messages created. 
This concept of self is determined by the ideas and attitudes individuals 
have about who they are and what they become in the presense of others. 
These ideas and attitudes are created through a process of judgment and 
evaluation— sometimes from the individual, sometimes from social interaction, 
but always subject tc the individual's perception. All of these areas are 
measureable. This paper addresses itself to examining studies which have 
attempted to measure sel f-concept— self is seen by self, as seen by others, 
or as perceived by self— with the emphasis being on the validity of the 
measurement tool . 
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Most of the methods of measurement currently being used will fit into one 
of the following broad categories :^ 

1. Social Ranking Techniques- The respondent is asked to compare 
himself (and sometimes others) on a trait with some -specific 
collection of other persons* 

2. Self-Evaluative Techniques- The respondent is asked to identify 
himself by supplying his own self-descriptions. The "Who Am 
I?" measure and the "Who Are You?" techniques are illustrative 
here. 

3. Total Domain Techniques- This approach seeks to assign every 
response given to some category within a classification system. 
This approach is primarily directed toward assessing the total 
self-concept rather than a related work of component like self- 
esteem. 

4. Specific Category Techniques -This system focuses attention upon 
particular types of responses, rather than the entire set of 
responses to the instrument. This procedure involves counting 
the number of times or the proportion of the total number of 
responses when a respondent gives a particular type of response. 

5. Self-Rating Techniques- The respondent is asked to code his own 
responses to several self-descriptive statements by rating whether 
or not each statement on the list indicates something good or bad 
about himself. 

6. Unstructured Interview Techniques- This is usually a face-to-face 
Interview which deals with what the respondent is willing to say 
about himself as indicators of his self-perception and feelings. 
The- routine is unstructured, but content areas to be covered are 
specitieo in advance. > 

7. Projective Techniques- Whi 1 e the other techniques have dealt rather 
directly with the respondent's phenomenal and conscious self-regard, 
this technique attempts to deal with the respondents unconscious, 
unwitting, or unwilling self-evaluation, \ 

8. Ratings-By-Qthers Techniques- The individual is rated by persons 
other than himself in terms of public or social 6rfteem and 
inferred self-esteem. / 

Most of the studies related to self -concept use some/ form of self-dis 



closure as a measuring tool. Jourard* 5 argues that self-di, 



sclosure is of 




utmost importance in understanding man and his problems. (The Individual 
who is able to disclose himself is mentally healthy, lives a longer and 
healthier life, and is generally happier and more* productive. In 1970, Mas- 
low gave his description of ttfe self-actualized person ana^fncluded in it 
the belief thatrthe self-actualized person is open .and frarrfc in his intimate 
relationships— ohe who acepts himself and who accepts others. With these 
concepts as a basis, Jourard devised a self-disclosure questrcnrmaii^B^^^c^ 
has been widely used by researchers. " 

An article by Rowan Bayne 4 , however goes so far as to suggest that the 
Jourard Self-Disclosure Questionnaire (JSDQ) is unlikely to be a valid measure 
of self-disclosure or authenticity as used in Jourard's theory of "mental , 
health." Two brief definitions of self-disclosure or authenticity are^belng 
oneself honestly" and "the process of making the self known to other persons." 
Jourard's central proposition is that people do not ^ 4 sclose their "real 
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selves" but instead, "perform" and pretend with behavior which tends to 
reduce awareness of what the self is really like. Self-disclosure in 
Jourard's theory means accurate, deliberate, and predominantly verbal por- 
trayal of one's real self to others. A necessary condition for this kind 
of* self-disclosure is an awareness of self which is fairly complete and 
accurate. Bayne's criticism of the JSDQ 1s that it does not allow for the 
false self-disclosure central in the theory. An attempt to allow for this 
was made in an early version by adding the response category X: "Have lied 
or misrepresented myself to the other person so that he has a false picture 
of me", but subsequent studies on the difficulty of getting people to admit 
misrepresentation and of their being able to admit At (Mayo) show that either- 
people who do disclose falsely do not admit this on the JSDQ. This does not 
eliminate the usefulness of the JSDQ, but an operational distinction must 
be made between "real" 'self-disclosure and "false" self-disclosure if 
Jourard's theory fs to be useful in a scientific sense. 

Another questionnaire in common use among those researchers who syste- 
matically examine self-phenomena, 1s the "Who Am I?". It also, has met with 
crfticism. The objectives of the McPhail 5 study of 1972 were to discuss 
some of the theoretical and empirical issues surrounding some of these crit- 
icisms and to present data which had bearing upon those issues. Once again, 
the instrument places considerable emphasis on the individual s knowledge 
of himself. To check on the reliability of the responses, McPhail asked 
subjects to estimate what percentage of persons, in a position to know about 
each self statement, would agree with the accuracy of the statement. In 
response to Franklin and Kohout's criticism, an additional check was made 
by comparing the subject's judgments of their self statements in matters of 
common knowledge and the researchers 1 classification of the same statements. 
Although the findings did raise serious questions about some of the basic 
assumptions and principles in "self theory", the "WAI? 11 was not considered 
to be a useless technique for generating data statements about self phenomena. 
The validity of ^instrument is a function of whether or not it produces 
data statements that correspond to the empirical referents specified by the 
theoretical (definition of the concept under examination. Sincer'selves" is 
defined as "those overt and covert behaviors which the person^wdresses to 
his own past, present, and/or future activities and experiences", McPhail 
felt that the "WAI?" met specifications. In the thousands of answers to 
the question "Who Am I?" there have been few instances in which subjects 
failed to write down or provide oral responses which designated, evaluated, 
or provided prescriptions regarding their past, present, and future activities 
and experiences. In McPhail 's view, the "i/AI?" did generate a valid, though 
situated, sample, of self statements. 

The amount and quality of self-disclosure will continue to be inves- 
tigated since it is an integral part of any research of self-concept. The 
1977 Shapiro & Swensen study had as its core the purpose of determining the 
relationship between self-disclosure and the self-concept of both he person 
disclosing and the person to whom the disclosure was being made. It was 
hypothesized that persons with high self-concept would be more dislqsing, 
and since high-disclosing persons tended to "pull" more disclosure from tho 
person with whom they were interacting it would be expected that subjects 
would disclose more to a target person who was high in self-conceDt than they 
would to a person who was low in self-concept. 
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The subjects for this study were 105 male" and 105 female introductory 
psychology students at two colleges. Self-concept was measured in a group 
through the Self-Concept Scale and thereafter classified as high self-concept, 
medium self-concept, and low self-concept. Subjects were paired to provide 
pairs of all possible combinations of sex and self-concept and instructed 
to participate in a dialogue with each other. At the end of the interaction, 
the members of the' pairs separated, and each filled out the self-disclosure 
scale for what his partner had disclosed and another for what he had disclosed 
about himself. 

The study was different from most previous studies in that previous 
studies have used self-repurt of what a person has disclosed to significant 
target people in hfs life, such as mother, father, spouse, or friends. In 
this study the self-disclosure was determined by how much a subject actually 
disclosed in a dyadic Interaction. . The results, however, were not signifi- 
cantly different. The actual self-disclosure of subjects is a function of 
the level of self-concept of the subjfect. People who have -a high self-concept 
are able to be more open with others and therefore form better relationships 
with others. . 

Even though the results were not unique, this study is one more 
illustration of the use of self-disclosure as an important measuring tool 
for the study of self-concept. 1 In recent years, an area of communication 
research which has been receiving increasing attention, concerns people's 
motivations to communicate! A question central to a study done by McCroskey, 
Daly, Richmond and Falcione^ is whether there is a relationship between com- 
munication apprehension of self-esteem. Some researchers felt, like McCand- 
less (1970) that "the literature is consensual that a good self-concept is 
related to other indices of social adjustment". In any interpersonal en- 
counter a basic requirement is communication. Yet for some, coiwiuni cation 
experiences have been unrewarding, indeed punishing, and as a consequence 
these individuals avoid situations where conmuni cation might be required. 
This level of apprehension has been related to an individual's willingness 
to engage in self-di seizure (Hamilton, 1972; McCroskey & Richmond,, in press), 
feelings of isolation and ineffectiveness in social activities, and ability 
to discuss personal problems (Hasten & Andersen, 1972), especially with 
significant others such as parents, 

The conclusion of most research concerned with the development of 
self-esteem may be summarized simply: individuals derive their feelings 
about self from thefr interactions with others. Cooley labeled this ini- 
tially the "looking glass self" and subsequent theorists support such an 
interpretation. Research has provided empirical evidence as well. Indi- 
viduals seek out those who confirm their self-image. The research evidence 
is strong that individuals will modify their conceptions of self over time 
so, that they are congruent with their perceptions of what others think of 
them. This is an inherent danger in using self-report for measurement and 
one example of the cause of so much criticism of the validity of the of the 
measurement of self-concept. 

The results clearly indicate that lowered self-esteem is associated 
with high oral communication apprehension aid must b& considered in the de- 
lineation of the cjnmunication apprehension construct. The consistency of - 
these results suggests that the theoretical relationship between oral com- 
munication apprehension and self-esteem 'is not specific to any one subject 
population, such as college students— the group with whom most previous 
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work bas been done, Nor is the relationship specific to any single measure 
of self-esteem or oral communication apprehension The theoretical relation- 
ship is generalizable to ackilt populations, and /cross self-esteem and oral 
communication apprehension measures. 

Each of the techniques used in the afore-mentioned studies depends 
heavily on college subjects for self-report* NcNemar criticized social 
scientific research as being largely a "science of the behavior of sopho- 
mores"'. .Support for this contention came in a survey of research literature 
published in journals in the 60 l s, which revealed that over 80 percent 
used college students as subjects. Charles Rossi tor' sought to ascertain 
the degree to which the validity of recent conrnurjiciition experimentation 
might be subject to this same criticism. Rossi terxoncluded that communication 
sqiolars ; rarely provide sufficient information -to. allow critiial evaluation 
-of crucial aspects of validity, that the validity of communication experi- 
mentation may l?e severely limited by the nature of subjects studied and by 
sources of invalidity related to the reactive, nature of the experiment as 
social situation. 

Admist disagreement about the theories of self-concept and criticism 
aboik its various methods of measurement, traditional theories of self- 
concept are being supplanted by two rather intriguinq new theories of self- 
knowledge 8 . Self perception theory (Bern, 1967^ 1972) is addressed to the 
processes whereby an individual makes self-attributions by observing his own 
overt behav.ior and the circumstances in which the behavior occurs. - Objec- 
tive selti awareness theory (Duval & Wicklund, 1972; Wicklund, 1975) is con- 
cerned with the attributional and behavioral concomitants of an individual's 
self-focused versus one-self-focused attention. Perhaps this emphasis on » 
perception will remove some of the doubts of the validity of self-report 
measurements. > » 

* The communioation scholar needs to place more emphasis on acceptable . 
standards for adequacy of, reporting of experimentation. He can no longer 
be unconcerned about subject-related threats to validity. Attempts must be 
made to use, more natural settings and samples from other than captive student 
populations! Great care must be taken to avoid potential threats to validity 
in experiments. Communication experiments are conducted in classrooms much 
more than are psychology experiments. Perhaps efforts might be made to 
make conmuni cation experiments as similar as possible to psychological ex- 
periments so that the social psychological research used in building theory 
aboutT human communication will be more justifiable. At the very least, 
attempts must be made to understand threats to validity and how they operate 
in conmuni cation experiments as they are currently conducted. These measures 
would seem an absolute necessity to protect the credibility of such a young 
discipline as communication theory. 
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Symbolic Interaction! sm 
Brenda Webb 



The term "symbolic interactionism" has come into use as a label for 
a relatively distinctive approach to t .e study of human group life and 
human conduct* The scholars who have used the approach or contributed 
to Its intellectual foundation are many* The historical development 
of symbolic Interactionism has been traced by several writer " Its roots 
are to be found in the rationalism of John Locke, the foreshadowing of 
the role-taking process by such Scottish Moralists as Dctvid Hume and 
Adam Smith, the idealist epistemology of Kant, and other diverse sources.- 
Its emergence as a distinct perspective occurred in the work of John 
Dewey, Charles Norton Cool ey, .James Mark Baldwin, William I, T homas, 
Floriai Znaniecki, and most notably, George Herbert Mead, the chief 
architect of symbolic interactionism. 

DespUe significant difference in the thought of such scholars, 
there is a great similarity 3n the general way in which they viewed and 
studied human group life,. The concept of symbolic interactionism is 
built around this stand of general similarity. There seems to be no 
clear formulation of the position of symbolic interactionism, and above 
all, a reasoned statement of the methodological position o£-this approach 
1s lacking. 

Symbolic interactionism rests in the last analysis on three rat' ^r 
simple premises. The first premise is that human beinys act .toward 
things on the basis of the minings that the things have for them. The 
simple premise that human beings act toward things on the basis of the 
meaning of such things is m f ich too simple in itself to differentiate 
symoolic interactionism. There are several Ouher approaches that share 
this premise. A major line of difference between them and symbolic 
interactionism is set by the second premise, which refe co the source 
of meaning. 

The second premise is that the meaning of such things is derived 
from, or arises out cf, the social interaction that one has with one's 
fellows. There ar^ two well-known traditional ways of accounting for 
the origin of mearring. One of them is to regard meaning as being 
intrinsic tc the thing that has it, as being a natural part of the ob- 
jective makeup of the thing. The other major traditional view regards 
meaning as a psychical accretion brought to the thing by the person for 
rfhom the u.iag has meaning. The meaning of a thing is but the expression 
of tne given psyche/logical elements that are brought into play in connec- 
tion witn the p^c^otion of the Lhing; thus one seeks tc explain the 
meanina of a thing by isolating tne particular psychological elements 
that produce the meaning. Symbolic interactionism views meaning as 
having differe.it source than these held by the two dominant views just 
considered. Instead, it sees meaning as arising in the process of inter- 
action between psuple. The meaning of a thing for a person grows out of 
tne ways in wmcn ctner persons act toward the person with regard to the 
thing. Thus, symbolic interactionism sees meanings as social prouuets, 
as creations that are forced in and through the defining activities of 
people as they 4 nteract. 



The third premise is that these meanings are handled in, and modified 
through, an interpretative process useu by the person in dealing with the 
things he encounters. While the meaning of things is formed in the con- 
text of social interaction and is derived by the person from that Inter- 
action, it is a mistake to think that the use of meaning by a person is 
but an application of the meaning so "derived. The use .of meanings by a 
person in his action Involves an interpretative process. This process 
has two distinct steps. First, the actor indicates to himself the things 
that have meaning. The raking of such indications is an internalized 
social process in that the actor is interacting with himself. It is an 
instance of the person engaging in a process u r communication with him- 
self. Second, Dy virtue of this process of commun ice ting with himself, 
interpretation becomes a matter of handling meanings. The actor selects, 
checks, suspends, regroups, and transforms the meanings in the light of 
the situation in which he is placed and the direction of his action. It 
is necessary to see that meanings play their part 1n action through a 
process of self-interaction. 

Symbolic interactionism is grounded on a number of basic ideas. These 
basic ideas refer to and depict the nature of tUe following matters: human 
groups or societies, social interaction, object:, the human being as an 
actor, human action, and the interconnection of lines of action. Taken 
together, these basic ideas represent the way in which symbolic inter- 
act!' onism views human society and conduct. They constitute the framework 
of study and analysis. I will describe briefly each of these basic fdeas. ^ 

Nature of Human Soci ety or Human Group life . Human groups are seen 
as consisting o% human beings who are engaging in action. The individuals 
may act singly they may act collectively, and they may act on behalf of, 
or as representatives of, some organization or group of others. The 
import' of this simple and essentially redundant characterization is that 
fundamentally human groups or society exists in action and must be seen 
in terms of action^, 

Nature of Social Interaction , Group life necessarily presupposes 
interaction between the group members; or put otherwise, a society con- 
sists of individuals interacting with one another. The activities of 
the members occur predominantly in response to one another or in rela- 
tion to one another. Symbolic interactionism recognizes social inter- 
action to be of vital importance as a process that f~rms human conduct 
instead of being merely a means or a setting for the expression o^ re- 
lease o f human conduct. Put simply, human beings in interacting with 
one another have to take account of what each other is doing or is about 
to do. Thoy are forced to direct their own conduct or handle their 
situations in terms of what they take into account. Thus, the activities, 
of others enter as positive factors in the formation of their own conduct; 
in the face of the actions of* others one may abandon an intention or 
purpose, revise it, check or suspend it, intensify it, or replace it. 
One has to fit one's own line of activity in some manner to the actions 
of others. 

Nature of Objects . The position ~f symbolic interactionism is 
that the worTcTs that exist for human beings and for their groups are 
composed of objects and that these objects are the product of symbolic 
interaction. An object is anything that can be indicated, anything that 
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is pointed to or referred. An object may have a different meaning for 
different individuals. The meaning of objects for a person arises fund- 
amentally out of the way they are defined to him by others vrth whom 
he interacts. From the standpoint of symbolic interactionism human group 
'fife Is a process in which objects are being created, affirmed, trans- 
formed, and cast aside. 

The Human Being As An Acting Organism . The human being is seen as 
an organism that not only responds to others on the non-symbolic level 
but as cne that makes indications to others and interprets their indi- 
cations. A human being can be an object of his own action. The human 
being who is engaging in self-interaction is not a mere responding 
organism but an acting organism. 

The Nature of H uman Action . The capacity of the human being to 
make Indications.to^imself gives a distinctive character to human action. 
It means that the human individual confronts a wond that he must inter- 
pret in order to act instead of an environment to which he responds be- 
cause of his organization. He has to cope with the situations in which 
he is called on to act, ascertaining the meaning of the actions of others 
and mapping out his own line of action in the light of such interpretation. 
He has to construct and guide his action instead of merely releasing it 
in response to factors playing on* him or operating through him. 

Interlinkage of Action . As stated earlier, human group life con- 
si sts~o77^nT^xTsts in, the fitting of lines of action to each other by 
the members of the group. Such articulation of lines of action gives rise 
to and constitutes joint action—a societal organization of conduct of 
.different acts of diverse participant. The joint action has a distinc- 
tive character in its own right, a character that lies in the articulation 
or linkage as a part from what may be articulated or linked. 

The general perspective of symbolic interactionism sees a human 
society as people engaged in living. Such living is a process of on- 
going activity in which participants are developing lines of action in 
the multitudinous situations they encounter. They are caught up in a 
vast process of interaction in which they have to fit their developing 
actions to one another. They live in worlds of objects and are guided 
ir their orientation and action by the meaning of these objects. 

Criticisms of the general symbolic interaction perspective are 
summarized below: 2 

(1) Interactionism places an over-emphasis on self-consciousness; 
it plays down, ignores or makes light of both the unconscious and emo- 
tive factors as they influence the interactive process. 

(2) Symbolic interactionism is guilty of an unwarranted demotion of 
the psychological; it has robbed human needs, motives, intentions, and 
aspirations of their empirical ana analytical reality by treating them 

as mere derivations and/or expressions of socially defined categories. 

(3) The interactionist perspective has come to have an obsession 
with meaning. The social world is too often viewed as a mere adjunct 
to symbolic analysis, and botn social change and social structure are 
lightly treated. 

(4) Interactionists too often see only the pejorative implications 
of the fragmentation of self, and they too readily assume that multiple 
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identities are merely the unfortunate and dysfunctional end-products of 
a fragmented system. of human relationships* 

(5) Symbol icyinteractionism's relativistic analysis of social 
interaction often/results in an over-emphasis on the 'Situation and an 
obsessive concern with the transient, episodic, and fleeting* 

• (6) Tnteractionism espouses a metaphysic of meaning. There is a 
danger, that a fetish will be made out of everyday life, especially if the 
perspective comes to give a totally relativistic account of human inter- \ 
action. 

While it would be a mistake to contribute all of tne basie ideas 
symbolic interaccionism to a single person, George Herbert Mead may we 
be called the "father" of symbolic interactionism.3 To Mead the inclu 
of meaning and thought was crucial to the understanding of humarl^etev 
for those characteristics are what make it essentially different from all 
other animal behavior. The crucial difference is the human ability to 
use vocal gestures or symbol s. Mead stressed the importance of significant 
symbols that arouse in the individual a response similafr to that aroused 
in the other persons or persons with. whom he or she is interacting. Mead 
. maintained that this is a uniquely human phenomenon. Mfead^distinguished 
between sign and symbols by suggesting that signs always elicit a given 
response. Symbols, on the other hand, do not elicit a particular re- 
sponse but'must, instead, be interpreted by those engaged in symbolic' 
exchange. Human behavior involves the prediction Of response; bfefore 
using a symbol a person can predict; the probable, response of other _ 
persons. Human beings respond to one another on the basis of the in- 
tentions or meanings of gestures. This renders the gesture symbolic, 
i.e., the gesture becomes a symbol to be interpreted. It becomes some- 
thing which h the imaginations of-the participants, stands for the 
'entire act. 

Head's analysis of symbolic interaction-i^Jiighly important. He 
sees it as x presentation of gestures and a res phase to the meaning of 
those gestures. A gesture is arw part or aspect of* an ongoing action 
that signifies the larger act ofWhich it is a part. Such things as t 
requests, orders, commands cues, and declaration are gestures that 
convey to the person who recognizes them an idea of the intention and 
. plan of forthcoming action of the individual who presents them. The 
person who responds organizes his response on the basis of what the 
gestures mean to him; the person who presents the gestures advances them _ 
as indication or sicpta of what he is planning to do as well as of what 
he wants the respondent to do cr understand. Thus, the gesture has 
meaning for both the person who makes it and for the person to whom it 
is directed. 

Social action is then seen as symbolic behavior, and interaction is 
based on shared symbolic meanings. These meanings are learned during the 
process of socialization, a process to which Mead devoted considerable 
attention. It is through socialization that he explained the development 
of the self and the integration of the individual into society. In the 
process of socialization the individual learns -the arbitrary meaning cf 
significant symbols (language). He or she also learns tne symbolic 
evaluations placed on certain conduct and the appropriateness of cert, in 
kinds of behavior ; n certain roles. In time this expectation of the 



response of others becomes abstracted from those of the specific individuals 
from whom it was derived; it is then organized into a system of normative 
standards referred to by Mead as the generalized other. 

Mead distinguished two analytical aspects of self: the "me" and the 
M r\ The "me 11 of any one moment of time is the situational manifestation 
of the generalized other, that is, of the organized sets of community 
standards internalized by the individual. The "me", includes the norms, 
values, definitions, and meanings that have been internalized by the 
individual from his or her socirl group and brought to bear in determining 
correct conduct in a given situation. Although the "me" varies from 
situation to situation, nevertheless over a period of time the observer 
can detect normative consistencies that reveal the organized self as 
having a certain stability. From the societal point of view the "me" is 
the mechanism of conformity and social control within the individual. 
The "I", on the other hand, is the spontaneous aspect of the self. It is 
unpredictable and gives a uniquely individual response to the situation 
and the "me". Each person is to some extent different from every other 
person, varying not only in biological make-up but in experience that is 
never exactly the same. Norms and meanings then become variously inter- 
preted as they are internalized. These uniquely individual elements * 
unorganized and unpredictable, provide the basis for the "Ts" im, ilisive 
and individualistic reaction to the situation. 

Mead's more specific contributions are listed in 'this report: 

(1) He contributed to the increasing acceptance of the view that 
human conduct is carried on primarily by the defining of situations in 
which one acts; that is, the view that distinctively human behavior is 
behavior in terms of what situations symbolize. /This is the essence of 
the symbolic interactionist viewpoint. 

(2) He delineated the way in which language series as a mechanism 
for the appearance of mind and self. 

(3) His concept of the self explains how the development, or sociali- 
zation, of the human being both enmeshes the individual in society and 
frees him trom society. For the individual with a self is not passive, 

L t can employ his self in an interaction which may result in selections 
divergent from group defintions. 

(4) An extremely pravacative conception of the nature of the human 
mind is provided by him: he viaws mind, or the mental, as an importation 
within the individual of the social process, i.e., of the process of social 
interaction. 

(5) His concept of the act points out the tendency for individuals 
to construct their behavior in the course of activity and thus, to carve 
out their objects, their environments. What this means is that huma* 
beings are not, passive puppets who respond mechanically to stimuli. - 
They are, rather, active participants in a highly organized society, and 
what they perceive is functional in their ongoing activity. 

(6} He described how the members of a human group develop and fonn^ 
a common world, i,e., cornron objects, common understandings and expectations, 

Desoite such contributions Mead has not escaped criticism, particularly 
on the ground tndt his concents are vague and not really subject to 
empirical verification. 
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During the major portion of the past generation, two leading 
progenitors of the symbolic interaction!* st perspective have been H. 6. 
Blumer and the late M. H. Kuhn. Blumer has elaborated the best known 
variety of interactionism— an approach called the Chicago school. This 
approach continues the classical, Meadian tradition. The Iowa school 
develop: 1 through the work of Kahn. The two schools .differ in important 
substantive and methodological matters. Wh find here, as in various 
disciplines studying human behavior, the opposition between humanistic 
and scientific viewpoints. Blumer argues the case for a distinctive 
methodology in the study o* such behavior, while Kuhn stresses the unity 
of method in all scientific disciplines. Thus, while Blumer strives 
simply to make modern society intelligible, Kuhn seeks universal pre- 
dictions^ social conduct. Three intertwined topics represent the basic 
specifics' of this methodological, divergence: (1) the' relative merits of 
phenomenological and operational approaches; (2) the appropriate tech- 
niques of observation; and (3) the nature of the concepts" best suited for 
the analysis of human behavior. 

Although -oth Blumer and Kuhn claim to be interested in what goes 
on inside the head of humans, their approaches to this subject matter 
differ significantly. Blumer's advocacy of a special methodology lays 
heavy stress upon the heedjfor insightfully feeling one's way inside the 
experience of the actor, the student of human conduct, he contends, must 
get inside the actor's world and must see the world as the actor sees 
it, for the actor's oehavior takes place on the basis of his/her own 
particular meanings. 

The most significant contribution of the Iowa research is the 
demonstration thajt the key ideas of symbolic interactionism could be 
oparationalized and utilized successfully in empirical research. Kuhn 
refers to self theory as an effort to develop a? set of generalizations 
tested by empirical research. His writings repeatedly sounded the call 
for the ODerational definition of concepts, for methods that would 
meet the usual scientific criteria and for a standarized, objective, 
and dependable process of measurement of signifiaant variables. 

In light of Blumer's insistence upon sympathetie--fntrospection, it 
is entirely expectable that he advocates the use of such observationa r 
techniques as life histories, autobiographies, case studies, diaries, 
letters, interviews, and most importantly, participant observation. Only 
through intimate association with those who are being studied, he main- 
tains,- can the investigator enter their inner worlds. His basic crit- 
icism of the exper 1 * ..antal , Instrumental, and quantitative methodology, in 
the form of questionnaires, schedules, tests, laboratory procedures, and 
detached observation from the outsioe, is that they completely fail to 
catch the meanings that crucially mediate, and determine how individuals 
respond to oojects and situations. 

Contemporary symbolic interactionism comprehends several diverse^ 
schools of thought. Their number and character vary according to differ- 
ing conceptit ; of the central ideas that constitute the general orienta- 
tion. These offshoots of interactionism are held to have stemmed from 
the essential ambiguities and contradictions in the Meadian statement 
of general theory, particular with regard to the issue of determinancy 
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and i ndetermi nancy in human conduct* And finally, Wharshay identifies 
the following varieties: 4 

(1) , che Blumef school, emphasizing the more subjective aspects 

(2) the Iowa v >chool, stressing self-theory and a positivistic 
methodology 

(3) an emphasis on the interaction with de-emphasis on language 

(4 ) a role- theory view with a cognitive emphasis within a moderate 
scientific tradition 

(5) the dramaturgical school, featuring the intricacies of role 
and self manipulation 

(6) a field-theory Version combining Mead, Lewin, and Lundberg 

(7) an exiscential -brand 

(8) ethnomethodology;' stressing the complexity and fluidity of the 
web of social life with a humanist-participatory methodology 

In summary, we can say that,' as varieties of symbolic interaction- 
ism, all of these orientations share ihe substative view that human 
beings construct their realities in a' process of interaction with other 
human beings. 



Footnotes 

Jerome G. Mam's and Bernard N. Meltzer, Symbolic Interaction , 
(Boston, Allyn and Bacon, fnc, 19Z2), p. xi. 

2 Rernard N. Meltzer, John W. Petras, and Larry T. Reynolds, Symbolic 
interactionism , (Lcndon and Boston, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1975), p. 84-85 

3 Stephen Littlejohn, "Symbolic Interactionism as an Approach to bhe 
Study of Human Co.nmuni cation, Quarterly Journal of Speech , 68(1977), p. 86. 
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Self Disclosure and Trust: 
A Replication of an Experiment 
Linus H. Brandt 

People are interested in developing and improving their interpersonal 
relationships with other people J Through these Relationships with other 
human beings a person's interpersonal needs can ^e satisfied. 2 There are 
a number of factors which contribute to improved interpersonal relation- 
ships. 3 One of these factors is interpersonal trust. The question of 
how can interpersonal trust be developed may be answered via an under- 
standing of the dynamics of interpersonal trust. Approximately half dozen 
years ago David W. Johnson and an associate M. Patricia Noonan completed 
an experiment which studied a certain facet of interpersonal «trust.4 They 
were looking at the effect which the variables of acceptance or rejection 
and reciprocation or non-reciprocation of self disclosure has on inter- 
personal trust. 5 The present paper deals with a replication of the 
Johnson and Noonan experiment. The reason for replication of that study 
was to verify the procedures and results of Johnson and Noonan. 

•Self disclosure is an integral component of interpersonal trust. 
There are a number of factors which influence self disclosing behavior 
in human beings. In an interpersonal relationship the factors of accep- 
tance and rejection have a bearing on self disclosure. 6 Taylor, Altman, 
and Sorrentino have found that acceptance type behavior tends to breed 
more intimate disclosures and increases the duration of the self dis- 
closures. 7 Worthy, Gary, and Kahn have discovered that intimate dis- 
closures about one's self tend to produce reciprocal intimate disclosures 
in others. 8 Jourard has also found that self disclosing behavior is 
usually reciprocal in human relationships. ^ Heller, Davis, and Myers 
discovered that friendliness and hostility of an interviewer in a stand- 
ard interview situation did influence the behavior of the subjects being 
interviewed. 10 In a similar study Reece and Whitman found that "warm" 
or "cold" type reinforcement by an experimenter influenced the communi- 
cation behavior of his subjects.' 1 Chi ttlck and Himelstein found that 
their subjects 1 self disclosing behavior could be manipulated according 
to their confederates behavior during *he experiment. 1 ^ 

Th^ experiment replicated dealt wi ch two research questions which 
were derived from literature cited above: (1) will the subjects trust a 
second person more who responds with acceptance to their self disclosures 
r" ler than the person who responds with rejection to the self disc io- 
su'd? (2) will the subjects trust a second person more who responds wUh 
self disclosures rather than the person who does not respond with self 
disclosure? 

In the experiment the variables of acceptance or rejection of self 
disclosure by the subjects were mixed with the variables of reciprocation 
and non-reciprocation of self disclosure by the confederates. Thus, 
four treatments were developed: (1) acceptance of self disclosure and 
reciprocated self disclosure; (2) rejection of self disclosure and re- 
ciprocated self disclosure; (3) acceptance of se 1 f disclosure and non~ 
reciprocated self disclosure; and (4) rejection of self disclosure and 
non-reciprocated self disclosure. ,* 
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Methods 

Confederates and subjects for the experiment were acquired from a 
basic public speaking class. The four confederates, two males and two 
females, chosen by the instructor of the class from the criteria suggested 
by experimenter. The criteria were that the confederates were to have: 
(l)*the ability to play the roles given them; and (2) the time to parti- 
cipate in the experiment. The subject volunteers were drawn from the 
remaining portton of the class. Eight subjects participated in tne exper- 
iment. 

The training of *he confederates consisted of three stages: (1) tne 
confederates were eacn given two prepared scripts to memorize one in 
favor of abortion and one against; (2) the confederates were trained to 
express one of the treatments; and (3) the confederates were given a 
combination review and question answering session just prior to the exper- 
iment. 

Training for the expression of the acceptance variable consisted ,of 
a verbal and a nonverbal modes. The verbal mode consisted of making 
statements like: "I see how you feel," "Interesting point," and "I under- 
stand how you f c el but I don't agree with you." The nonverbal consisted 
of giving gopd eye contact, smiling, leaning toward the subject and so 
forth.. The expression of rejection consisted of a verbal and a nonverbal' 
ir.;de. The verbal -mode consisted of making statements like: "you've got 
lo be. kidding," "that's stupid," and "how could anyone. bei ieve that." The 
nonverbal mode consisted of poor eye contact, acting bored, drumming of 
the fingers on the desk, and so forth. 

The research procedures followed a three phase sequence. Phase one 
consisted of the following steps. First, a set of four subjects were 
given a preexperimental opinion questionnaire to determine their respec- 
tive opinions on the legalization of abortion in the United States. The 
subjects were then escorted to the experiment area where they were 
randomly assigned an office. The offices consisted of a small room with 
two desks and two chairs. Second, the confederates were informed of 
the subjects opinion on the abortion issue. The confederates would then 
take a role which reflected agreement with the subjects Opinion during 
phase one. Third , the experimenter gave each subject confederate group 
an introduction to the experiment. The introduction consisted of asking 
each person to develop a policy statement on the abortion issue which 
was to be presented orally to a person with an opposing opinion. The 
exr?i-imonter went on to say, "the research in which you are participating 
st- \s two tvpes of behavior: (1) the effect of self disclosure on 
th„ oi pension of policy statements; and (2) the behavior of the group 
r.'jpr&sent5tiv.°s during a discussion with an'opposing representative from 
a second ciroui-. The research session is divided into three phases which 
are descriDed in the instruction' sheet." 13 Fourth, the instruction 
sheet and the briefing sheet which outlined several stock arguments 
were given to each group. Fifth, the experimenter returned to each 
group in approximately five minutes to check on the progress of the. 
group and answer any question that might have been raised. Phase on£ 
instructions were earned out by each group. } 
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Phase two of the research procedures consisted of the following 
steps. First, the confederates were removed from their original offices 
and randomly assigned to a second office. At this time the confederates 
changed roles to play, the representative of the second group with an 
opposing opinion on the abortion issue. It is during this phase that 
the subjects were subjected to one of the four treatments mentioned 
earlier in the paper. Second, the experimenter escorted the confederates 
to their second office. The subjeccs were requested to present Us/her 
statement of policy first. Then the confederate was to follow with his/ 
her policy statement or script, JJext, the subjects and confederates 
were to discuss the issue for approximately ten minutes. 

Phase three consisted of the following steps. First, after the 
discussion t^ie confederates were removed from their second office. 
\ Second, tb$ subjects were each given a post-expenimental opinion question- 
^ naire and a post-experimental attitude scale. Third, the experimenter 
picked up the questionnaire and the attitude scales from the confederates. 
Fifth, the subjects were brought together for a debriefing session with 
the experimenter during which he explained the real purpose of the 
experiment, revealed the use of confederates and answered any question. 
Subjects were asked to leave the experiment area and not to discuss the 
experiment with any future subjects. 

Results 

The post-experimental questionnaire consisted of five questions which 
dealt with trust self disclosure. A seven item Likert-type scale was 
incorporated to measure the subjects attitudes in relationship to the 
confederates behavior. For example: to what extent do you trust the 
representative from thei)ther group? Great Deal 1-2-3-4-5-6-7 Very Little. 
Means were computed for each of the four experimental treatments 

TABLE 1 

Means for Treatments of Acceptance or Rejection and Reciprocation 
or Non-reciprocation of Subjects Self Disclosures 

Treatment 

Self Disclosure Non-self Disclosure 



Acceptance Rejection Acceptance Rejection 



Trust for Others 


2.5 


2.5 


2.0 


4.0 


Similar as a Person 


4.5 


3.5 


5.0 


4.0 


Similar in Beliefs 
and Values 


4.5 


4.5 


6.0 


4.0 


Liking for Others 


1.5 


1.0 


3.5 


4.0 


Influenced by Others 


3.0 


7.0 


2.0 


5.5 
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Table 1 reveals that the rejection and non-self disclosure treatment 
engender the least amount of trust for alWoirr of the treatments, - The 
other three treatments were similar in their mean scores. The table 
shows that all four of the treatments scored approximately the same for 
perceived similarity between individuals. Table 1 indicates that the 
rejection and self disclosure treatment and the acceptance and self 
disclosure treatment produced a higher degree of liking than the re- 
maining two treatments. ""The table also reveals that the acceptance and 
self disclosure treatment rated higher on influence than the other three 
treatments. Table 1 indicates that the acceptance and non-self dis- 
closure treatment had the lowest mean score among the four treatments 
in relation to similarities in values and beliefs between individuals. 

The above data tends to indicate that the factor of tru«t plays 
an important role in facilitating cooperative interaction and effective 
interpersonal relationships. The data tends to imply that self dis- 
closure and acceptance are needed for healthy interpersonal relationships 
to exist. 

Explanation 

In the experiment the two factors of acceptance or rejection and 
reciprocated self disclosure or non-reciprocated self disclosure were 
manipulated and analyzed to determine their influence on development 
of interpersonal trust. The research was aimed at answering two 
questions: (1) will a subject trust a second person more who responds 
to the subject's self disclosures in an accepting manner rather than 
the person who responds in a rejecting manner? (2) will a subject 
trust a second person more who responds witn self disclosures rather 
than the person who does not self disclose? The resul ts x indicates that 
both questions were answered affirmatively. The latter question seems 
to have received a little more support than the first. 

The experiment would seem to indicate that self disclosure and 
acceptance contribute to the development of interpersonal tr ists in 
interpersonal relationships. If the above statement is true then the 
experiment would suggest that an accepting manner and appropriate self 
disclosure would be instrumental factors in developing a desirable 
climate for cooperation. 

This experiment tends to verify the original finds of Johnson and 
Noonan but with less strength than their findings which me. "t due in 
part to the smaller number of subjects used in the replica >n of the, 
original experiment. 
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Attitude Orange As A Condition of^ 

Emoti.onal 'Appeals ,• 
. '' Jeannette McDaniel - 



The purpose of .this paper is "to report the methodology and* results of 
a communication experiment to measure attitude change 1n relation to emo- . 
tlohal' appeal. The^first port1on„pf the paper will present the proposition 
and research questions, and materials and procedure used. The second 
portion wil V present a summary- of the experiment including results and „ 
validity factors. Throughout 'the paper the term attitude will be used 
rather than shifting to the terms "opinion," "beliefs," >d "values." As 
McGuire indicated in "Persuasion, Resistance and Attitude Change," dis- 
tinctions have been made among, the terms*- but there 1s no universally 
accepted distinction and the terms -are considered Interchangeable. * 
Throughout the' paper the term student will consistently be used to indicate 
participant and subject.- ■ a . ', , • • 1. * 

. The proposition was "Messages that employ emotional appeals are some- 
times more^ffective than messages that employ arguments." Two research 
ques,tions/^efe posed: (1) By using evidence', doel a speakervconvinc^nls 
or her audience of thecal idjity of a proposition?,, and $2) Dpes giving the 
source of. evidence produce changes in .attitudes? In order ,to._test the 
proposition and answer the questions, a research method was- developed. 
There were twenty-six high school Students used for the testing. The ma- 
terials used Included two cop'ies o¥ an t Opinion Ballot forjeach student; one 
fbf prertesf and one for posttest. There- were two tape recorded speeches 
about education. 'Speech A contained carefully documented 'evidence, and 
Speech ^employed only rational arguments and contained.no referral to 
source. ' . ' , 

/ The. procedures used* Were: ■ . / <• 
1. Selection of students: . . • 

a. . Arrangements. were made with instructors to use student's 
N time for the project. . * 1 

b. Two weeks prior to 'the* experiment, the Opi-nion Ballot ' 
* - • (pre- test) was giyen-^o all students. 

• c. . Arrangements were^iade for the exact date *and time for 
• a the presentation of speeches, r - , ^ 

*2. Conducting th| Experiment:. • . . 

a. A tape recorder equipped with Speech A was set up' at 
X the specified time. 
, b. Explanation Waslftade to Group A, "thirteen students, that 

they would be listening to a recorded speech after which ^ 
* ' — -~ , 'they would be>asJ<ejLto_cc4npTete an Opinion Ballot. 
'C. Th^~s^ech^aT^Tayed. , 

d. " Students filled out the Opinion Ballot {posttest). >. 

e. - Ballots were co fleeted, , . * " ^ 

f. The same, procedure was followed with Group B^usijig^he 
no-evidence Speech B_. „ „ \ 

3. Tabul ation of .Data: • ^_ * 

a*-_ Totals were acquired for numbers marked on each of the 

twenty-fwo' questions for the pre-test and that total- 
. was recorded on- the Tabulation Chart. (Appendix I A and 
Appendix I B.) igQ . * / 



b. totals weref acquired for numbers marfced on each of the ^ 
' to^frity-two questions for the posttest and tha^t total 
^ -.was recorded, on , the Tabulation Chart. 
* c. The 'difference between^each^tuderiVs pre. and posttest 
-r scores was* determined and recorded on the Tabulation 

' r ■ \ Chart. 

When presenting the pre-te$t the following directions* were given to 
all students at the same time.*;. • « „ 

- * This is a survey being*taicen for a graduate college" class -and 
your help is needed, i You will not be allowed to ask any ques- 
tions in relation to the y statements on the dpfnion Ballot so 
listen tf carefully to. the' directions. Do not put your nafwe on / 
the sheet, but do : putyour first and last initials. Then read 
each statement carefully and mark the way you feel abo.ut.each 
statement. A mark)6ver the number one indicates that you really 
agree' with the statement and a-'mark over the number seven means 
you really disagree v with tbe statement. A; mark over the number , 
f < f our teans that you are pretty neutral or you don\t really, agree 
-*but yet you don't really disagree. IhSt means that a mark over 
THimbers' two and three 'indicates that you kind-of disagree. 
Remember that this is being done for a college class and not by 
. our school- so tne school* won't hold anything against you for the '\ 
way you* respond to each of* the statements. In^f act, your names 
will never be usea so no one is going to judge ybu by your , . 
answer, but it is. important that lyou take yoifr time .and think 
* about eacfr statement. 
In order to understand th& simplistic wording of the directions or 
must be familiar with the students. Both groups were students retaking 
a, subject during sumpier school, ffroup A, consisted of e] even boys and; 
girls ofwliom five/will be sophomores, two juniors, and six seniors. f , 
-average I. T}. is 100.1, •ranging from 82 to 115, and their average gradj 
point for the past school year was '2.2 on a 4 poirft scale. Group £ cc 
? ted of eight bpys and five 'girls of wfiom eight will be sophomores and five 
senio^. Their average I. Q. is 98, ranging from 80 to.; 120, and their, 
grade pfrint average was 2.0. . 9 ' ■ 

Thfe Opinion Ballot ror the pre- and posttest were. administered by 
an 'assistant to the^experimdnter. The precedure, as well $s the wording 
of .the- directions, wa$ followed in an attempt to eliminate experimenter 
and apprehension manipulation" variables. 2 Both speeches were recorded 
by a former debater whose voice the students' WQuld not recognize, and 
the speeches were delivered in quality "contest oratorical style." 

* . In order to better understand the Tabulation Charts one must under- 
'sjand the; composition of the Opinion Ballot.- * It is. structured in such 
a manner that nine statements are positively stated about % the (Federal ■ 
control of education, fotir are negatively .stated about the federal, seven 
are positively stated, about local control* of education, and two are nega- 
tively stated about the local. If we assume that an agreemerrlTwith 'a 4 
negative statement is a "vote^>f confidence" for the opposiftion'then we , 
can -assume that there, are elelVen statements supporting the^federal control 
of education^ and eleven statements supporting, the local control of ecfu- 
catipn. It must be pointed -out that by making this assumption we are 
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ruling out the possibility of the acceptance of any other agent having any 

form of control of education and' are creating an external validity factor.' 
, which 1s not compensated for jn this, testing process. 3 pnce this is under-. 

stood, then. one musi^, realize that the' lower- the total marking, for either 
t group of statements, on tha Opinion Ballot the more the 0 agreement, while ' 
'the higher the marking the/more disagreement. ' -\ . 

* When considering the Tabulation Charts one sees that Group A shifted 

an- average of 6.8 points ta favor of the fedeval government ,from s pre- to 

- posttest whi)e* Group B shifted ,an average of 11 points towarcf the federal 
government. Group A shifted 10.5 points away from support of the local 
control from pre- to posfttest; while- Group B^ only 1 shifted 9.4 points away . 
from support of the locaT'control . Neither of those stflfts are significant 
enougji to demonstrate the persuasive'' power of either speech over the otjrer. 
This would tend to be in keeplngSrtth Dresser's statement that evidence 
makes little difference to a listener*. 4 ,* • 

The .set of numbers' of "subject 10" on Tabulation Chap* A deserves 

- special .attention. You., will notice that on the pre- test 10 had % very low . 
score favoring the .federal government control. and almost neutral feeTlngs" 
about the local 'control , *ut on the -posttest tie had a negative reaction to 
the persuasion of the.sp^ech.. Ws rankings changed drastically. The ex- 
perimenter questioned the student ami his answer *was: *"I don't Hke to 

see people put down; That speech made it sound like 'the school board , 
people wer.e dummies 'cause they weren't as edulated as. the big" shots. in 
government." • - » j ' ' ' 

£ven wi|h an awareness of the lack ofjWferen.ce in attitude change, 
.it 1s 'still Important- to. view aspects of tSS #fe experiment 1n relation to the . 
students and experiment situation^. Upon completion of the posttest Group ' 
A students asked questions like: "Are they gonna get rid of the schoo,! 
Foard?"'? "1s this one'of .those government surveys?"; and. "Things would sure* 
be. better, off 1t the government would get .out, wouldn't they?". These 
questions are good, Indications that they "heard" what was contained 1n the 
speech.* Group B asked questions Hke: "Do we hafta do any more of 
these ?;?!?: thing's?"; and "What % s the point of this junk?". These questions 
Indicate distinct apathy." The* student's questions give an insight to the . 
, validity of each groups' results. W1.llj?n Dresser Indicated that a listener 
may view ..the material as unimportant and^ecause of that, evide'nce.or lack 
of evidence will make little difference. 5 Existing beliefs suc,h as the 
students « general dislike of -education or,b1as, acquired from parents 
orVriends, against )the federal government would also have significance on the 
effects' of the evidence. 6 An attempt was made by the e,\perimenter to corre- 
late Intelligence wit'h attitude change but no trends could be established-. 7 
Many elements irr, the' experiment situation as well as 1n"each student 
'contributed to, problems of acquiring" accurate results but as Webb and \ 
Campbell stated*". . . Ito experiment . will unequ-fvoc?lly demonstrate 
truth. "8. Xathc/art's statement about evidence as, a persuasive 1s\one that "~ 
sums the results of experimentation using ttiese students.. "Audljsfifce response - 
to*a variable such as evidence and the way that evidence is used in a speech 
has very HttTeito.do with the sex* educational level, speech training, or 
the subject matter knowledge of the auditors.). Rather, (the response seems to 
be- a -function of the original' opinion of the -auditor, his proness to shift, 
and. the acceptability of tlje evidence and ^gument presented. 9 * 
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77 equals strongest possible disagreement 
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77 equals strongest possible .disagreement^ - 

equals totaLS^heutral . ^ « t \ * ' 
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/ -"-\ , /Conformity'; An Experiment * 

\ ■ r John 0. Phlpps-Winfrey 

Qn'the Individual level the delicate balance • "» I 
• reveal/ itseff through conversion. An Individual 

. ^ whp "converts" from one orientation to Its exact ; _J 

opposite appears to himself' and other;$*4o have- . 
% • madfe, a. gross, change, but actually *1t?ihv\lves only 
a-» smal 1 stoif :.in a focal and persistent conflict." 

• - Just as drily one per cent of the voting population 

is needed to reverse the results, of an American 
x election, so, only one per cent of .anJndividuaT's ' 
% /'cpnsituencies" nead shift in order to transform •' - . 
him.from voluptuary to ascetic, from, policeman to. 

• criminal, from, Communist to ant1-commun1sti or • 

% whatever. , 4 ' • 

' / 'Vs . . ' Philip Slater 1 . * 

The dialectics, sf conversion, conformity, influence, or. persuasion,. * 
has been the basis of rhetorical theory since the Sophistic beginnings 
iW Speech Communication. Throughout the history of, this field the \~ 
induction of conversion and conformity has' been the' topic of observation, 
testing, arid .explal nation by MucJators, theorists, and researchers, wis 
particular .examination of conformity deals with the*° small oeer group 
environment' a«d its influence on Its membership. Furthermore, this • 
experimentation deal^ not only with the causal quality but also causal 
quantity which is shown in a progressive inducement of conflict between* 
personal belief and group* expectation. ' * . 

., 1 > Proposition 

. t The smal T^group influence the behavior of its members! The influence; 
of the group, in mpst instances, w1ll\c©mpel the group member, to conform / 
to his or her perception of the group norm. Although this conformity ma/ 
not be complete, 1l\1s probable that theitjroup member" will change his'/Or 
her stated opinions irrjhe direction of -the slipppsed group norm. Also,' 
because of the psy^&oJogical likenesses of peer group members, the/ in- 1 
stance of tonformity should itself conform to. a point in. time which is * 
relateable to- the quantity of perceived group/group member conflict 
necessary< for conversion or conformity. 4 * * - /, % , * 

I Subjects ♦ " * 

tirs of this experiment were selected by linear invitation. That 
arson was invited to participate in the experimentation and then 
to invite a friend to participate. Forty-ejght subjects were 
n thjs Experiment. * 

* " . * c 

- • Procedures ' . 

* The .forty-eight subjects were divided into four groups- of twelve 
members' each. Each group was then located so that the groups them-^" • 
.selves could not -interact por hear the interaction of any otner group., 
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2. Each group was given a copy- of "The Case of Johnny Sandron" 
and\asfced to read 1t without discussion, •'. • 

3. t Immediately, a f tef -readier -ifhe "information \each mjember was 
asked to record their opinion about jthis case on an Opinion- Scale. 

' 4/ The Opinion Scales were then collected, and without tally, it 
was reported to each group that most of the- group members though that: \ 
1. ...blame for Johnny's crime. must be place entirely upon his shoulders^ 

S, Groups 1 Jmd 4 were told that they .would have £ chance to> 
reorganize toeir* groups If there w£re any members which did not "fit 
™ • ^Hn the organization of .tabulation these two groups were- to be' 
labeled the "rejection" groups. Grbups Z -and 2 will, 1n tabulation, 
be. labeled the "nonrejectioh"* groups.) 
'„ , 6. The Opinion Scale wa^ again administered. 

7., Groups 2 and 4- were told /that they needed to jfrite a short' 
report on the case, and that the report /would be passed around to 'the 
members of the other groups and to"~ the* members of their own group. 
• the organ1zat1o\of- tabulation, groups 2 and, 4 were labeled the 7 " • 
. "public", groups. ' N , \/ » . ' . '. '* .» ; . 

' 8. After the group members of. the v pub} ic" groups wrote their reports, 
the 'Opinion Scale was again administered.' j 
. ' 9. A post-experimental questionnaire Was then .admin 1s J tered. 
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..Tabulation . •' 1 

* 

* . V ■ - .* > 

1. Scores for the - Opinion Scale were then. tabulated. 




Group 1 (pilvaita/re jection ) 


Group 3. (Privat'e/n'onre jection)! 




Scale Position 




Scale Boeltioh 


Subject 
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V 1 




' 5 ■ 




3 


31 


3 


3 • 
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3 


1 


1 . 


32 


7 




, 7 


,9 • 


5 
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33 


V '4. 
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: v34 


10 


2 


1 ■ 


1 - 
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11 ' i 
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\. 3 




35 




'2 


• 2 


• 12 


6' 


u 

• '2 
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36 - 


5 


-i 


- 5 


\ • . . * 1 • ~ 


<*Group v 2 (Bibllc/nonre jection ) 


Group 4. (Biblic/re jection ) 




. ■ Scale B>8ition 




Scale Baeltion 1 


Subject 


m. i 


Aim.. -2 




Subject 


A*». 1 . 


Aia. 2 


Aia. 3 ' 
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,4 • 




37 
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* 1^* 
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;7 
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5 • 


1 ; 
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b. All subjects who initially occupied positions 5, or 7 were 
called, ^deviates". All subjects who Initially, occupied positions V, 2, 
3,* or/4 were called "modes VHFfte number of deviates and modes 1n each ■ 
groijtp were then determined; - "- < • * 

' * / J 

/ • .• -.- v ./Distribution , of Subjects 1n 

* ' * • ' ' * 

.-.".-*. ." « Experimental Conditions 

■ I i . 'Public W) Privatejl&3) ■ •« 

■ - c t '• • . • . . . - ;• . , * •• 

- . Modes ( • Deviates Moaes-^ Deviates 

- 7 '. .§ 4 '. • 8 



Rejection* (lM) ^ . 

Nonrejecti'on\(2&3j 5 v' 7 4..' 8 . " ' . 

* ~-' „, ^ ^ ^ «» ^ ~ 

, ^Tallies were made of the, number of ^subjects that indicated \>n their" 
Post-experimen^Sl Questionnaire that' they felt that their opinions would 
affect the degree to which they might be rejected by the group. ' 
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Private Deviates 
Private Modes 
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* Tallies were, made of the number of subjects .who indicated on the 
Post-experimental Questionnaire that they felt that their opinions • differed. 
at first 'with that of the group^._ . ^ - ' - -~ • • . ' 



First 'Opinion Differed from*. Group 



PtfbJI? Deviates 
p\jbtlc3tedes 
Private Deviates" 
Private Modes * . 



1 
0 
0 
0 
0 



7. 
0 

1 

0 
0 



3 
0 
0 

o. 
1 



10 

ft 

7 

10 



5 
8 
2 
4 



6 

0, 
0 



7 
0 

(9- 

li . 



TalJies were made of the number of deviates whV\ hanged 6pinions 
r toward^l^rou^n^rm.„i. 
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•. Public » ^ -Private ^ Combined 1 • ^ * ' '. • \ v 

Rejection , . 3- , '8 ». \./ "fll*. V\>! ' / ^ 

' ' . N6*nrejec.tiori • ' 5 • ' ." 3, •* - ' •** &l *' . * * \ 

*. Combined * . ' ' n : | 19 . . . f. '# r * 



< 



s *u » >Tal "3 1 ! s were ® ade K the" number c of mode? 'awFdevtates who .changed 
ttielr opinion, either toward or away from, the group norm. ' 



" / • n in 12 a V •/^•Changedv . t)1d Not ' ChangedN . : " 
,) i -Position - 'Toward-! Change • . Toward 7 T . 

'•Modes H ■• 20' V . 14 * " - 4 ' • *' ft ^ "f 

Deviates • '**23 » ^'21-^ ^ "tf *• * ♦ *n ' * / ■'- 

» i.1 "ftH-les were made of the, number of deviates changing 1,*2VV, and 4 A*' * 
;st#ps#pwar*Pos1tiorj 2 (the norm) on the scafe. .!.. . / ^ 



/ V / 



0 ' 'Number of Positions -Changed 




i ■ 
* 
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Tallies were made of the number Of individual descriptions that were 
. consistent with> Position 2 (the norm) on the scale^/fh'es^were separated 
into groups, ..indicating thosfc that ,moved- after writihg the descriptions.'' - 
(Position 2 on the Qpipion Scale read:.' Though ' Johnny may have been 
slightly ^influenced by s the hartif,ul conditions under which he ifved, there^ 
were also^iany helpful -factors to counterbalance them.-" He did-not ta"ke ' 
advantage of these. Gons/dering this, i^' seems that byjfarthe greatest \\ 
pert of the blame still pfest on h^shouldefs.) * , - • 

£* x N.umber of Deviates Changing-Qp'inions. While Writing Descriptions 

' ' ' Position Before Change^ — ' ^ 
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1 ' • ' ' 7" ?/ ' 3^ ,4 



Publi^ 0 /o ^ • 0 / \- q J 

Private ^ 0/, 0' f < ,1- & 
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. • . ' ' Experimental Analysis /. > 4 

• • ' ' ' /. •. .' * - ' 

Thrf/smaTl group does infj4ien.ee the behavior If its memb'e*rs,*1n this 
experimentation seventy-fiye/jier cent of . the. subjects changed their 
opinions on the Opinion .Scale.Howard a ra«*e conformablejiosltion to the 
• fraudulently stated group nqrms: Those members- of group" h the private/ 
rejection group, conformed most completely and*the*pr1vate/nonrejection, 
- . group 3, which was the' least conforming still- revealed a -fifty percent 
. change toward the perceived grdup norm. • | 

# - Jne peer-grouping does^affect/the InstartffTdf conformity, of the 

# seve/ty-flye per cent orthe- group\ members 'that" changed their 'opinions ' 

# on >the Opinfen Scale n1ne^1x/per cent changed their posHfons. after 
ttfe frauduleht group norm .wa|?4stabl1 shed and the members'of groups 1 and 

. 4 were rold jfchjft they c/lGld/reVganlze their groups". '. . . v 
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' " . * ~ . ' Footnotes s ■■ " < ' 

..IPhiKp Slater, "I Only 1 Wo. k Here," The Pursuit of. Loneliness . 
(Boston, Beacon Press, 1971], p. 4 1 " . 
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Communication Patterns 1* Small Groups 

Carla beckert . * v 



Orje of th^ first published articles specifically dealing with group. 

: I t I U i£S[ e *y as l wr1 5 t ? n ^ by Profe ^ or Me* B ? vela§. His article dealt with 
^mathematical model for group. ( structurjeT.l Another 'artlclewrltten'. by 
ftjvelas Identified research being carried out dealing with small group 
structures.. This research was being. done by 'Sidney; Smith of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of'Technology.' Smith used two dlffeJerrt-^structures * 

If I 9 * ^ l *»? p B e 2? 1 x 1)f A ^ nd - B groups of coTlege/studeJ^-sking ' 

them to fln.dthe common. symbol which appeared on 'all five cards of^ach 
participant,, in the -shortest amount of time. Coninunlcation wasiby , 
written .messages passed through slots 1n a cubicle wall arrangerf to \ : 
achleye^the Wnkage. patterr i the experimenter desired. ^Restrictions 
we ^]*ced on the contest "of .the messages and the card written' on wis 
coded 1n. order to reconstruct later what^ommunl cation occurred. We* ' ' 
* yj nd1 »|? s . suggested the most central position was usual U the leader * 
/(Flg.2). and the total. .errors averaged are sfapwn 1n Figure ♦.(Appendix* 3*). 2 

n..M ^4M5^SI^4 Is $u be1ng , c * rKed out by, Harold ieavltt ^M&as 
published" 1rt:i95r. ^ The purpose of his experiment was* "to Investigate the 
relationship between the patterns of communication in a small groto? and • 
•tne beWvlor of Its members.. These patterns are* shown 1n Figure lv^The- 
' :2k 5»if ^nd^^duate subjects wereasked to find the rommon -element In 
^SSHl 1mum a" 10 ""* of time with a minimum number of messages being con-" 
s.ldeyred.v- Tn.ey also were required to Write their communication and were 
separated Into cubicles with only the, s.iots open to the desired structural 
cnanne.l. The 20 five man groups wefce given 15 consecutive trials. The 1 t 
g^oup. errors are 5 shown in Figure .5, Leavltt concluded that' the time It : 
took to arrive at the finding was- inaccurate- "due to. speed of wrlfc-"nq, 
dexterity in passing and Other simitar factors. The results of the group 
mor.al are represented 1n. Figure 6. . • -.yic ^uuH 

The organizational patterns in tfte different structures varied only ' 
•between the/ open and closed, patterns.. In the wheei, the Ys and the Chain 
all the group members gave. their information to tfre central position for 
the decision-making process. The Circle tended M have no conslstant : 
organizational pattern. 'Bavelas concluded that the patterns- highly, cen- 
tralized were organized more quickly, operated under stable conditions 
and. had fewer errors. However-, they did not seem to enjoy thelr-sflroup as 
much. The, Implication- being that this could harm productivity 1f\orkers 
were asked/ to remain In the centralized structure over* a. period of time. 4- 

i and M1ller also conducted experiments similar to Leavitt's 

using 5 different types of communication networks and 3 different types 
of .tasks. II- the first task they were to reassemble' a 'word list, the " 
second dealt with sentence construction and the third required the group? 
to form an anagram. The experimenters found that the most effective 
structure In, terms-of time and the number of words required to complete 
the ta^k was the closed chain network /in which- all members talked to and 
-listened to, all WhersJ (Fffc. 7) Arthur M. Cohen also did several - 
experiments * dealing wpi changing the network of small groups. 6 These 
were concerned with groups which met over- an 'extended period of time' and 
tne'relivance Is limited in relation to the experiment be1ng'discus?ed. 



.-•Communication patterns through* which Information flow affects the 
.efficiency of a small' group. This experiment was .designed to answer the • 
questions Concerning what effect a fixed communication pattern has upon 
^group's ab.il.1ty to solve problems. What 1s the effect of different 
fixed communication patterns 1n' the. amount of £1me 1t takes to solve a 
problem, on the number of Interactions required to strive a problem and 
on the satisfaction members ^xpres's at the end of a problem solving period? 

In order to answer these questions 24 high school students were drawn 
from a summer class and asked to participate in a* communication experiment. 
They were divided up into three groups,.of 5 people each, With one time- 
keeper for each group- and two* observers for each group." The desks were 
arranged Into three network patterns (Fig. ft which contained .an-^' X, 11" 
^sheefeot paper with the letter A, • B, £, D, or E printed on each; At the 
bottoln of the sheet was the* letter or letters of the person wi^v whom they • 
cbuld communicate-. Each participant was given a copy of the NASA Ranking 
Task see Append1x\6) and each observer was given 'an, Observer Recording * 
Fprm (see Appendix 7). Only the. observer and .the timekeeper were picked 
by_|p^xperimente>, the other participants were free to select any group 
-and desk. Once the subjects were seatedr "the .observers; and timekeepers x 
were seated at the edge of each group, the procedures were- explained to 
the participants. The experiments read and gave a, copy f of the foil owing 
to each participant: .... . 1 ' 

\ This is a study of the way in which fixed communication' patterns 
, Influence how groups complete tasks. ' Thus, you will be gIVeh a ^ 
task to accomplish as a group. " At the same time, ybu wil] be * 
restricted in the ways you can communicate. That 4s, you will 4 
be limited in terms of who you can talk to as follows: 

Y: A may" talk only tb-C ' . ; : * '*■ 

B may talk.only to C - 

G may talk to A, B, or. D ' «■ ■ 
D may talk to C/and E . . 
. E may talk only to D ^ • 

Chain: A may talk%nly to B 
^ B may tal>-to A and C . 

«* C may talk to B and D 

B may talk to ,C and E 

E me^alk only to D ' • * ' f ' 

v Comcon': Talk to anyone you wish in any order you like. 
The timekeepers were asked to record tne time from tfe time the group ffrst 
begins to speak until it is finished wi f th the task. Timekeepers were -also 
asked to watch for vio^atioQS and to gently make corrections to conform'' 
to the assignments. The observers were masked to take care in not disturbing 
the group interaction but merely chart who talks to whom and the number of 
times. - ■ . 

When tyie groups were' finished each member was given a Group Member .' 
Satisfaction Scale to complete whici contained a question. concerning the 
group work v member satisfaction with position and member agreement *with 
the final .outcome. (Appendix 8), Data tabulation 1s contained 1n * 
Appendix 9 and 10. • 



V • . - - • A ' \ ' ' 

The results of this experiment seem to-indieate that a fixed v 

• cqiiynlcat.lpn pattern Increased' the efficiency of a small group since 
fiotn the Chain and Y group, were able to come closer to the -correct 

' ■ 9 J t S an ?™ tne Comcon,* which began with no fixed structure. As 
Webb and Campbell/ suggest, .the unusual topic which made up the task 
could account for the. low -number of correct answers. 7 None pf the 
members of the group were .highly ski 1 ed in the scientific knowledge, 

. required io complete .the rankings competently.. This' 1s the reason the. 
experimenter charted up to„3 rank points on either side of the correct 
ranKjngo 1 . • . , * 

iM^flS^SE^f'i! 1 " 8 fu c *°^? s '? basis ' the flxsd communication patterns 
01 (Lsllghtly better- than did the open communication network, but this 

' 22* •&- a °S°!5 t ^ for J% the x possibility that the Y group merely knew 
"fMtfer better, or felt more conrfortable doing, this' experiment. The 
internal validity here could be due to. the, selection of the participants. 
Even though, each participant was asked, alKere members' of a summer 
school-class which was required because they had failed the preceding/ 
y ea ^-Jf otn er Important. fac *>r was' that the experiment was-condufted' 
.on^j^ay following .a test. This: could also .accounTfor the time ele-. 

-F^J^i? 08 * ^ of ?! e st " d ents reaHied they would-be free to leSVe J 
fO^loWg^the expeximent. A final factor ,which/mutt be taken' Into* ' ' 
account In relationship td not only time but also errors and hdw,well 
they Hked their -positions 1s that_the participants came from two pri- 

ZJ!fw h 2 p l s ^* man X of the part1c1pahTs~tiave. expressed a feeling of. . 
ff rivalry between the* schools-. _: ,"' s* 

.The structuredTpatte'rn "of Y h'ad_the-iii6st^ef>1c1ent~group as fares' 
the number of - Interactions. JThe Chain group more than doubled the mm- 
b.er of* 1nteract1ons^et-the time of the two groups was very : cl*e-."« ~ 
suggestlng^tj^peHraps more thap one. Interaction was occurlng'ln the 
Chaln-at-the same moment. It Is Interesting to note that thrfY group: 
ajso-traj the'lowest scores as far as Individuals feelings on How well 1 
thefr group worked together, even though In' terms of time, number ,of 
interactions and number 'of errors they seemed-to be the most efficient ;* 

It should be -noted that there does seem to be the" possibility that : 
the Comcon did their final evaluations together since everyone had ex- 
actly the same number marked on" all three questions. This also has an ' ' 
effect on the results of the experiment, since this group Hked their 
positions and agreed with ^he, grpup's rankings. * - 

* 4 5 e 5?° st * im P9 r tant ranfclflg 1n regard to* liking positions came from 
C in- the Y group who had" the central position. yet disliked It. '.-This 
seems to cftntradifct*M1ragl1a ^conclusion that "the degree of central 1tr ; 
of a person s»locat1on 1n the communl cation network 1s positively related 
to the satisfaction he obtains. from parti dp'a ting 1n the group. "8 Th1s 
c ?i£l!? e a 5 C0 " n ted for'as a matterof personnel taste since he t d1d agree , 
with the final outcome of the group. "Yet position C 1* the Chain, also 

a central fosltipn only moderately liked his position. » . * 

The results of this experiment are limited by the previously me»r ' * 
tloned thre'ats to Its vanity. The 2 Y structure compTeted their task 'in 
the-snprtest amount of time ,< using the fewest Interactions. t However,sthe 
members^ also Indicated a certain amount of d1ssat1sftct1orr with their 
pjfft1on/1n tf*e structure aM with the/inal ranklngs^of the group. Fur- 
ther research using different subjects: and controlling for-the Internal 
and external .validity threats should more completely answer the question 
of group ef/te&ncy 'as it relates .'to structure. ' 
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Avera^j total Errors 
Average group errors 
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Average .Bating "by" Position In Pattern . • 
For the 35, in the * • .' ' Fda: the 15 in ' 

most peripheral positions' the wh&t central positions 



How much^dld you like your job? 
How satisfied are' you with the job 
done?- 



8.8. 
7.8 
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APPENDIX, IV 



" Structures <of Heise and Miller's Groups. 
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Method o£ Arrangement for the Ex|eriment 
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APESpEC VI 



h NASA -Hanking Task 



^ns^tuctionsi You are member of a space qrew originally scheduled to 4 
rendezvous with a mother^ship bn the lighted surface of .the* mocft. Because 
of mechanical difficultles # however, your ship was forced tprland' at a, spot 
W' ; some 200 miles j£om the redezvous point. "During ^Landing, 7 much of the 
* — -^uijment-aboard~was^ damages", * and since survival depends on reaching , 
W * the- mother ship, tKe^ most critical Items available must be cfrosen for the . 
|g "•" - 200-mile trek. Below are listed tlye J.5 items £eft intact and/undaniafeed 

after landing. , Your taqjc is to raflk drder them in terms of their 
h/^'' * jijaprr^ce # to/y in allowing, them\.to reach the rendezvous point, 

v , f yPlace'the> number 1 by§the most important itemV number 2 by the second most* . 
ft* / important Attfh, '.and so on, through .number 15* the lelfet important; 

V, This 4 is a group decision-making; taks.;.Y9ur^roup-is to employ, ttie^" 
• ' u method of group cohsensus' in reaching its decision "on £he rankings, # 

' Since consensus Is diffjteu* t to % xeaghf try "as a group to m^Jce each<rankirig 
^ % v one\wfth which. all grolxp aembejp c$ntt^ least partially ^agree. ^ * 



_ Box- of matches 
j&o^conjfeintrate 

\ *- 4 vie* 
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fx 



j : 50 feet \ of nylon rope* 
Parachute silk/ 



Portable hrfati^%nit 



Twdtf^5 calibre .pistols 
One case of* dehydrated Pei milk* 

oxygen - \ 



Two 100-lb. tanks 
Stellar map of moon f s constellation 



life rait 
Magnetic compass 
5 -gallons ofkwater^ 
Signal flares * 
F/irs-t aid, k-it containing injection needles^ - :< 
S<?lar~ powered FM receiver-transmitter. 
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OBSERVER'S TABULATION 



Chain 



A t<> B. 

/, B to A ** 

B to C ^ / 
v i C to B 

' x- , . 

C*to D 
* D to C 
- • D to B 

E t o D *r 
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< . A to C 
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B to C » 
C to A 
G to B 
■ . C to'D 
D to On 

D to E 
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/ . V 4 * ^ . APPENDIX VIII ' . «. " \ 

ISroup, Member Satisfaction Scale , t * J ■ , 

^— , * :* * 

Place a checkmark along. each scale that most nearly represnets your feelings. 



Y 



position 




1. How, much did *you like your position in the group? 

^~ 

'"Strongly "o* ~> ' ' . < 

Disliked 



■3 . f,' '3 4 



well did your group work together? . 
Very Poorly 



rly 

: I ■ 4, 



.'7 



* ^ Strongly. 

ZT* Liked • 
- / 



Very Well / 



3. To -what extent did you ""agree- with .the final rank£ijg of the "group? - / 
Wat. all ' , 1- Completely*" 
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Nfoints difference between -the key and the group rankings. 
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The number of iriteractions by each group: 
'205 * 

' ; 72 . '<* •' . 

' «* ' ,.. • 
The number of ninutes each- froup took to complete the task: 

' ' :■ V 
' 12 minutes • . . . 



10 minutes * ' 4 
'•12 minutes ^5 
The number- of mgsbages sent -by eacji- member o^the^groupj 
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